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ERKSHIRE ROAD, 


10 drive um, Shep. 
(1 


Go drive um. Gosh 
nlock! wy don't ye go? Er | 
a-urgin’ on ye, yeu'd ‘a bin 
time ‘n’ agin. I swaou you're 
id fool dog! ye don’t airn yer 
Go drive um, I tell ye!” And 
we hear a half-suppressed grunt, 
the eye of fancy could almost see the 
whizzing stone 
that followed 
Both sheep and 
driver were con 


THE OLD WATER-TROUGH 


cealed in a cloud of dust, which like a veil of 

vellow smoke had risen over the road before us. 

“Go drive um, Shep!” yelled the remnant of the panting voice. 
“Godriveum. Thar! thet’s suthin’ like. Naow give it to um lively ;” 

and a fresh cloud rose up among the trees amid a trampling sound of a 

host of hurrying hoofs and a half-human chorus of the bleating sheep: and 

then Shep’s voice is heard among the scramble, and we hear the ring of boyish 
voices intermingled with the tuneful clatter of the falling pasture bars. As we 
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CHANGING PASTURE, 


follow on, the dense cloud 

softens, sinks, and melts away 

among the trees, and lingers abov: 

the meadow-grass. Then the landscape 

steals softly into view, first the apple 

tree against the sky, and now its over 

hanging branch and shadow on the wall 

and in a moment more we see the woolly 

huddle in the road, where, hemmed in on 

either side, .they sally up the bank, and 

frisk away to pastures new in the sloping orchard 
lot beyond. 


How many beautiful 


pictures have I seen 
emerge from a cloud of dust upon a country road! How many of these pictures 
have again been half obliterated by the dust of after-years, only to be recalled by even 


so trivial a thing as the bleating of a lamb, the ring of a boyish laugh, or the homely 


music of the falling pasture bars! 
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where you will among New Eng- | green moss that crowd about its edge and 
hills, seek out some isolated town | dip beneath its surface, while all below, 
n far away from any past associa- | among its supporting rocks, every chink 
and you will find yourself upon the | and cranny has become a nestling-place 
old tangled road. The same famil- | for some contented moisture loving spray. 
iends have come and crowded on ei I sit and watch this picture for a long 
side to meet you as of old; the same | and pleasant hour. I see the shadows of 
sing in the self-same trees, and the | the overhanging beech play among its 
ering aspens whisper and clap their | bright and fresh mosaic—see the wood 
; in welcome as in years gone by. | thrush sit upon its brink and wet his 
too, is the identical low- roofed | throat, tired and hoarse, it would almost 
seem, from his incessant singing. The 
porch and open door—the always-| robin and the bluebird come, and the 
, door that betokens the kind and | complaining cat-bird, interrupted in its 
n-hearted hospitality within. | bath, scatters a shower of imprecations at 
(here is one of these roads I have in | the weary traveller, hot and dusty, who 
nd. I only made its acquaintance a | stops and bows his head before the way 
y short months ago, but it already seems | side benefactor, and passes, refreshed, 
as if it had been my tramping ground for | along his way. 
years. It is a simple drive among the There is a touch of humor in that ven 
hills and dells of a nook in Berkshire, | erable water-trough. It has its little 
scarcely a league in length; but there, by | harmless but doubly pointed joke for 
some happy chance or rare design, nature | every intimate acquaintance, and no 
has contrived to bring together typical | doubt enjoys it, for already the running 
characteristics of New England. There | water seems voiced in a rippling laugh as 
are whole sections which seem to have | we seat ourselves upon the bank for an 
been transplanted bodily from the wild | earnest interview with these forked burrs 
woods of Maine, or the rugged borders of | which have impaled themselves in ranks 
and squads and entire companies upon 


se among the maples, with its vine 


| 
| 
| 


the Housatonic. The brooks reflect the 
umbrageous banks of my own Shepaug. | every available portion of our clothing. 
The same old rumbling saw-mills have} The study of botany is not a general 
floated down the streams, and lodged upon | pursuit. There are many who could not 
the banks among their overhanging wil- | tell an akene from a silicle to save their 
lows; and if a rustic native meets vou on | lives, but only ask them if they ever saw 
your way, he is the same old neighbor | a beggar’s tick, and they will glow with 
you so well remember, or at least you feel | that true enthusiasm born of successful 
sure that he must be his brother or some | scientific research, for there is at least 
near relative. one page of botany with which every one 
I have a note-book full from cover to! is familiar—the family of the burrs, the 
cover with transcripts from this road-side. | cockles, and the tick-seed. You are al 
Ways running against them in your ram 


As I look upon its familiar shape beside | 
me, there are certain pages which shine | bles. They are the vagrants and the 
through their closed covers, and I find | vagabonds of the vegetable world, the 
myself once more upon that road without | vegetable tramps of the highways. 

Some of them, like the armed burr- 


its further aid, sitting perhaps beneath the | 
marigolds, are bold and daring, and jab 


swaying beech boughs, listening to some 

ill-tempered scolding squirrel among the | you with their spears in true highway 
sunny leaves, or to the music of the tiny | man fashion; others, as the agrimony and 
crystal stream across the way as it shoots | enchanter’s nightshade, are sly and cau 
along through its mossy groove, and pours | tious, hiding in inconspicuous places, 
in a little glistening column into the old | and eluding your detection until discoy 
log water-trough. Who is he that is not | ered against the background of your gar- 
athirst as he nears the old log water-| ments. But they are all our very con- 








trough ? | stant companions in the country. 
And as the crystal streamlet emerges An interesting chapter might be writ- 


into the broad open light, see how its | ten, and afford ample opportunity for dee 
rustic trough would mimic its woodland | oration, on the theme of ** Nature as a Sow- 
solitudes with garlands of trailing vine | er.” We have here seen a class of plants 


and fern! See the velvet clumps of deep | whose only means of dissemination is 
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A ROAD-SIDE HOME 


through the medium of alien transportation, of which design 
their very conformation gives perfect evidence. Others 
heir seeds upon the running streams, or hurl them in the cur 


shake t 
rent with a jerk, to be washed along and lodged upon the shingly sand-bars. Th 
germs of many of our fruits and berries look to the birds for their future opportuni 
ties of growth, while nuts find an abundant means of distribution in the joint propen 

Others, like the samaras of the tulip-tree and elm, ar 
launched from the tree-tops, and flutter with a will to the furthest limit of their 
while many more, ethereal and spirit-like, as in the thistle and the fir 
they are at home upon the breeze, and 


sities of boys and squll rels 


strength: 
weed, are provided with wings as light as air 
the whole earth is their kingdom 

To the latter class belongs that embodiment of grace, our road-side clematis—tlh« 


queen of all our native climbers, trailing over walls and fences, throwing its embroid 
ered canopy over the unsightly stubble, covering the ungainly braneh with waving 


sprays of borrowed verdure, and swinging its drooping arabesques in most charming 
abandon along the borders of every pond or running brook. 

The oceasional spreading copse of clematis is as certain an accompaniment of the 
New England road as are its foot-prints or its wheel ruts, but here upon this Berk 
shire road we come upon a long low stretch where for rods and rods on every side it 
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spreads above the shrubbery ina 
perfect maze of intermingled leaves 
and fuzzy putts, with here and there 
a leaf of fiery sumac bursting like 
flame among the smoky seeds. It 
crowds upon your carriage wheels ; 
adventurous tips reach out upon 
the highway, and erelong your 
very whip-stock would be sure to 
feel the embrace of its cireling 
leaf stem. And. still I would 
venture to say that, search where 
you will in all that wide-spread 
tangle, it were a task to find a sin 





cle sprig in which this charming 
vine has been untrue to its pure 
ideal of perfect elegance and grace 
A quick sharp turn 
takes us up a steep ascent, 
and we wonder what 
will be the outlook 
from the open sum 
mit, Here the 
road has ru 
up to look 
around a_ bit 
and get its bear 
inesinthe land 
scape, taking one 
short glimpse ol 
a billowy field of 
golden wheat, an 
orchard, a wind 
ing brook, and 
but what else we can not see, 
for how we make a sudden 
dip only to dive into a dark um 
brageous tunnel of interwoven maples 
Now we pass around the edge of 
a steep and rocky hill-side, where 
weed - grown ** pasture - lands” 
creep far up toward the summit, with 
great gray masses of granite bowlders 
cropping out among the wild confus 
ion, Where brown brakes, sweet-fern, 
and janiper run riot over the ground, and 
every Open slope is terraced from side to 
side with sheep-walks. Below, we look 
down across a field of tasselled maize with its 
rustling leaves and nodding plumes. and we 
know from the line of thrifty willows at its 
lower edge that a rivulet has there found its way. 
We can trace its channel far up the opposite bank, 
where its winding course is marked among the herb 
age, and its glistening cascades flash in the sun 
light among the sloping daisy fields. 
There is a quarter of a mile of winding drive 
through a grand old aisle of pines and hemlocks; 
and when again we feel the warm air floating in 
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from the outer world, it is a 
to look ahead as through a T hs 
: great Gothic portal, where 
opens up a charming con 





trast of sunny road wind 
ing along among idyllic 
pastoral scenes, of sunny 
cottages peeping outamong 
the trees, of thrifty 

farms and fields of 

grain, and pleasant ‘ 


sounds of rural life 
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and husbandry, and surmounting all 
a distance of magnificent sublimity, 
where lofty mountain-slopes softly mottled wit 
gliding shadows loom up on every side, wit! 
here a pine-clad crest sharply cut against a 
hovering sun-lit cloud, and there a rugged 
peak lost in the blue and hazy gloom o 
some luminous pile that seems to hav 
stopped in its airy journey to rest and lin 
ger lovingly upon the towering summit 
cooling and sheltering its sun -scorched 
brow in the depths of its refreshing shadow 

How soothing the quiet peace of this New 
England road! How pleasantly sounds its 
slightest voice of liberty!) Even this unmu 
sical, sleepy grunt from the old wayside pig 
pen has in it a welcome element of content 
ment. 




















See this long bouquet of Bouncing-Bet, 
stramonium, and pansy that follows along 
the foundations of this old gray barn, and that graceful 
swaying shadow of the plumy golden-rod gliding to and 
fro upon the sunny boards! Now we hear the cackling 
of a hen behind those boards, and we know she is flying 
from that snug stolen hollow in the haymow. Now 
comes the lowing of the imprisoned cow, answering an echo of sympa 
thy from some neighboring barn. And hark! how the very timbers of 
that old barn seem tuned in unison with that call! how they seem to 
t hold and prolong the sound, until it is lost in the perpetual chorus! Perhaps a 

creat ado among some flock of ducks. You hear the gurgling rattle of that scolding 
drake, and can almost see his waddle, and the barking dog which is giving him such 
a lively chase. And what is this ?—the scraping of a pan, that magic signal at whose 
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all barn-yard feuds 
iarrels are dispelled, at 
the waddling ducks, 
isky hissing geese, and 
hens unite in a stam 
of mutuality and a cho 
unanimity. 
remember in one of my 


oy 
= 


popes 







hing rambles stopping 
e road and witnessing 
spich scene as this. It 
in one of those pictur 
old door - yards, just 

as this we are passing, 
with its glittering tins, its 
ips, its bleaching clothes, 












ist as vou see here; its strings 
dried apples festooned 
against the sunny clapboards, 
id rows of half-colored to 
iatoes ripening on the win 
dow-sills, and a hundred oth 
erequally insignificant things, 
no means without their 
values,” however, either to 
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artist or rural possessor; and at 
as | stood (squinting, I dare a 
say) noting down the relative ry 
degrees of tone between that is 
sun-gleam on the tin pan, for , 
instanee, and the highest light . 
on the white cloth in the grass, ae 
or contrasting the lights on the be 
black garment by its side with ca 
the depth of tone of the dark ‘4 
doorway of the barn, all pre HY 
liminary to my proposed 
sketch —while thus taking 
igs 





notes, I remember there was 
a swinging noise of the front 
gate. Iturnedand saw along, 
swaggering individual walk 
ing up the path toward his 
house. I ealled out, ‘‘ Hello! 
neighbor.”’ He simply turned 
and looked at me, awaiting 
some show of reason for my 
peremptory challenge. 
‘Can you tell me who owns 
that thick patch of woods back 
onthe road about halfa mile ?” 
He turned the right side of 
his face toward me with a 
slight forward inclination, as 






















though to listen with his best is 
ear, While a one-sided squint f 
lifted up one cheek, complete- =H 


ly closing the eye, and at the 
same time disclosing to view THE SWAYING SHADOW. 
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through his” seanty 

gray mustache two 
long eye-teeth, the only visible 
dental ornaments of which he was possessed 

He stood in this position without moving « 
muscle for fully half a minute, and then brok« 
silence in this wise: ** Hadad’ ?” 

*T was asking if vou could tell me who 
owned those very old woods back on thi 
road 2” J repeated. 

* Sure nuff —sure “nuff,” replied he, approaching us with a disjointed, limping gait 
with every footstep giving out a soggy wheeze from his old wet boots. ‘* Yeu mean 
them ar ptites a piece daown the road yender ?” continued he, indicating the direction 
with the open blade of a huge jackknife which he held. 

** Precisely Do you know who owns them ?” 

*Wa’al, vis; shudn’t wunder ef I did;” and then, with a satisfied smile and a self 
important air, resumed—*‘shudn't wunder ef I did. This ere indiwidooal owns 
um ez much ez ennybody, but et present reck’nin’ they ain't nobody in taown but 
vut owns um. I never see sech goin’s on ez they iz abaout thet ar piece o’ graound 
Ye see,” continued he, settling down an inch or two as he stood, and emphasizing 
his remarks by a sort of double baton movement with his jackknife blade and out 
stretched finger—** ye see, my gran’ther wuz the ‘riginal owner on't, ’n’ he gut it in 
trade from old Squire Nathan Sanford, who gut it d’rect from the Sharrapaug 
Injins, n’ he gut the deed, teu, with all the Injins’ marks ’n’ signs ’n’ sech on to it; 
but, darn his picter, the pesky old fool Naow look eeah; I don’t make no bones 
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my “pinion oO’ my gran’ther, ‘n’ 
ody knows ont; he wuz nuthin’ 
reg lar old dunce heels, ‘n° thet’s 
euth on’t. gut thar! he’s ded *n’ 
poor feller, “n’ I ain't a-goin’ to | 
ithin’ agin the ded;* and a look of 
nee would seem to close in around | 
two teeth. But, ve see, he held | 
r deed, ‘n’ the pesky old fool never | 
ed enuff to git it recorded, ‘n’ wuz | 

rnal shif’less thet he ended in goin’ 


sin’ on’t, er hidin’ on’t, er suthin’; | 
vise they hain’t never seen hide ner | 
ont senee, ‘n’ they hez bin more 
ful quarrellin’ ‘n’ fitin’ cum by thet | 
sarned idjit then his hide wuz wuth. | 
thar!” said he, after a moment’s hesi 
on, with the same look of penitence | 


i the ground outside. 


lurking behind that thin mustache, ** he’s 
ded “n’ gone, poor feller, ‘n’ I ain’t one o’ 
them az iz goin’ to say anythin’ agin the 
ded.” 

During this latter refrain we had no 
ticed that his eyes were restlessly sean 
ning the ground around where he stood, 
when suddenly, in a marvellous fashion, 
he hung himself over the top of the tall 
picket-fence, and picked up something on 
It was a long pine 
stick lying at the edge of the road, with 
one end imbedded in a mud-puddle. He 
turned it over, looked at it as if in deep 
thought, wiped the muddy end in his 
long gray hair, and finished the process 


lon his shirt sleeve, and then with his 


newly ground blade took off one long 
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IME TOLL-BRIDGE, 


thin curling 
length. 
‘What are you going to make out of 
that 7?’ [ naturally inquired. 
Oh, nawth’n pertickler,” he drawled; 
‘but ye see, 


shaving along its entire 


[ make it a pint alliz teu be 
suthin’ ‘ruther, *n’ 
a-wastin’ on my time. 


a-dewiw never t’ be 
It’s dretHe curus, 
naow, but they iz fokes wut—’ 

a slam of a win- 
him. He turned 
his head quickly, and in so doing threw 
toward 


He stopped short, for 
dow-sash interrupted 
mud from his loose 
gray hair, while from the neighborhood of 
the pans at the pantry window there came 
a sharp, shrill voice 

** Enoch Emmons, didn’t I tell veu teu 
bars 2? 


us a ball of 


fix them Thar’s the old speckle 


caow in the corn agin, ‘nd sed it wud be 
I and then 


yes’ 8o0;” came another slam, 


which not only shut the window, but 
completely shut off this stream of tender 
reminiscence. 

* Tl look arter it,” 


were the only words 
he uttered. He threw away his stick 
among the brambles, shut his jackknife 
with a snap, and with a parting nod 
dragged his soggy boots in wheezing steps 
toward the house. 

Perhaps you might chance upon an old 
tin peddler going his regular round of 
gOSsIp and trade. 
ly halt a his 
remarkable turn out, a sort of peripatetic 


If so, you will certain- 
moment to take a look at 
junk-shop and circus wagon combined, 
with brooms and feather dusters towering 


up like plumes above its glittering tins 


and pans, and huge bursting rag-bag tied 
on behind, and an endless variety of choice 
earthen ware stowed away out of siglit 
It is as good as a circus, too, to hear him 
descant, as I did once, upon the great \ 
tues of Mother Morton’s Cherry Picto 
rial, ‘*a sure and sartin cure fer all af 
fectations of the liver and the lungs.” 

Or maybe it is a skillful estimate of the 
saving of the backbone in the use of the 
‘* Acme,” Sparback’s latest improved ex 
tra super double-sided zine-fluted wash 
board. ** Acme !’—mystice word! How in 
significant is that pile of rags in the garret 
when pitted against such a lovely house 
hold gem! Thus, at least, you would read 
the sentiments of the enraptured custom 
er, were you to glance at her expression 
She is not long in deciding. ‘Ef they’ 
rags enuff, Mr. Spink, I bleeve I'll trade 
fer it.” He follows her into the hous« 
and after spending ten minutes in the 
sitting-room in friendly gossip, re-ap 
pears tugging the bag of rags. They ar 
weighed; they kick the beam and to 
spare; the ‘‘ Acme” becomes her priceless 
treasure, and there is still eleven cents 
due her, which she takes out in a ‘cake 
o soap fer the spar chamber, a doughnut 
cutter, a ball o’ wickin’, ‘n’ the 
skein cotton.” 

If vou ever find yourself doubting which 
road to take when in quest of a pleasant 
drive, it is always safe to conclude upon 
the ‘‘river road.” It may lack the ele 
of panoramic views, but 
they will be replaced by other pictures 


rest in 


ments broad 
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will come much closer to you, | laugh again and again at the gushing ar 
vou will also be sure to find many | dor of those comical bobolinks fluttering 
same features common to the | through the air in their pell-mell rhapso 
ntain road” and otherroads. Their | dy, and dropping exhausted in the grass, 
v cliffs, with their nodding colum- | or alighting out of breath upon the jut 


and mountain laurels; their way- | ting fence rail 


ickets of sumac, elders, mountain 


And then you will leave the darkness 


erry, and moose-wood with its large | of some hemlock grove to open out upon 
shaped leaves, checkered, splashed, | that old rickety toll-bridge which we all 


CROSSING THE FORD 


ind blotched with crimson, as though 
painted by the falling drops of ** red ink” 
from those poke-berries hanging in such 
lone clusters above them. You will be 
sure to creep along the edge of that field 
of clover, timothy, and purple grasses, 
with its nodding lilies and its dusty milk- 
weeds; you will see the mowers swing 
their seythes; and you will watch and 


remember At 

your approach a queer little 

old man will appear, stepping 

lazily from his doorway near the end of 
the bridge, and perhaps also his pretty, 
red-lipped, buxom daughter, and you will 
be certain to look to and fro from one to 
the other in utter amazement at such a pos- 
sible freak of nature If it is he, he will 
look you over, and take you all in through 
his big blue goggles in his own good time; 
and should he be the little dried-up old 
specimen that I remember, he will then 
remark, *‘They’s three on ye, caountin’ 
the hoss—fifteen cents.” Or if it is she, 
there will be held out a very different 
looking hand, be assured, accompanied by 

a winning smile and a pleasant voice 
‘Fifteen cents, please.” And, by-the-way, 
while you are fumbling so absently for 
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the change—if you will permit a friendly 


1ion—yvou would make a much more 


expeditious matter of it were vou to fix 


ur eves more at vour pocket-book. and 


those moist red lips id those white 
| 


t brown of that 


hand the golden flow 
SULLY 


Now, if 


ig 


alr, 
Vou Choose Vou can turn direct 
} 


road follows 


the 


the sandy which 


the winding river, passing beneath 


shade of the giant but 


tonwood-trees 


leidoscopes amone trees 


the ka 


whose perpetual shal 


ing bark keeps their 


trunks painted with 


ever-changing mot 


Seet he fresh 
| 


tling's 


rreen bloteh from 
whichonlya 

moment 
a curly flake 


fallen 


avo 


has 


FRIENDLY 


In a few days it will have 

become sobered into a tender 
and the loose brown piece which 
hangs will and 
fall, carrying with it that hidden tuft of 
and to full 
that white bloteh which even now shows 


And this same pro 


gray, 


along its edge erackle 


spider-eges, bringing view 


beneath its shadow. 
cess is continued more or less through 
out the vear 
the branch tips, and there is a new set 
of tints with almost every month. Here 
your will out 
mid-stream, perhaps, by the sound of low 
rattle 
party of anglers anchored in the stream. 


from its huge stem clear to 


attention be arrested in 


voices or of an oar among some 
You can see the bobber dance upon the 
ripples, and if you look very sharply you 
can almost detect that tiny dragon- fly 
the little blue-bodied sunbeam, which is 
fluttering about its filmy 


rainbow wines above the water, now set 


certainly on 


tling lightly upon the rowlock, or even 
poising to thread that pendent fish-line 
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with its bright metallic needle. \ 
hear the flip-flap of the runnine 
beneath those flat bows: and now ¢ 
a rising tumult in the water. a su 


a spattering, and a wriggling 


COUNSEL, 


flopping on the bottom of the 

boat. You had forgotten your earriag 

your whip had become a fish-pole on tli 
instant; it was raised with a snap—and 
away starts your pony through the low 

hanging willows that sweep across you. 
Suddenly they let you out again 
upon a stretch of deep white sand, wher 
nimble tiger-beetles rise and g@listen in 
their short flights before you, and your 
very ears seem to vibrate with the dizzy 

busy buzz of cricket life among the road 
We will not for 
get that green-eyed horse-fly, nor the 
swarm of huge mosquitoes, with their 
striped stockings and their tremendous 
thirst, nor that friendly counsel from over 
a road-side fence, as we hesitated at the 
ford: 

‘Ye want to start in jest whar ye see 
thet ar’ stun stickin’ aout 0’ water, ‘n’ then 
folly the ripple right araound. Keep clus 
into it, *n’ ve can’t go wrong; *n’ ef I wuz 
yeu I sh‘d jes’ be gittin’ right along, fer 


face. 


side weeds and sedges. 





CALLING THE COWS 


I'm ecal’latin’ we’re a-goin’ to git a leetle tech o 

rain aout o’ thet ar’ claoud, ‘n’ the ripples all goes in 

the rain.” 
There are a hundred other things which come crowding on the thought. There 
as a splash in a puddle, where every drop seemed to give birth to a score of yellow 


vutterflies that flew up about us in a fluttering swarm; a row of twittering swal 
ows on a wire; a rumbling, top-heavy stage-coach, with six galloping horses, and 
cheering crowd up aloft, dodging beneath the maple branches; orf a friendly chat 


with the quaint old village doctor in his ancient one-horse chaise. There was a lus 
cious quaff of wine from the purple clusters of wild cherries, picked from the carriage 
from an overhanging bough; and other little pleasantries. That tight-drawn spider- 
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web, for instance, that cut and snapped 


across your face; that clumsy, rattle-joint 


ed grasshopper that bumped against your 


cheek, and landed kicking in your lap; or 


perhaps a wriggling inch-worm, that has 
hung himself for amusement, swinging di 
rectly in your path, awaiting what would 
seem to be the ambition of his life, an op 
portunity to measure the length of your 
nose—and which he actually did. Yes, 
they are all trivial, I} know; but then how 
| do such small trifles hold in 


large a pi ice 
' 


the grand total of a summer's holiday 


n the loveliest 


] 
would 


in New 
BK) find 
limit in our capacity of enjoyment. 

eve 


road 
igland erelong, I fear, Its 
The 
is surfeited and the mind often con 
fused at the endless pageantry, and unless 
the shadows of the twilight come to our 
rescue that it at 
length prove a tedious journey 

Then let the restful quiet of the gather 
ing darkness fall upon our roadway as we 
have often 


there is danger may 


SO seen it, when the dusky 
gloom veiled the landscape in obscurity, 
and our path ahead was lost in a glamour 
of vague 


The 


impenetrable mystery. 
air is. still. The sheltered spots 
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odors of the brooks and marshes 
now and then there steals upon the 
that delicate dew-born perfume, th 
pure breath from some awakening 
rose, lighting its pale yellow lamp 
the gloaming. The naiads of the px 
shrouded in their veil of mist, hay: 
since gone to rest, and could our ey: 
penetrate the dim shadows around 
might discover the drowsy clover | 
losing themselves in sleep, with 
palms and heads bowed dow n beneat 
benediction of the dew. You may 
perhaps, amid the silence, the plain 
wail of some whip-poor-will far away 
a slight rustling among the leaves « 


head; but it is not the breeze that rust; 


It is some soft-winged owl that has 
his perch for his mission of dark de 


or some night-flying moth, perhaps, se 


ing his mate among the shadows. 
how full of strangeness is this mysteri: 
commotion, drawing nearer and near 


you in the darkness, how weird and inex 


plicable, until you hear the boyish whist| 


the clatter of the loosened bars 


And 


answering 


air! 
an 


night 


comes 


how 
tinkle 


hark! 


, and hie 
the clear calling voice ringing in the st 
SOON the 


from. t} 


the 
white and 


among lowlands and the alders 


with 


are | gloom. 


Now a harsh grating note of t 
their gathering 


first katydid sounds high above in 
| maple-tree. Another and another see 
waiting to take up the challenge, and t 
air soon vibrates with the never-endii 
discord of their noisy multitudes. Mo 
ment by moment the road-side has wrappe: 
itself in obscurity, and now there is not! 
ing left but the black curtain of the night 
thrown over all. Nothing visible. A} 
ves, the tiny lanterns of the sporting fir 
flies that to 
darkness; but we are gone. 


vhostly 
the 
floating and creeping among the willows, 
where the gurgling water gives it birth,and 
launches it among the bogs and sedges. 
How still and motionless the leaves! Not 
even a good-night whisper from the aspen 
trees 


fog Even in dimness we ean see it 


The gnats are dancing in the quiet 
We can not see them, but we hear 
their singing wings. The rising mist has 
we feel its chill, and 
redolent with the damp 


air 


stolen close about us. have come seek us in thi 
it has 


be COTE 














HUNDRED years 
azo, Fleet Street 
was the most pic 
turesque, as it Is 
to-day the most 
characteristic, of 
London thor 
oughfares In 
the earliest days 
of George the 
Third, Temple 
Bar was the por 
tal of an avenue 
of many-gabled 
houses, from 
which swung 
trade signs of in 

erable variety. There were Saracens 

Heads and Golden Keys, Red Lions and 

Blue Boars, Bibles and Crowns and Mi 

By day they made a brave show of 
ov. At night they creaked and groaned 
iorus of strange accompaniment to the 

itchmen’s hourly records of Time’s wea 
progress. The dirty sidewalk was sep 
ited from the dirtier roadway by posts, 
er which the boys of the time played 
eap-frog, while cumbrons hackney car 
wes churned into mud the various ref 
flung into the street by thoughtless 
misewives and ‘‘idle apprentices ” Se 
dan-chairs were carried hither and thither, 
ttended by linkboys, and oceasionally in 
errupted by marauding foot-pads. Bob 
vigs and buekled shoes were the fashion: 
ind the miscellaneous crowd that passed 
through the frowning bar was as pictur 
sque as the street itself. To-day a griffin 
spreads a pair of bat-like wings over the 
spot where Traitor’s Gate barred the nar 
row way. The hybrid monster which the 
corporation have set up to mark the city 
ioundary is the civie crest; and had the 

fabulous creature been reared aloft on a 

mighty pillar towering up into the clouds, 

the effect would have been dignified, if not 
vrand. As it is, coming from the west, if 
is not the contemptuous thing severe crit 

ics would have us believe, though as a 
work of art it is not altogether a satisfac- 

tory performance. ‘* The Cock,” whose 

plump head waiter has been sung by the 

Laureate, no longer poses in leaf of gold 

within the shadow of Temple Bar. Such 

daylight as there is hereabouts now falls 
full upon the gilded bird, and the old 
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eating -room beyond the passage over 
which Grindley Gibbons’s chanticleer 
still mounts its ancient guard looks 
strangely out of keeping with the wooden 
pavement and the electric lamps of these 
brand-new days. 

The history of Fleet Street would be a 
chronicle of the rise and progress of the 
London press Kor that matter, it could 
be made the basis of a history of the me 
tropolis, not to say the story of England 
itself, for it has classie links of faet that 
loop events away back in the furthermost 
All the more httine is 
it that the press should set up in this re 


ages of darkness 


eion the fierce light that burns upon its 
ever-flaming altars... Who that is not oe 
cupied with that constant thirst of gold 
Which influences many of the crowd to 
day hurrying cityward can walk along 
Fleet Street without thinking of the ** foot 
prints on the sands of time” which this his 
toric thoroughfare recalls? Shakspeare, 
Ben Jonson, Walter Raleigh, Drvden, Dr 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Garrick, have met 
here for work and gossip, and in later 
davs Cobbett and Theodore Hook, Thack 
eray and Dickens, Hood and Jerrold, have 
carried on the old street's splendid succes 
sion. The site of London’s most famous 
taverns, it has always been a great litera 
ry and journalistic centre. A few illus 
trative instances of both these features 
may be mentioned here. Where the Rain 
bow now dispenses old English fare, the 
Devil Tavern stood. The legend of St. 
Dunstan tweaking his Satanic Majesty’s 
nose originated the sign Simon W adloe, 
‘the king of skinners,” kept the house. 
He was immortalized in Squire Western’s 
favorite song, ‘“‘Sir Simon the King.” 
The tavern had among its customers Jobn 
Cottington, alias ** Mull Sack.” the high 
wayman, who divided his favors between 
king and commonwealth, first ty picking 
the pocket of Oliver Cromwell, and then 
by robbing King Charles the Second’s 
chambers at Cologne of a vast quantity 
of plate. The impartial thief was finally 
hanged at Tyburn for murder. The Globe 
was a well-known tavern, frequented by 
Macklin, the comedian, Carnan, the book 
seller, and William W oodfall, the first Par 
liamentary reformer. 

The Cock Tavern remains to-day al 
most in the same condition as it was when 
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Pepvs ate a lobster there with Mrs. Pierce “This is to notify that the masts 
’ Cock and Bottle, commonly called 
Ale-House, at Temple Bar, hath disn 
servants and shut up his house, for 


sober glimmer of fire-light playing upon a “ 
mais vacation, intending (God willing) to x ' 


and Mrs. Knipp. The same long gloomy 
entrance from the street, with the same 


sawdust at the end of it; the same high : 


5 Michaelmas next, so that all persons 
backed seats and old square tables, the ever who have any Accompts with 





same appetizing atmosphere, redolent of Master, or Farthings belonging to the sa 
chops and old ale: and, one could be) are desired to repair thither before thy 


sworn, the very self-same head waiter | this instant July, and they shall rece 





+ whom Will Waterproof, in Tennyson's | faction.” 
ballad, apostrophizes in delightful mea One of these coins, the only sy 
sur extant, is preserved in a small ebor 
And hence this halo lives about and is shown to any person who | 
4 | “e i esaaeigge Feige piel curiosity to inspect it. We 
A yl atid ne nae h 5 looked at it the other day 
af Age nat Inkel th ceonmon: Draed While an antiquely attired iN 
5 That with the napkin dally: old gentleman, with a frill " 
} he came seus Ganymede, ed shirt front and a high 
a VeeS me coat collar, sipped his rath) Ue 
: The carved fire-place of the olden days | punch, and enjoyed the 
‘i remains It dates from the time of James primitive aspect of the place. Ever 
‘ the First: and on a winters night it is aj) and then vou meet here strang: 
; world-looking men who have a Rip 


Winkle air, as if they were revisiting 





ce haunts of their most ancient and 

Hay past vouth. The earliest printing~ 

ot were in Fleet Street, the earliest s 

* for stationery and books. Woynky1 

-: Worde (Caxton’s assistant) lived 

ni , at the sign of the Sun. Pope and \ 

oo burton are said to have first met at J: 

Wi Robinson's book-shop, down Inner Ty 

t ple Lane. On the north corner of Sx 
bury Square, Richardson, the printe 

novelist, lived and had his office. C| 

fi cers works were first printed by Thon 

$) Godfrey near Temple Bar. Cobbett’s / 

ae litical Register was printed in bi 

cf Court, which is one of the most interest 

a ing of the many historical courts that 

ee ? abound in Fleet Street. It is still a quaint 

+! picturesque corner, as our illustration con 

hi veys,and is thick with publishing and 

x printing o.uces. The S.auoners’ Schoo 

i; is curiously packed away in a half-blin< 

a nook of it, and the arms of the Medic: 

Ay Society remain over the doorway of thi 


5 
4 FIRE-PLACE IN THE COCK TAVERN. most imposing of its houses, while Truth 
hangs out over the way its modern bannet 
cheery thing to see the great copper kettle | of the classic lady with the lamp. Dr 
of the house s* “iging over the fire, and | Johnson lived and died in Bolt Court 
William, the ‘we'ter, making whiskey | It was here that young Samuel Rogers 
punch for guest » sit’hy the hot hearth | went to show the doctor the early efforts 
smoking long clay pipes. ~! ne Great Fire | of his Muse. Dr. Johnson is said to hav 
of London stopped at Temple Bar, and | forecast the lighting of London by gas in 
saved the Cock. During the Plague, in | this court. Watching the lamp-lighter 
1665, the landlord closed his house, retired | he observed that the flame of one of the 


Se OTE. VERB ES 


ae aoe 





tet Neer 


i into the country, and published the follow- | oil wicks died out. The lamp-lighter at 2 
= ing advertisement in The Intelligencer; | once re-ascended his ladder, partially lift : 
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cover, and thrust in his torch, when | large one made to put out as a sign ove) 
k vapor that surrounded the wick | his shop, but he never used it. Befor 
re. and lighted it. ‘* Ah.” said the | Johnson went to Bolt Court he lived at 


‘one of these days the streets of No. 7 Johnson Court, from 1765 to 1776; 











DR. JOHNSON’S HOUSE. 


London will be lighted by smoke!” What 
would his lugubrious majesty ‘ave said 
of the electric lamps? It is worth while 
mentioning, in passing, that at the east 
corner of Peterborough Court, where The 
Daily Telegraph is now published, was 
the first store opened for the sale of ** Hert 
ners Euprion,” or *‘ Instantaneous Light 
\pparatus,” the complicated predecessor 
of the Luecifer-mateh. Cobbett’s original 
shop was at 183 Fleet Street, but he re- 
moved to Bolt Court. A gridiron was en- 
graven on the first page of his Register, 
indicative of the political martyrdom he 
was prepared to endure, and he had a 


but it was in Gough Square North where 
he compiled most of his Dictionary, and 
lost his beloved wife Letty. Some time 
about the year 1820, Sir Walter Scott met 
Theodore Hook at dinner. Charmed with 
his conversation, impressed with his intel 
lectual power, and sym, “thizing with the 
poverty of his worldlv means, he recom 
mended him to © frie vho was on the 
eve of start! John bull. Hook was 
thereupon appointed editor, and the jour 
nal was commenced at No. 11 Johnson’s 
Court. Fora long time this appointment 
was worth £2000 a year, the journal being 
a distinct and financial suecess from the 
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first issue. John Bull is still published, | and out of noise,” whereas to-day 
and has a fair circulation among old-fash- | very heart of London’s tumultuo 
tle. removed to S 
House in 1782, and sold the Cran: 


ioned Consery itives, and subseribers who The society 


are interested in its literary articles and 








% clerical news building to the Scottish Hospital a 
| Crane Court, of all the courts in Fleet | poration, by whom it is. still oc 
u Street, has been the most prolitic of jour On the site of the first house on thie 
{ as you enter Crane Court, Dryden | 
Bt rao the printer, had his office. He 
f/ 4 - ‘ rested upon suspicion of having 
th / A | No. 45 of Wilkes's North Briton 
ls Society of Arts first met in Crane ¢ 


Its rooms were over a circulating 





rv. It was in Crane Court that Di 
in Knight, of the British Museum 
fitting up a house where Coneane: 


lodged), found the letter in 


Ta ago 





which 
burton said Dryden borrowed for wa 
leisure, and Pope for want of time 


i th TI 08 


Tn nee er een eae 


Commercial Chronicle was started }y 
and The Traveller had ottices in the cx 
until it was merged into The Globe, w\ 


ae 


me 





re er tae Ren aby 




















CRANE 


COURT. 


Rebuilt after the great 
fire of London, it still contains some good 


nalistic nurseries 


specimens of old brick-work. Mr. Timbs, 
in his Walks and Talks about London. 
savs the large front house was built by 
Sir Christopher Wren, and inhabited by 
Dr. Edward Brown, an 
cian, until 1710, when it was purchased, 
with the ‘‘adjoyning little house,” by the 
Royal Society; the president, Sir Isaac 
Newton, being in favor of the place, be 
‘‘in the middle of the town, 


eminent physi 


cause it was 


is now published in the Strand Kor 
some years The Globe was a favorite 

nal of the Liberal party. It is now a ( 
servative organ, edited by Mr. Armstron, 
and printed on a pink-toned paper. — 7) 
Globe has a pleasant novelty on its fi 
page, a daily essay of a purely lite: 
character. It is the work not 
of the staff, but of 
Many excellent contributions to this d 
partment have come Mr. Palme 
the editorial lieutenants of thi 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. Mr. Josep 
Knight, Mr. Thomas Purnell (the **\ 
who excited the ire of poor Mr. Tom Tay 
lor by his attacks in The Athena@uwm), and 
Mr. Henry Hersee are among its principa 


ONLY 


mem bers outside 


from 


one of 


writers of dramatic, musical, and genera 





criticism. In its active days of Liberal 
polities, The Globe was credited with be 
ing often under the direct inspiration ot 


Lord 


fairs. 


foreign at 
Mr. Francis Mahony, known to 
Father Prout,” 
most constant writers, and had a peeunia 
ry interest in the profits of the paper. It 


Palmerston, touching 


fame as ‘ was one of its 


does not come within the compass of this 
article to tell the history of The Globe 
which, however, is not thus briefly passed 
over on any other grounds than the n¢ 
cessity of restricting the subject of ‘‘ Jour 
nalistie London” to the space of a certai 
limited number of pages. The early num 
bers of Punch were printed in Cran 
Court. the 
writer contributed a complete history of 


Some vears ago present 


this famous periodical to the pages of 
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Taken asa 


i Society. 
in interesting literary 
the story of Punch is 
ed with the lives and 
f the leading wits, hu 


essayists, novelists, 
itesmen of the Victo 

t It introduced to 

d the best composi 
Douglas Jerrold, Tom 

Albert Smith, Stirling 

( Thackeray, Gilbert a 
tt. and Shirley Brooks. 
made Doyle, Leech, 

Du Maurier, Bennett, 
fenniell famous. Dur 
past five-and-thirty 

s of Eneland’s eventful 
storv, Punch has been an 
nowledged power in the 

ite. There were literary as 
as political and scien 
giants in the days when 
wich was young—authors 

| journalists who were just 
stepping out of the common 
ick of men to make their 
yressions on this wonder 
telegraphs and 
Bulwer was ap 


age of 
nny newspapers. 
fame. 
‘harles Knight was compiling his Hncy 
lopedia. Wordsworth was laureate. 
‘lizabeth Barrett, Mrs. Hemans, Eliza 
wok, and Harriet Martineau were prov 
at once the beauty and strength of 
intellect. Leigh Hunt was 
ithering honey on Parnassus, dreaming 


voaching the height of his 


ninine 


iuch, but never rising to such a pitch of 
ild imagining as that his son Thornton 
uld become the editor of London's 
largest circulated daily paper,” publish- 
1 at a penny, and wielding a great 
ational power. Captain Marryat was 


t 


commending Peter Simple to the young | 
| adviser and the most trenchant interpret 


The elder Disra- 
ell was givine to the world his Amenities 


hearts of Christendom. 


of Literature; while sundry poets and 
authors were preparing lively incidents 
for his successor, who has not yet arisen. 
Samuel Warren had just published Ten 
Thousand a Year; Lever, Charles O' Mal 
ley: Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Rome; 
Douglas Jerrold was inventing stories be 
yond that ‘‘strip of silver sea” which he 
said was the best thing between France 
and England ; and Charles Dickens was 
busy on the first chapters of The Christ- 
mas Carol. Fancy, after all, amidst this 
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F. C. BURNAND 


great literary light, the darkness of a com 
munity that did not know Tiny Tim! One 
almost looks back to pity a world that had 
not joined in the little martyr’s Christmas 
toast, **God bless us every one!” To Mark 
Lemon is entitled the credit of founding 
Punch; and he was a model editor. At 
his death he was sueceeded by Mr. Tom 
Taylor, who in his turn was followed by 
Mr. Shirley On this scholarly 
and facile journalist and author resting 
from his labors, Mr. F. C. Burnand came 
Mr. Burnand is one of the 
most original humorists of his time. For 
many years he had been ‘‘the life and 
soul” of Punch, as to-day he is its best 


Bro Oks. 


into power. 


er of its spirit and purpose. Messrs. Brad 


| bury and Evans, who started The Daily 


News, bought Punch, through Mark Lem 


| on, when it was in danger of collapse, and 


found in their enterprise ‘‘an exceeding 
great reward.’ The late Mr. Grant, in 
his book of The Newspaper Press, says 
£1000 a year was in his time the highest 
salary paid to the editor of a London jour 
nal. For some years prior to his death 
3radbury and Evans paid Mark Lemon 
£1500 a year for editing Punch. At No. 
10 Crane Court The Illustrated London 
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HARPER'S NEW M¢ 
News was first printed. It was the pro 
ject of Mr. Herbert Ingram during the 
time that he was a news agent at Notting 
ham. We propose later on to deal with 
the rise and progress ol this remarkable 
paper. Mark 
chief adviser in connection with the man 
agement of the journal in its early days 
Indeed, there were few prominent publi 
cations of his time that Mark Lemon was 
not interested in. He edited The 
Family Herald, as well as The Field, 
which latter journal was for a short time 
owned by Bradbury and Evans. The 
Family Herald and The Field are now 
Mr. 


Sergeant Cox, who died a year ago, left 


Lemon was Mr. Ingram’s 


once 


two of the best properties of the day. 


an immense fortune behind him, largely | 


made out of The Field. The astute law 
ver had a peculiar prescience in regard to 
He had the faculty of jud 
ing what the public wants, and a keen 
scent for unoccupied ground in the broad 
The Field 
was at one time the property of Benjamin 
Webster, the actor-lessee of the Adelphi, 
and it had nearly died on his hands, when 
Mr. Cox bought it for a trifle. Fixing in 
his mind what the programme of the pa 
per ought to be, he cast about for an edit 
Mr. Walsh, a surgeon of Worcester, 
had just at this time published a book on 
dogs, and a kindred work, showing a large 
Mr. Cox open 
ed negotiations with Mr. Walsh, and in 
duced him to accept the editorship of The 
Field. Mr. Walsh appointed sub-editors, 
or chiefs of departments, while travellers, 
naturalists, and invited 
send in accounts of the sports of foreign 
lands, together with articles on natural 
history, or matters of general interest to 
country gentlemen. Reporters were ap- 
pointed to supply reliable and late 
counts of agriculture, sporting, hunting, 
racing, yachting, shooting, and The Field 
became a mirror of the urban and rural 
world. It grew in importance and popu- 
larity, and has for many years been pay- 


newspapers. 


o- 
‘4 


field of journalistic enterprise. 


or. 


knowledge of field sports. 


others were to 


ac- 


ing an annual income of probably more 
than £25,000. Almost in the same way 
Mr. Cox bought The (Jueen He took it 
to The Field office, and made it for ladies 
what The Field is for gentlemen 
plete magazine of all their practical wants 
and requirements, as well as a useful re- 
flection of fashion, an organ of cookery, 
and a reporter of the doings of society. 
From a losing property, The Queen in two 


a com- 
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years is said to have paid, and its 
to-day is not less than £10,000 a y 
itmay bedoublethatsum. The | 
and Mart was anew venture of M 
springing out of the overgrow) 
ment of exchange in The Quee 
one of the modern curiosities of | 
journalism, and a very profitabl 
taking. 
As the City Hall marks the ce 

journalistic activity in New Yorl 

the middle of Fleet Street be take) 
point around which within about 
mile beats and throbs the newspay 
chinery of London. Within this 
are all the offices of all the great jo 
many of them, as in the case of The 7 
The Tribune, The Herald. The Wo 
New York, being almost next-doo. 
bors, notably The Telegraph, The Si 
ard, The Morning Advertiser, The D 
News. Around 
quarters of many famous weeklies a1 


them cluster thy 
London offices of great provincial 
Manchester Eva) 
Neweastle Chronicle, ] 
Scotsman, Leeds Me: 


nals, such as the 
and Times, 
Times, The 
Liverpool ( ‘ourier, Manchester Gua) f 
and other organs of influence and pos 

It is one of Mr. Gladstone's favorit 

ries that the provincial press is bette: 
formed and more powerful than thi 
temporary journalism of London. T 
can be no question that the country 

has been far more constant in its devoti: 
to Mr. Gladstone as a statesman that 
London papers have. <An astute writer 
in The Nation (New York) says Mr. G 


} 
| 


stone's preference for the provincial o 
the London journals lies in the fact 
he is criticised by the newspapers of Li 


don, and flattered the 
It is interesting to 

in an American journal articles so we 
informed about the inner life of Englis 
journalism as those which have appear 
in The Nation. But I have 
where a true estimate of the remarkab 

change which has taken place in the i 

fluence of the provincial press since the 
complete development of telegraphic in 
terecourse between the country and thi 
metropolis. <A few years ago, before thi 
establishment of 

special intelligence wires, the provincial 
editor was far more in accord with Lon 
don opinion than now, and for this rea 
son: when the great Parliamentary and 
other speeches of the day came to him 


by hewspapers ¢ 


the provinces. 


seen no 


news associations and 





also before him ‘he editorial opin- 


the leading London daily jour 
The Queen's Speech, the Budget 
and other important political mani 

s, proposals, and discussions reached 
simultaneously with the editorials 

1 of the metropolitan press. Be 
expressed the opinion of his jour 

his readers, he was informed and 

ed with the views of London. Some 

ry editors were content to adopt the 
Ons of certain papers which belonged 
ir party. Others weighed up the 

s of two or three journals, and com 

| what fitted their opinions with such 
of advocacy or denunciation as they 
ed most suitable to their constituen 
Phus the metropolitan press exercised 
ng influence on the pens of country 
rs, and in those days the London pa 
shad a much larger circulation in the 
nees than they have now. The po 
m of the country editor and leader 
er has entirely changed with the con- 
ent telegrams of Reuter, and the use 
special London wires. He now re 
es the Queen's Speech almost as soon 
s the London dailies get it. The Budget 
a ill other great debates are telegraphed 
im as they occur, so that the editorial 
ion of the country editor is nowadays 
, more individual and independent one 

in that of his London contemporary. 
With the proofs of the Parliamentary 
ates Or important international news 


hefore him, sometimes with only the tele- 
craphie flimsy itself to guide him, he must 


vrite his editorial upon the subject report- 
|. Asarule, the country editor is a writ- 

y¢ journalist. He has assistants, but he 
himself contributes to his paper its most 
mportant editorials. He must write, as 
_rule, on the spur of the moment. There 
is no club where he can gather the pre- 
vailing opinion. He can not go outside 
is office and tap the sentiments of the 
crowd. He has no colleagues with whom 
to consult. No minister is interviewed 
for him as to the probable course of the 
covernment under certain circumstances. 
He has no proprietary chief picking up 
ideas in the lobbies of the Commons, or 
sitting within ‘the magic portals” of the 
House itself, who will slip out and guide 
him with a special ‘‘tip.” The very at- 
mosphere of London seems instinct with 
the opinion of the hour on great ques- 
tions. In the clubs you hear a hundred 
opinions and comments while great de- 
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bates are in progress. The telegraphic 

desks at the Reform, the Carlton, and at 
many minor clubs are centres of opinions 
as well as news. The country editor has 
none of these advantages. Leeds and 
Manchester and Birmingham have gone 
to bed long after London clubs and cote 

ries are reading and discussing the night- 
ly telegrams. Moreover, the principal 
provincial daily papers only receive full 
telegrams of great events, the baldest 
summaries being supplied to the loeal 
clubs, and those only up toa certain hour: 
so that the editorial writer who is to in- 
fluence the local opinion of the next morn 

ing distinetly gives them his own unin- 
fluenced individual opinion. It will no 
doubt smack of the party flavor of his pa 

per, but it will be free from the sudden 
impulses of London opinion. Sitting in 
his office alone, with the facts to be dis 
cussed fresh before him, he has written his 
article; and whether for good or evil, it is 
the outcome of an independent mind, un 
biassed by outside information, unchecked 
by ministerial or other influence; and in 
this way, having to exercise its own judg- 
ment, the provincial press has come to em 
ploy high-class talent, which has been fur 
ther improved by having to rely upon its 
own. resources, and by the constant exer 
cise of the courage of expressing its opin- 
ion. It is natural that under these con- 
ditions the provincial writer should be 
cautious in his language and consistent 


in his Views. The re 1s more active po 
litical life in the country than in Lon- 
don, because polities represents recreation 


as well as duty in provincial towns and 
cities. Therefore the local journal ean 
not afford to be otherwise than consist 
ent. Its policy is watched with jealous 
eyes, and political chiefs like Gladstone 
on the one hand and Salisbury on the 
other are gods not to be lightly criticised. 
At the same time The Nation is hardly 
fair when it says that the country press 
merely re-echoes Mr. Gladstone's opin- 
ions; for touching the Russo-Turkish war 
there were some notable examples of Lib- 
eral journals that went over to the other 
side, as The Daily Telegraph did on the 
question of foreign polities 

The Sheffield Daily Telegraph, under 
Mr. E. C. Leng (who exposed the Broad- 
head tyranny, a pen in one hand, a re- 
volver in the other), risked an established 
Liberal position to follow the Conserva- 
tive Premier. Itis true that on the whole 
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question, if we may judge by the result of 


general election, a tremendous per 
itage of country opinion was with Mr. 
Gladstone ‘The metropolitan journals 
The 
prophesied success ; 


Therefore Mr 


s conclusion is that provincial jour 


prophes ed defeat; they were Wrong 
journals 


right 


provincial 


thev were Glad 


stone 


nals understand and reflect public opin 


ion, While the metropolitan mistake and 
But Mi 
himself to the year ISSO: he 


IS74 


prophesi 


mislead it. Gladstone confines 
does hot look 


the 


d his victory at the 


back to the vear when provin 


cial Journ ils 


polls, and he found out they were com 


pletely wrong. The fact is, the great ma 


the provincial journals Lib 
and the wish being father 


thought, they always prophes: 
victory.” This is a lausible 
tion 
I think, truly 
S74 e 

P 


Vision > 


but it does not, 
In the 


was no particular di 


and is admirably pu 
1 


gvaugce the situation 
lection there 


opinion b London 
Mr. Gladstone had 
] ] 


Wary 


tween and 


th proy made 


iInces, 
many mistakes, more partic the one 
of arrogance toward his party and its lead 
ers A feeling had spread that he had 
the influ 
his country The 
had flouted Eneland 
over and over again with having sunk to 
the The 


national pi ide was roused with the stigma 


neglected to maintain foreign 
ence and dicnity of 


Continental press 


position of a third-rate power 


cast upon Mr. Gladstone's government by 
the opposition, that the policy of his gov 


ernment was peace at any price 


His pop 


ularity fell; it went down under the com 
instinet of 


mon the people that there was 


; , , 4] 
foreign trouble ahead, and that neither he 


nor his cabinet were the persons to cope 


with it. This is not an expression of 
political es 


Mr. Glad 


his eleetion 


opinion (this paper is not a 


sav), but it is a matter of fact 
stone’s majority, in spite of 
income tax, 


Mr 


But on that occasion there 


promise to reduce the Was 


east to the winds, and Disraeli was 


returned was 
division ol 
the 


the last 


no marked opinion between 


the opinions of London and 
At 
The 


in accord with their country contempora 


provin 


cial press veneral election 


there was. London press were not 
ries either on the question at issue or i 
their the Whether 
the country opinion was the right one as 
to the imperial policy of Lord Beacons 
field is an open question, which it is not 


But there can 


forecast of results. 


necessary to discuss here. 
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be no question about the Gladstor 
tory being far more of a surpriss 
than the country 
London papers interpreted the r 


don it was to 
the unanimous expression of the o 
of intellectual and moneyed Lond 
The 


the views of the citv on ‘Change and 


ing against the government. 


banks, and the opinions of May! 
Clubland at the West, as the opin 
London. But it turned out not to b 
opinion of voting London; while th: 
guine forecasts of the Liberal press of 
were the outcome of the d 


t 


country 
tent of the masses, and the general 
ing of a great party stimulated by t 
sire for a change of government 

Gladstone may take a good deal of 
to himself for the marshalling 
What Lord Beaeconstield eall 


pilgrimage of passion” 


forees 
was the trum 
Mr. Gladstone 


mous tour of oratory did much to 1 


eall of a great chief. 
for the country press their forecast ot 
overthrow of Lord Beaconsfield 

Mr. Gladstone is often said to be m 
of a than a 
there may be a certain amount of d 
flattery of the provine 
provincial England, 
makes and 


politician statesman, 
macy in his 
press. It is 
journalistic London, that 
mnakes Parliaments, but country journa 
will 
Premier's statement that they are bette: 
informed than thei brethren of 
the 


house of 


ists themselves not with 


agree 
the me 
London is centre of 
half the 
World on its way to the continent of Eu 
It isthe pivot upon w hich the finan 
The 
head quarters of the Anglo-Saxon race, it 
is the capital of capitals. All the know] 
edge of creation past and present is 
lected here. 

is the starting-point of great events, the 


tropolis. the 


world, the way Old 
rope. 


cial operations of the world move. 


col 
The seat of government, it 
receptacle of news and opinions from 
What 


wire, London learns by word of mouth 


abroad. the country learns by 


The foreign ambassador, the great travel 


ler, the 
scientist, the soldier from distant camps, 


diplomatic intriguer, the foreign 


the Queen’s"messengers going to and fro, 
hear their 
Ministers of 
state, members of Parliament, government 


we meet them face to face; we 
stories from their own lips. 
officials, the special correspondents of 
great newspapers, they are here on the 
spot, and official intelligence of current 
movements and changes, of facts and 
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filter from these sources through ‘friend Mr. Gladstone.” Remembering 


nd down to the streets, and give the proverb that hawks do not eat hawks, 
formation of public opinion an | journalists should not disparage the social 
of information which can not distinetion of their class A great jour 
reach the country; and London | nal like The Daily Telegraph wields as 
sina position to give a sober and powerful an inthuence as Mr Gladstone, 


able opinion on foreign politics | and to suggest that the director of such a 


linburgn, Manchester, Gl isgow, | power has not sutticient standing to meet 
Shettield, Leeds, Liverpool, or | Mr. Gladstone on equal terms, ¢ specially 
cham. It would be easy to build | at a time when The Telegraph was sup 
ountain of reasons to refute Mr. | porting the Gladstone policy, is to dis 


me's assertions as to the superior | count the general status of the journalist, 
dge of the provincial over the Lon- | and depreciate the very power which the 
ess, and without for a moment dis- | press claims for itself as the fourth estate 
ng the scholarship and power of the | of the realm. Besides, who does not re 

y editors, from whose ranks Lon- | member Lord Palmerston’s famous rebuke 
itinually recruits its own: but it is | to Mr. Disraeli when the caustic leader of 

to the purpose of this sketch that we | the opposition suggested, in a Parliament 
turn our undivided attention to the | ary debate, that there were London ed 
spapers of the metropolis. itors who were politically influenced by 
\ithough it has its head-quarters in and | their reception in ‘the gilded saloons” 

d Fleet Street, it is hard to say where | of the wives of ministers ? 

nalistic London begins and_ ends. The sneer was aimed at Mr. Delane, who 
was When the ** writer for the press” | was constantly invited to Lady Palmer- 
not consider that his calling made it | ston’s parties. The House of Commons 
ssary for him to ‘** mix in society,” to | did not see this more quickly than Lord 
ong to the best clubs, and have an es- | Palmerston did. The fine old English 
shment of his own where the greatest | man at once denounced the slight attempt 

the land should not be ashamed to visit | ed to be put upon the integrity of journal 
but should gladly grace his board | ism, and amidst the cheers of the Com 

d interchange family courtesies at his | mons he paid a splendid tribute to the 
s receptions. The Potts of Dickens | character of Mr. Delane, the editor of The 

ud be as hard to find in the country | Times, concluding by saying that it was a 
day as the Shandon of Thackeray in | source of pride and gratification to possess 
London. As Bohemia has laid aside its | the personal friendship and enjoy the so 
mg pipe and ‘‘two of gin,” its sawdust | ciety of a man of Mr. Delane’s high honor 
floors and pewter pots, so has journalistic | and varied acquirements. In press circles 
London advanced from the tavern corner, | the late Lord Beaconsfield is credited with 
the sponging-house, and the gutter to take | other personal slights of journalists; and 
foremost place in the best society of the | this is strange, seeing how intimately his 
time, combining with literary London to | career was at one time bound up with lit 
make an intellectual aristocracy that bids | erature and the press. He was the ** Run- 
r to hold in general estimation a stand- | nymede” of The Times, and he must have 
v equal to that of hereditary rank and | contributed many a brilliant article to the 
fortune. Liberal Premiers and Liberal | papersin hisearly days. But when he was 


cabinets are credited with showing a more | one of the gilded youth of London, press 
genuine respect for journalism than their | men were ‘** poor devils” to be sneered at 
Conservative opponents, though both have | and contemned; and in his later days the 
long since ceased to keep the London ed- | brilliant statesman and satirist was not 
tor where Lord Chesterfield detained Dr. | able to shake off the social traditions, ax- 
Johnson, a patient and despised waiter | ioms, and customs of the time when he 
on greatness among the lackeys in the | was a beau of the first water, and the cen 

hall. Now and then a London journal- | tre of a fashionable set that wiped its feet 
ist unconsciously reveals the old state of | on journals and journalists. How bitter- 
things when he scotfs at some successful | ly some of the newspapers and ‘* newspa- 
rival who has ventured to refer familiarly | per writers” (as Burke called them, when 
to a distinguished person, just as Mr. | he said, *‘They are for the greater part 
Lawson was attacked for speaking in some | either unknown or in contempt’) have 
past controversy of the Premier as his | avenged their dead and gone brethren the 
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future historian of the fourth estate may il 
| 


ustrate by extracts from the present press 


files for the information of a future gen 
eration. At the same time, the public 
men of the present day have had * big 


stand-up fights” with the newspaper—not 
ably the encounter between Mr. Cobden 
and Mr. Delane, when Cobden spoiled his 
opening letter by the pettifogging and 
hackneyed pretense that he was not in 
the habit of reading The Times, but that 
his attention had been called to it; nota 
bly when Mr. John Bright jibed at the 
Beaconsfield ministry for allowing them 
selves to be influenced by the warlike 
tendencies of a section of their supporters, 
and by “the raving lunacy of The Pall 
Mall Gazette, and, if the House would 
pardon the alliteration, the delirium tre- 
mens of The Daily Telegraph.” 

As these papers can make no pretense 
to a systematic history of journalism, the 
writer proposes to himself rather to give 
prominence to new and authorized facts 
in connection with the great journals of 
the time than to set out the ordinary and 
oft-repeated histories which have become 
familiar. In selecting his subjects, he 
lays aside the customary marshalling of 
dates of priority, and does not consider it 
necessary to parade the precedence which 
has been given to journals according 


to age, circulation, or position. He 
anxious that it shall be considered he is 
merely chatting with the readers about 
a great subject, while neither he nor 
they have any more time at the moment 
to spare than is necessary for a gossip, 
which he hopes will, however, be both 
pleasant and instructive. Among the 
stories of the projection and _ establish- 
ment of London papers, that of The Daily 
News has never been completely told, 
We can commend this present history of 
it as new in many respects, and true in 
all. The first number is dated January 21, 


S 


1846. It is curious to see a daily paper 
without any telegrams. It was thought 
a great thing to have received from Paris 
on the 21st of January advices as late as 
the 19th. There was a story in Bouverie 
Street, which we believe was true, that 
before this number appeared, a bogus pa- 
per was brought out in order to show the 
preparedness of the machinery and detail. 
Notwithstanding this, it appears from the 
good-humored protest from ‘' A Subscrib- 
er,” in the second number, that the ar- | 


rangements were by no means perfect. | 


The letter is interesting. since it js 
that Mr. Charles Dickens wrote 
letter and the editorial rejoind 
follows. 


** To the Editor of the ‘ Daily News’ : 

“Str,—Will vou excuse my ealling 
tention to a variety of typographica 
your first number? = Several letters are 
ing on their heads, and several othe 
have gone out of town; while others 
ple who are drawn for the militia, a 
deputy, and are sometimes very od 
sented. Ihave an interest in the subj 
intend to be, if you will allow me, 

“YOUR CONSTANT REAI 

21st Janvary, 1846.” 

“We can assure our good-hnumored 
spondent that we are quite conscious 
errors he does us the favor to point out s 


ently. The very many inaecuracies a 
sions in our first impression are attrib 
to the disadvantageous circumstances 
ing the production of a first number 
will not ocenur, we trust, in any othe 
‘DaILy NEws.’” 


Dickens, during the six weeks of his « 
itorship, was most active in engaging co) 
tributors right and left. Money flo 
from the proprietary coffers ** like wate: 
A railway editor was engaged at 1 
thousand pounds a year. There were { 
eign, colonial, and Heaven knows 


editors besides. Bradbury and Evans suj 
plied the capital. Ultimately Mr. C. \W 
Dilke, the grandfather of the present Sir 
Charles, and a man of great energy, on 
becoming manager, reduced things to o 
der, though if it was upon his recommen 
dation that the price of the paper was low 
ered to 24d., his wits must have been 
asleep for once. In those days the heavy 
paper and advertisement duties made 
impossible for a journal to be sold profita 
bly under 5d. per copy. The object of Th 
Daily News for some time seemed to bi 
to constitute itself a popular Times. In 
those days The Times was not the cham 
pion of freedom it is now. 

The Daily News, on the other hand, es 
poused the cause of the nationalities ot 
Italy and Hungary, as of the Parliament 
ary reformers at home. In this work 
however, it quarrelled with Messrs. Cob 
den and Bright, whose peace-at-any-pric 
doctrines were not toitstaste. Mr. Bright 
openly sneered at The Daily News, and 
has never been a very cordial friend to it. 
Such contributors as Douglas Jerrold, Har 
riet Martineau, Dr. Lardner (who was the 
correspondent in Paris), and John For- 











gentleman to whom the public 


JOT 








ve the paper a high literary stand 
\ir. Forster made an excellent ed 
the forees against him were t 


1 
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} 


appears that she was on visiting terms 
with a lady who was anxious to get an 


too appointme nt on one of the ships for her 


} 


or him to prove successful. Mr. son, and having claims upon her Majesty, 


Hunt, a busy, energetic little doc- | s 


ie had asked the roval interposition. 


o wrote a fair account of the his- | The Queen called upon her one morning 


the newspaper press, worried him 

death in the effort to 

» paper to live upon ; 

i day without actual 

tion. He Was succeed 
worthy Scotchman 

‘ay-haired, canny Scot, 


as a post, into whose 


Lord Brougham said _ it 
npossible, though he oft 

d, to pour a confidential 
inieation. Forthis rea 
vor Weir was excluded 
the political clubs, great 
nis annoyance. There 

i. chorus of praise from 
press When the poor fellow 
despite the hostility which 
lreigned between them. No 
vas a better ** hater” than 
Weir. The Times of Sep 
her 17, 1858, had the fol 
ving paragraph: ‘** The late 
liam Weir.’ Under this 
tle The Daily News publishes 


‘ll-earned tribute to the 


ve 


emory of its late editor 


is greatly indebted for the able 
ind honest conduct of that 
ournal. We have often dif 
fered with it, but never with 
ut sincere respect for the ability and 
the gentlemanly spirit tn which it was 
onduected—a spirit which made it, the 
youngest of our contemporaries, a wor 
thy representative of the English press.” 
Harriet Martineau discussed all sorts of 
topics with the utmost freedom. She 

rote three articles a week by agreement, 
and this was continued after she had gone 
to her Westmoreland home. She delight- 
ed in her work, and contributed greatly 
to the high literary reputation of the pa- 
per. Her style was always clear and for 


cible, and her views were enlarged and | 


humane. One story which she used to 
tell after she had ceased to write, which 
was only a few years before her death, 
was that she once enabled the paper to 
make an announcement of the first im- 


portance, viz., the sailing of the fleet for 


the Baltic during the Crimean war. It 


or 
fy 


to tell her to set her mind at rest, for the 





J. R. ROBINSON 


fleet was going to the Baltic, and her boy 
should go with it In the afternoon Miss 
Martineau called to see her friend, and 
was told of the circumstances. With true 
journalistic aptness, she drove back to The 
Daily News office, and made known the 
fact, and The Daily News had all the cred 
it of having received exclusively an offi 
cial notification. In 1869, Mr. J. R. Rob 
inson, the manager, persuaded Miss Mar- 


| tineau to let him collect from The Daily 


News the various biographie sketches she 
had written for the paper. They were 
published, and secured a large sale. She 
was delighted, as she fancied the world 
had forgotten her. The praises which the 
critics lavished on the essays gave her 
great pleasure. The profits amounted to 
some hundreds of pounds, and were to 
her the least part of the gratification de- 
rived from the publication of the work. 
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Mr. Thomas Walker, who was for some 
time _ ib-editor of the paper, has a claim 
to the respect of the American people, for 


it was during his editorship that the paper 





H. HILL 


fought so gallantly in the cause of the 
North. In 1855, the present manager of 
the paper, Mr. J. R. Robinson, joined The 
Daily News, taking the post of editor of 
an evening paper in connection with The 
Daily News, called The Express, which 
under his direction was considered among 
journalists to be the best evening paper 
for news and general make-up that had 
ever been published. Mr. Robinson was an 
enthusiastic sympathizer with the North. 
For many years he had been the London 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune and 
the Boston Advertiser. The Southern 
sympathies of the wealthy classes tended 
to injure the paper, and certain large auc- 
tioneers, publishers, and other advertisers 
of that class declared they would have 
nothing to do with ‘‘such a raseally Yan- 
kee print.” Itwas even reported that the 
journal had been subsidized by the North. 
A facetious gossip went about vowing he 
had seen a cart-load of greenbacks at The 
Daily News door. The proprietors at 
that time were two gentlemen unknown 


to fame. They bore up under t} 
nal pressure for some time, but at 

crew nervous, and one of them 

that the paper should ‘* rat.” Th: 

goes that one day, w!] 
fortunes of the North \ 

their darkest, and M 

buck had postponed in | 

ment a motion for the 1 
nition of the South, s 
because, as he said, ** ey 
would have answered it 

fore the week had pa 
Robinson and his co- 

were confronted with the 
gestion that the policy of 
papers must be altered 

Both vowed they would st 

fast so far as each was « 
cerned, and go out into t 
wilderness if need be; } 
before a week had _ passed 
events had settled the ques 
tion, though not in the m 
ner indicated by Mr. Roebui 
Laboring patiently against 
the adverse condition of ‘to 
low a price,” The Daily News 
at last, in 1868, decided on 
for all to take the revolution 
ary step of transforming its 
into a penny paper. A fe 
gentlemen, including Mr. $ 
Morley, M.P., Mr. H. Labou 
chere, M.P., Sir Charles Reed, M.P., and 
Mr. H. Oppenheim, bought the paper, ani 
the experiment began. Mr. Walker, wh« 
will be remembered with esteem, we ar 
persuaded, by Mr. Adams and other Amer 
ican friends, obtained the comparative 
sinecure of the editorship of the London 
Gazette, which he still holds, and Mr 
Frank H. Hill, who, while editing The 
Northern Whig at Belfast, had contrib 
uted much valuable matter on the Amer 
ican question to The Daily News, and had 
subsequently joined it as assistant editor, 
becoming eventually editor-in-chief. An 
accomplished and scholarly writer, Mr. 
Hill has an incisive and telling style, 
which is aided by a broad and extensive 
knowledge of the world. One of his col- 
leagues, a man of undoubted and univers- 
ally acknowledged power, in replying to 
a letter addressed to him inquiring his 
opinion of Mr. Hill, whose acquaintance 
the writer had not made, says: ** You are 
aware, of course, that Mr. Hill is the au- 
thor of that collection of masterly and, I 
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was a leader-writer on The Sat 
urday Review 

For two vears, however, the 
hew penny paper Was carried on 
at a loss. In 1870 there came a 
change * You and Bismarck,” 
said the late Shirley Brooks to a 
chief of The News, ** are the only 
persons who have gained by this 
war; you deserved it.” Await 
ing his opportunity, Mr. Robin 
son, the far-seeing manager, had 
seized this war as the one to be 
used, His first theory was to 
substitute at every point the 
electric telegraph for the post. 
“You mean.” said the corre 
sponde nts to him, ‘that we are 
to telegraph bits of our letters.” 
“No,” was the reply: ‘you are 
to telegraph the whole of them.” 
Given the right men, this was 
the way tosucceed. Money was 





spent so freely that the coffers 
must have become very low be 


Nst pean ae) RO mraee fore the tide turned. A happy 
t alliance was contracted with the 
us think, unrivalled personal Political Por-| New York Tribune, the two papers ex 

traits. He is also, there can be no doubt, changing each other's dispatches. Mr. 
) the author of the * Political Adventures Smalley is held in great respect by his 
elf if Lord Beaconsfield. which appeared in | former associate, who declares him to be 


ev fhe Fortnightly Review. 


‘is one of the most accom 


j 





yu plished scholars I know, and 
nd sreading, both in solid and 
1 cht literature, is very va 

hi ried. He is a wonderfully 
ny rood talker, with a strong 
Y ive of the sareastiec in his 
ve manner and his way of look 

DT iwatthingsand men. Ido 
ir ot know any one who has a 
hie happier gift of touching off 
b i character in two or three 
1 phrases, and seeming to get 
ul to its very depths, and illus 
r, trate its weak points as if by 
n iflash. The number of hap 
rs py things he has said about 
oe people in publie life is sur 
re prising. At the same time, 
l- like many or most persons 
S- who have a liking for the sa 
oO tirical mood, he is a man of 
Ss singularly kind nature,about 
e whom one hears nothing that 
e i isnotto hiseredit.”” Mr. Hill, 
i 4 before he eame to the editori 


I 4 al chair of The Daily News, JUSTIN: MCCARTHY 
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‘ta very Napoleon of journalism.” The 
remarkable war telegrams in The Daily 
News changed the whole aspect of affairs. 
in one week the circulation increased 
from 50,000 to 150,000, and everywhere 
abroad The Daily News dispatches were 
recognized 


Collected after 
ward into two volumes, they still form 


as the best. 
the most complete record of the actual 
As indicating the influ 
ence of the paper, it may be said that in 


war operations 


the midst of the war the directors sug 
gested the collection of a fund for the re 
lief of the peasants 1m the occupied dis 
tricts of 


France. So rapidly was this 


taken up that in a few weeks £27,500 was 
forwarded in various sums to the office. 
This represented a tremendous addition to 
Mr. Robinson's labors, as he was treasurer, 
committee, and secretary allin one. Col 
lections were made at Westminster Abbey, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in a large num 


ber of churches and chapels throughout | 


theland. The number of war correspond 
ents on The Daily News statf was seven 
teen. Mr. Archibald Forbes was the chief, 


and his brilliant adventures and successes 


are so fresh in the minds of the public on 
both sides of the Atlantic that it is not 
necessary to dwell upon them here. Mr. 
Labouchere’s ** Diary of a Besieged Resi 
dent of Paris” is among the brightest and 
cleyerest of newspaper correspondence, 
Other distinguished ** war pens” on The 
Daily News were Messrs. J. A. MacGahan, 
IF. D. Millet, E. Pease, E. O'Donovan, T 
H. Skinner, and V. Julius. Among the 
eminent men who have contributed to 
The Daily News may be mentioned Sir 
Joseph Arnold, afterward judge at Bom 
bay; Professor T. Spencer Baynes; Mr. E. 
Pigott, Examiner of Plays in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s department; Drs. Warren, 
George Macdonald, and Westland Mars- 
ton; Professor Nichol; and Messrs. Will 
iam Black (the novelist), John Hollings 
head, J. N. Lockyer, A. Lang, and Mr. E. 


L. Godkin, the latter gentleman known | 


in New York as the accomplished editor 
of The Nation, which has not been inapt- 
ly called ‘tan improved Saturday Le- 
view. 
acumen and large knowledge of books, 
plays, and actors, is the dramatic critic; 
and Mr. Justin MeCarthy, one of the 
most industrious of the hard- worked 
class of journalists and authors, and a 
writer of great and varied gifts, is still 
properly credited with a good deal of the 


Mr. Moy Thomas, a writer of rare | 
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incisive editorial matter in Th: 
Novelist, journalist, historian, |: 
member of Parliament, Mr. Me(; 
a representative man in all the In 
of literature and polities, which hi 
sayed with courage and success, S$ 
his friends lament that he has been 
into the whirlpool of Irish agitati: 
despite his thirty years’ residence j 
land, he is Irish, ‘‘ native and to thi 
ner born,” and master of his own ck 
itis not for friends or admirers to | 
select the field of his labors, or the 
ical and personal objects of his 
thies. Journalistic London has rea 
be proud of counting among its ranks 
whose talents command alike the 1 
of friends and foes. 


THE PEABODY MUSEUM O] 
| ARCHHXOLOGY AND ETHNOLO 
LTHOUGH the Society of Antiqu 
«1 of London was founded in 1572, 
although other organizations devoted 
the collection of antiquities were est 
lished in the seventeenth and eightee: 
centuries, archeology as a science is of 
recent origin. The oldest European so: 
ety designed to further the study otf 
monuments of ancient civilization 
German Institute for Archeological Co: 


respondence at Rome 


celebrated in 187) 
only the fiftieth anniversary of its founda 
tion. But within the last ten years thi 
development of our knowledge of the ear 
ly races has been rapid and extensive 
The explorations of Di Cesnola at Cyprus 
of Schliemann at Troy and Mycene, of 
Wood at Ephesus, have lifted the curtain 
which had hidden the memorials of the 
civilization of Asia Minor. It is not rash 
to assert that within the last decade we 
have learned more of the character of thi 
early races, as embodied in their material 
works, than eighteen Christian centuries 
had taught. 

But the origin of American archeology 
is yet more recent. Although the works 
|of the early inhabitants of Mexico and 

Central America had been explored for a 
considerable period previous, it was not 
| till 1848 that a treatise of importance on 
| the antiquities of the United States was 
published. It was issued by the Smith 
sonian Institution, and was on The An- 
cient Monuments of the Mississippi Val 
ley. For the last thirty years the work 
of exploration and investigation has been 
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ried on with a creater or less degree of 


pidity. Yet if one day above another 
wks the time when American archwolo 
began to be pursued steadily and sys 
natically, that day is the 8d November, 
when George Peabody paid S150.000 
to Robert C. Winthrop and other trustees 
to found the Peabody Museum of Ameri- 
1 Archeology and Ethnology. 
Among Mr. Peabody's numerous gifts 
No 


ich museum as he proposed had been es- 


me Was wiser or more unique, 
iblished on this continent. No system- 
tie and prolonged endeavor had been 
ade to preserve and to compare the mon- 
iments of the ancient American peoples. 
(he remains of the early civilization (or 
arbarism) were gradually becoming ob 
literated. Although, therefore, scores of 
colleges were begging for endowments, 
and the university at Cambridge was sad- | 
y in need of funds in the prosecution of 
its regular work, he by his bequest founded | 
in institution whose like did not exist in 
\merica, and whose worth would be far 
more apparent in the year 2500 than in 
1866. Of the entire bequest Mr. Peabody 
directed that $45,000 be invested as a fund 


Whose income ‘shall be applied to form 
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AND ETHNOLOGY 


ing and preserving collections of antiqui 
ties and objects relating to the earlier 
races of the American continent, or such 

.as Shall be requisite for the investiga- 
tion and illustration of archaeology and 
ethnology in general, in main and special 
to the 
that an equal sum be 


reference, however, aboriginal 


American races” 


devoted to establishing a professorship of 


American archeology and ethnology in 
Harvard University ; and that the re 
maining $60,000 be allowed to accumulate 
till on reaching $100,000 it be employed 
in erecting a ‘‘ suitable fire-proof museum 
building.” Jeffries Wyman 
vestigations in comparative anatomy are 
hardly surpassed and 
originality by those of his friend Louis 
Agassiz in zoology—was appointed cura 
tor, an office which he held for the eight 
A collection 
of articles pertaining to the purposes of 


W hose in 


in thoroughness 


remaining years of his life. 


the museum was at once begun, and the 
work thus inaugurated in 1866 has ad 
vanced with greater vigor and richer re 
sults year. A 
after the bequest was made, a building, as 
Mr. Peabody, 
It stands near the more famous Agassiz 


each succeeding decade 


directed by was erected. 
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Museum. In its seven rooms and four 
galleries are arranged the collections; and 
ample facilities are provided for the pres 
. W. Putnam, and 


his assistants, to examine and compare 


ent curator, Professor I 


the bones, shells, vases, and other relies 
constantly received 

The objects included in the collections, 
now numbering more than twenty thou 
sand, have been obtained by explorers 
commissioned by the museum, 
by purchase, and by oift. Ex 
plorations have been made in 
many parts of the northern con 
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vases, bowls, and other articles of yp 
of spear and arrow heads; of awls 0 
deer’s horn or bone; of spoons n 
shells: of beads of teeth or shells: 
rings of either stone or clay. RB 
these and similar articles, which t] 
lier races emploved in either use o1 
ment, the mounds are mines far 
than either shell heap, cave, or 
bed. 

The work of the mound-builders ¢ 
a large extent. It is found in at 
one-half of the States and Territoris 
at points as widely separated as Wes 
New York and Utah, as Michigan 
Louisiana. The purposes of the mo 
are diverse. It is probable that 
were built for defense in war, otli 
the sites of temples and altars in relic 


worship, or of publie buildings, and 
certain that many were designed as | 
al-places. They are constructed usua 

of earth, sometimes of earth and stones 
and are frequently covered with the yn 
meval forest. 
| cheeologists differ, but it seems proba 

that many of them are the work of a rac 
anterior to that which occupied the cou 
try on the landing of Europeans. Certai 


Respecting their age 


scholars declare they have been abandoi 

Not infrequent 
lv they are located in a group of fifty or 
Their height extends from the 
slightest elevation, as possessed by many 
in Ohio, to a hundred feet, the altitude of 


ed for a thousand years. 
more, 


eae 
nF sta 
© FE rena 














tinent: inthe shell heaps on the = ay “fA 
St. John’s, in Florida, along the / ‘A 
coast of California, in the caves Sb { ) oa 
of Cumberland Gap, in the hie - ye 
gravel -beds of the Delaware Sif S. ? 
Valley, among the ruins of the Ai >i 
cliff houses of Colorado and hi : ‘ os, i 
New Mexico,andinthemounds jf ~ OP C«‘NS boiled i 
of Ohio, Utah, and the Missis in rat 7 } 
sippi Valley. Extensive inves- (& ¢ ff 

tigations have also been con Se f 

ducted in Central America and ee 

Mexico. The antiquarian trea “AS, GY ay 

sures which the pickaxe and the Sa ee” 

spade unearth in these widely —"— 

separated localities, however MOUNDS SURMOUNTED BY EARTH-WORK, LEBANON, TENNESSEE. 


diverse in workmanship, show 
little variety in the articles themselves. 
They consist ordinarily of bones and cra- 


nia; of stone axes and chisels; of jars, 


the Cahokia mound in Missouri. This 
mound, the largest in the country, covers 
twelve acres. No thorough exploration 
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posed of four platforms, rising one from 
the other as they approached the highest, 
which formed the centre. It is not im 
probable that it was the site of a camp, 








COPPER BEADS FROM GEORGE CONNETT’S MOUND, OHIO 


and that the platforms were designed to 
protect the lodges occupying them from 
the attacks of enemies. 

From the mounds are taken the larger 





number of the bowls, beads, shells, era 





nia, and other antiquari 
SOF CAHOKIA MOUND, MISSOURI, THE LaxGesr | @0 treasures of the muse 

IN THE UNITED STATES um. The manufactured 

articles show most diverse 

fit has been made. Yet although the degrees of skill and inge 
ough has reduced its terraces, and the | nuity. Those from tu 
, eullied its sides, the evidence seems | muli in the Southwestern 


meclusive that it was originally com- | States are usually ruder 
than those from Illinois, 

) ————————————— SSSA | Ohio, and Tennessee. The 

| 

} 

| 

} 

' 

' 








| pottery found in the 
mounds of the Central 
States is ordinarily of a 
blue-gray color, and was 
: moulded probably with 
out the use of the wheel. 





E ; d 
rhe fine proportions and 
C 4 | symmetrical curves — of 
| ERLE, 1 some of the jars are not 
} j s SHELL PIN FROM ELY 
} { rivalled by the best forms MOUND, VIRGINIA. 
i D i) | of the early European pot 
q | tery. A piece is occasionally dug up which 
! bears attempts at decoration One vase 





is ornamented on four sides with a figure 


} | of a human face in relief, made by laying 
clay upon the sur 

i} | face after the ves- 
B fH | sel had been other- 
| wise completed, as 


i | is seen in the pot- 
A | tery from Central 
SSS = = America and Mex- 


ico. A large num- 











ber of pieces, taken POT FROM GRAVE OF A OHILD. 








4 \, B. The lowest platform. C. The second plattorm. from distant parts ’ 

é D. The third. E. The fourth and highest. of the United States, show impressions of 

Ed = ; i . 

; PLAN OF CAHOKIA MOUND—RESTORATION—FROM twisted cords, as has also been observed in 
MODEL MADE BY DR. PATRICK vessels of the prehistoric age of the Old 
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PIPE CARVED FROM STEATITE, 


TENNESSEE 


FROM BURIAL MOUND, 





World Upon jars figures were painted, 
which, however, as they were not burned 
In, SOON sealed off upon being exposed to 
the air. Bowls are moulded in the forms 
of animals, as the duck and the bear, and 
also in the human figure 
made in 


A water jar is 
the form of a woman, with the 
opening in the back of the head; and a 
pipe. Whose bowl is clasped in the arms of 



















































PAINTED JAR 


FROM 


GRAVE OF 
TENNESSEE 


CHILD IN A HOUSE 
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a legless and gable-headed man. s 


| the aboriginal fondness for tobace 


The degree of civilization reas 


| the earlier races on this continent 


ther indicated by the engraved s} 
which many of the mounds of Tey 
abound. 
form, of 
shaped. 


These shells are, in 
two kinds 


res} 
circular ani 
The circular are from ¢ 
four and a half inches in diamete: 
the pear-shaped from four to eight 
in length, and from four to six in by 
They are ornamented usually on thi 
cave side. Although some are + 
marked, many are neatly engraved 
complex figures. On some the figure 6} 
the rattlesnake is cut; on others, of t] 
man face: on others, outlines of bir 
marked; and the surface of others is 

up with concentric circles, with eross: 
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CARVED SHELL 





FROM 





ELY MOUND, 





VIRGINIA 


curved, parallel, angular lines, and with 
dots. <As they are usually perforated 
w.th two holes, evidently for strings, they 
were designed to be worn as ornaments 
The decorations on pottery and the en 
gravings on shells prove that the mound 
builders of the Cumberland Valley, who 
worked in copper, wove fabrics of sever 
al kinds, cultivated maize, and carved in 
stone, had attained a good degree of de 
velopment in the ceramic art. 

The most important district for the in 
vestigation of the architecture of the ear 
ly tribes lies, however, not among thie 
mounds of the Central States, but in thi 
cliff cities of Colorado and New Mexico 
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SUELL ORNAMENT, 


SAMENT FROM 
, TENNESSER, 


NASHVILLE, 
inhabited the so 
Villag re Indians, it is supposed that 
sund-builders at a very early period 


cities, by 


these 


ted The remains of their stone 
dwellings have for 

thirty years been 

; more or less” ex- 


plored, but they still 
furnish, as Profess 
or Charles Eliot 
Norton, the author 
of Historical Stud 
iesof Church Build- 





ing, has said, ‘* the 

surest method for 
FROM STONE-GLRAVE, . . 
TENNESSEE, the determination 

of many unsolved 


le Vv 


of 
ruins of these stone 


stions concerning the archieo 


The 


ises indicate their former immense size. 


t 


he continent.’ 


Many of them were four hundred feet in 
ength, and rose to the height of five or 
six stories. They were usually built of 
stone, cemented with a clay soil very 

uindant in the region, called adobe. 
Their form is that of terraces, each story 
wing narrower than the preceding by a 


cle row of apartments. The first story, 
ith the exception of trap-doors in the 
”. Was closed up solid for purpose of 
and the second was reached b: 
idders from the ground. The walls now 


least two feet in thickness 


TeLIS¢ 


at 


neasure 


Institute 


rali- 


t Annu: 
Ameri 
1 May 


tins 


il Report of Are ee 
a, p. 2U. rhis society 
10 and 17, 1879, for tl | 
and directing archeolo 
{ research, by the sending 
ation, by aiding the 
hdent explorers, by publication ol } 

ilts of the expeditions which the institute 
rtake or promote, 
to time 


1S80, as org 


e purpose of pro- 


vical investigation 
out of expeditions fo. 
cial investig efforts of inde- 
5 may 
and by any other means which 
appeal desirable. The offi 
Eliot Norton, president : Martin 
Brimmer, vice-president; Francis Parkman, Henry 
W. Haynes, William R. Ware, William W. Goodwin, 
\lexander Agassiz; Oliver W. Peabody, 
Edward H. Greenleaf, secretary. 
The institute has made 
omplete study of the life of the 


from time 


ers are, Charles 


arrangements for 


Village Indians 





are neatly kept, roomy, and comfortable, ie 
and differ in no respect from those in us it 
at the period of the Conquest.” The i . 
number of Indians dwelling in one of i ' 
| these stone houses, at the time of their ; 
greatest prosperity, differed with the size, fig 
but it probably seldom fell to a hundred, 4 


reports of the | 


treasurer; 


uw more 
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Writing of one of these stone dwe Nias 
still inhabited, Lewis H. Morgan, the dis. 
tinguished ethnologist, and who recently 
the museum, 
‘The dining about ten by tif 
feet and ten feet high 

a hard earthen floor, 






explored a pueblo for 


Savs 





rooms are 






teen with plastered 





a 
of 
for 


bas 


and usually 
Water 


capacity 





Walls, 


single window jars 


tine 


opening 
and 





of 


woven 


workmanship, 






vallons closely osier 


several 





and wool woven 
the 





kets, blankets of cotton 





are among 


Thes 





by their own hand-looms, 





objects seen in those apartments. 









to a 
method of life, 
though the 
was commun 


have «arisen 


believing, 


and frequently may 
thousand or more. 

there 
evidence 
al. To this 






reason for 


iS 






is not conclusive, 





region it is not impossible 







that maize—the only cereal which Amer iq 
ica has given to the world—is a native 
















and from it, some ethnologists claim . 
sprang the princi 1 
pal tribes, not only = ' 
of the mound-build : 
ers, but also of Mex : 
ico, Yucatan, and 
Central America 
| 
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But exploration in mound and cave 
city is of little use without study and in 
vestigation of the relies prosecuted in the 
work-rooms of the museum One of the 
more important of these investigations 
consists in the measurement of the erania 
and bones of the human body found in 
the mounds and other burial-places. — By 


the comparison of these results with the 


Yet the mean capacity of the sku 


Caucasian, the most intellectual 
is the largest-—eighty-seven cubic 
and that of the skull of the Ethiop 
smallest—seventy-eight 

From the explorations of Profess: 
man in the shell heaps of Florid 
from the documentary evidence | 
in the foot-notes of histories and i) 


PUEBLO STONE DWELLING IN RUINS, NEW MEXICO 


measurements made by French and Eng 
lish archivologists of the skulls of early 


Kuropean peoples, weighty conclusions 


respecting the origin and development of | 


the ditferent races are obtained As an 
exact indication, however, of the cntel- 
lectual position of races, the measure 
ments of the skull furnish no reliable 
foundation. The size of the brains of a 
race, as the Peruvian, which established 
a civil and religious polity, and made 


great progress in the material arts, is less | 


than that of the barbarous tribes of Amer 
ica, and almost exactly that of the Aus 


tralians and Hottentots. The quality as | 
well as the quantity of the brain must. be | 


considered in estimating the intellectual 
power of either an individual or a race. 


The brains of Cuvier and of Schiller were | 


of the maximum size, so also were those 


of three unknown individuals from the 
common cemeteries of Paris; and the 


brain of Dante was slightly above, and 
Byron's probably below, the average. 


manuscripts, the museum has furnished 
proof that many of the Indian tribes of 
| North America were once cannibals. The 
existence of cannibalism in this country 
| has received little attention from eithe: 
| historian or archwologist. Ma. Parkman 
| stands almost alone in having called at 
| tention to the historical evidence for the 
prevalence of the horrid custom among 
| the American aborigines; and Professo: 
Wyman stands equally alonet in proving 
No.of Mean Capa- 
faces. Skulls Ex- city, Cubic 
amined, Tnches. 
Caucasian . 52 87 75 
Mongolian . . 10 83 93 oy 
Malay..... 18 81 8 64 
| American .. 147 82 100 60 
| | Ethiopian .. 29 78 94 65 
(Samuel George Morton’s Crania Americana, 1839.) 
+ Mr. Manly Hardy, of Brewer, Maine, has, in the 
shell heaps of Great Deer Isle, Penobscot Bay, found 
evidence, in the number and position of human 
bones, of the existence of cannibalism among the 
shell-heap people of New England. 








a 
be 
Re: 


HE PEABODY MUSEUM OF AR(¢ 
rcheology that human flesh was 
theseshores. The evidence which 
sents is as follows: (1) The bones 
m the St. John’s were not deposited 
rdinary burial. In this case they 
possess an orderly arrangement 

ould be entire. But, on the con 
they are scattered in disorder, bro 
to many fragments, and important 

are missing’. (2) The bones were 
as In the ease of those of edible 

Is, as the deer. This was necessary 
ice them to a proper size for either 

ng or eating. (3) The breaking of 

mes had a certain amount of meth 
\nd (4) there is no evidence that the 
ing was done by wild beasts. In 
it ease the bones would bear the marks 
the teeth, which are not to be detected. 
evidence, therefore, is, in the view of 
accurate scholar, conelusive that the 
iborigines of Florida were cannibals. The 
relations” of the Jesuits, moreover, who 
were often eye-witnesses of these horrible 
orgies, prove that human flesh was eaten 
by the Iroquois and Algonquins 
The custom was also observed by the 

Miamis and Kickapoos,* and existed in 

Louisiana,+ Illinois, and on the northwest 


coast. 


Yet the explorations conducted by the 


the institution employs in advancing ar- 
chological researches. By purchase and 
gift it has obtained several collections, 
mainly European, which are of special 
value for purposes of comparison with the 


prehistoric remains found on this conti- | 


nent. The Mortillet collection, made by 


and bought from the distinguished archie- | 


ologist whose name it bears, illustrates 
the early condition of the human race in 
Among its three thousand spe- 
cimens, however, are also objects from 
Belgium, Northern Italy, and Switzer- 
land. They represent both the age of 
stone and the age of metals. The stone 
implements, polished and unpolished, are 
composed chiefly of hatchets, chisels, ham- 
mers, scrapers, spear and arrow points. 


France. 


The museum also possesses a collection 
fifteen hundred pieces made in Den- 
mark, Sehleswig, and Holstein in 1861-67. 


* See Notes of Hon. Lewis Cass to “ Ontwa, the 
Son of the Forest,” a poem by Henry Whiting (New 
York, 1822), p. 129. 

+ Father Hennepin, Description de la Louisiane 
(Paris, 1868), pp. 65, 68, 69 


museum do not comprise the only means | ica and from Mexico. 
| twenty-six Mexican relics were presented 


| by Caleb Cushing. They were obtained 
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This collection derives special value from 
the fact that the Danish government now 


reserves for its own museums the results 


of explorations carried on in its territory 


With the exception of some fifty imple 
ments in bronze or iron and a few in bone. 
its objects are mainly of flint By com 
paring the specimens of those two collee 
tions, and of the Clement colleetion from 
Switzerland, with the specimens drawn 
from American soil, important resem 
blanees and differences between the Stone 
Age of the Old World and the New ar 
seen, ** The resemblances,” Professor W \ 

man remarks, ** grow largely out of man’s 
necessities in his primitive condition for 
similar kinds of instruments, and the dif 

ferences as largely from the materials at 
hand for working them. The prevalence 
of flints, cherts, and hornstones in the Old 
W orld naturally led to the process of chip 
ping as the more common method of work 

ing materials, while in the New the prey 

alence of primitive rocks led to the process 
of picking and grinding... .. In the Danish 
collections one is struck with the large 
number of spear-points.... while in the 
United States arrow-points form the larg 
est proportion of all the objects found.’ 
The museum also exhibits collections of 
antiquities from South and Central Amer 
One hundred and 


by him, while in command of a division of 
the United States army, by excavations 
near the city of Mexico soon after General 
Scott captured it. They comprise idols in 
stone, vases, images, and musical instru- 
ments in terra cotta. They are in the an 
cient Aztee forms, and are of great worth 


in illustrating the plastie art of that peo 


ple. 

In the future the work of the Peabody 
Museum will be, as it has been for nearly 
a score of years, to construct a picture of 
the institutions, habits, character, of the 
earlier races of thiscontinent. The inves 
tigations will also shed light on the affin 
| ities between the aborigines of the Old 

World and the New-—-a problem which 


| the archeologist has but recently begun 


to consider. The explorations carried on 





by the museum in mound villages and 


| cave cities are necessary to complete the 
history of the human family, and to grat- 
ify the common curiosity regarding the 
predecessors of the white man in our 


land. 
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EDMONDS'S POND, 


\DIRONDACK DAYS. 


Under the greenwood tree. 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merrv note 


Unto the sweet bird’s throat :; 
Who doth ambition sh in, 
And loves to live i’ the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats, 
And pleased with what he gets; 
Come hither, come hither, come hither 2 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather.” 


: As You Like ft 


a, is a saying of quaint Izaak | 


Walton’s which has often given me 
much inward pleasure, not only because 
it is true, but because it flatters that se 
eret vanity which makes every man like 
to believe himself the possessor of some 


quality or taste which does not belong to 
mankind in common. ‘‘ Angling,” says 


| honest Piseator, ‘‘is somewhat like poet 


ry—men are to be born so. I mean with 
inclinations to it, though both may be 
| heightened by discourse and practice; but 
| he that hopes to be a good angler must 
| not only bring an inquiring, searching, 
and observing wit, but he must bring « 
| large measure of hope and patience, and 
a love and propensity to the art itself: 
| but having once got and practiced it, then 
| doubt not but angling will prove to be so 
pleasant that it will prove to be, like vir 
tue, a reward to itself.” 

Well said, thou genial father of our 
gentle craft! And is not the same thing 
true of all that wild, free life in the woods 

|!and mountains of which angling often 
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» large a part? It is good and) ley, each mile gave a wider outlook be 
only for those who have some | hind us over the slopes of Lake Cham 
bent and fitness for it, and tothem | plain and the far-away ridges of the Green 
ehts are always new and always | Mountains Every bridge that we cross- 
ng. This has often come to my | ed, and every thicket we passed, the little 
n the Adirondacks, when I have} red school-house with its grove of pine 
ww many of the people who travel | trees, and the dismantled saw -mill—all 
h that beautiful mountain land are | were associated with some pleasant mem 
py and discontented, or find their | ory or jolly story, and the talk and laugh 
leasures in the comforts and amuse- | ter flowed merrily as we rattled on our 
of the large hotels which have | way. 
¢ up through the region. But there Within the pass all was still and des 
thers who love the rough hills and | olate. On either side rose high cliffs. 
ling forests for their own sake, and | stripped by fire and scarred by frost, with 
with unfailing gladness from the | skeleton trees still standing here and there, 
es of the world and the noisy whirl | the new growth of pale green poplar and 
ities to a fresh and vigorous life in | birch but thinly veiling the rugged slopes. 
ose contact with nature. It restores the | The narrow strip of arable land between 
ied mind and body. It is like coming | the mountains was silent and deserted. 
from a erowded room into the clear| The two or three adventurous farmers 
ool air of night. Every breath is a de- | who had tried to wring a living from the 
t niggard soil had at last given up the at 


i 


This is what we four friends felt when tempt, and their houses stood gray and 


ve met again, after some years of separa- | lonely in the bright sunshine. The still 


tion, in the little Adirondack village of | ness of mid-day rested over the place 


Elizabethtown. Never had the ‘‘ Pleasant | There were no inhabitants and no travel 

Valley” looked more lovely; never had | lers. The current of our merriment had 
the outline of the western mountains | ceased, and the only sound that stirred 
seemed more grand than as we sauntered | the air was the scream of a blue jay in 
p the road together on that fair August | some distant thicket, or the tinkle of a 
vening, and watched the sunset glow | far-away cow-bell. How many times we 
fading away, and the first star trembling | had come and gone along this high and 
uto sight above the sharp peak of Hurri- | lonely road, tramping with statf and knap 

cane. It filled us with honest joy to find | sack, swinging along with a jolly party 
ourselves once more in the old haunts, | on a buckboard, or returning from camp 
ind look forward to a month of wander- | with merry companions! And where were 


ing in the woods. they all now? and could those good old 
The morning of the next day was bright | times ever come again / 
ind glad. Our wagon stood waiting be- | ‘*Perhaps not,” said the Governor. 


fore the porch of the Windsor; the mis- | ‘‘ But there is one sense in which we can 
cellaneous impedimenta were stowed | never lose them; and no matter what 
uway under the seats; the mouse-colored | changes take place in us, there is always 
iorses were leaning patiently against the | sunshine for us, and beautiful things make 
pole, after the manner of their tribe; and} us glad. What is it that Wordsworth 


nothing remained to be done save to say | says / 


] 
| 


vood-by, and start away for our distant | ‘My heart leaps up when I behold 
camping ground. A merry shout, a blow- A rainbow in the sky; 


ing of horns, and ringing of bells. and | So was it when my life began, 


: ‘ Ba : So is i P ‘ : 
waving of handkerchiefs, a spasmodic | o is it now IT am a man, 


So be it when I shall grow old, 


burst of speed from the Gothic steeds, and he bi mea 

we were out of sight around the corner 

of the road. | Surely as long as we can see a landscape 
Our course lay due west, toward the | like this, it will fill us with delight.” 

opening of the Keene Pass, the road fol- | And indeed it was a lovely scene that 


lowing up the bed of a rushing mountain | now opened before us from the brow of 
stream once full of trout, and still repay-| the hill. A thousand feet below lay the 
ing the patient angler with a few fish and | Keene Valley, with its soft green meadows 
many picturesque pools and cascades. As| and feathery elms. Beyond it we saw 
we mounted through the narrowing val- | range upon range of dark fir-clad mount- 
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MIST RISING OFF 


ains, and beyond all rose the long pyram 
idal slope of Whiteface. 

Down we plunged into the valley by a 
steep sandy descent, through the sleepy 
little village of Keene, with its dreary 
tavern and loafer-haunted post-office. and 
then up again on the other side by a stony 
hill covered with acres of blackberries. 
At the top of this the road passed into a 
dark and beautiful forest, and then, after 
a few miles, emerged at the foot of the 
lower Edmonds’s Pond These ponds are 
twin sheets of water, which completely 
filla long and narrow defile in the mount 
ains. I will not compare them to great 
pearls fallen into a crevice of malachite, 
nor to mirrors in which the mountains, 
like Narcissus, study their own beauty, 
for | must confess that such comparisons 
always seem to me trivial and unworthy. 


No jewels or works of art ever equalled | 


the strange, wild loveliness of these little 
lakes 

The road wound along a narrow ledge 
beside the water. It was rough, and none 
The driver showed us the place 
where the traditional peddler’s wagon had 
pitched off into the water a few years ago. 

‘*How many of that peddler were 
there?” asked Gad, ‘‘and how many 
times did he fall off? For I have been 


too safe 


shown at least a dozen spots where the | 


peddler fell off, and my mind is a little 
confused.” 


MOUNT WHTITEFACH 


Now this remark was neither kind iio 
| sensible; for the driver only meant to gi 
us a gentle thrill of sensation with his fa 
vorite story, and could not be expected 1 
know how often we had heard it befor 
and, indeed, for that matter, if our imagi 
nations had only been vivid enough, wi 
ought to have been glad to have as many 
spots as possible connected with the thrill 
ing tale, for then we should have had just 
sO many more sensations. 


For my part 
I never could sympathize with those peo 
ple who cavil at slight discrepancies lik: 
this; it is really a great advantage to have 
two or more birth-places of Franklin, for 
it just doubles our opportunity of reverent 
emotion; and I can not see why every 
| city in the United States should not have 
|}a Washington’s Head-quarters, simply as 
| a means of moral education. 

But the real reason why Gad spoke so 
| hastily and with such acerbity was to be 
| found in the fact that he was hungry, as 
| we all were, and therefore irritable. We 
| had travelled a long way since breakfast, 
| the blackberries had been but trifles light 
| as air to appetites like ours, and we were 
|inwardly rejoiced when we arrived at 
| Miller’s Silver Cascade House. 
| Shudder not at the name, unsentiment- 
al reader! I know it is ominous, suggest- 
ive of artificial water-falls and romantic 


| 


but famine-stricken summer boarders. It 


lis a name which fills the wise traveller, 
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a good dinner, with dark fore 
But here they are unfounded 
edless. For we who remember the 
hen Mrs. Miller used to keep the 
ivern down in the valley know 
has lost none of her ancient skill 
ne, and can give us a dinner wor 
the Dutchman’s in Jamaica Bay, 
Lake 


( Lucerne. 
Dishes of fried trout as dainty to the eye 


d Rockwell's” by 


] . to the taste, huge 


: oiled ehiekens, and serambled eggs as 


snowy yx itatoes, 


: lig and golden as—as Beaconsfield’s 
s: these all were set before us by a 
maid with a fleet step and large soft 
like a gentle, shy daughter of the 

est 

Krom the ponds the road wound on 

d through a still heavier forest, broken 
by a few new and fertile clearings, 
then emerged on the high rolling 

North Elba. Here at last the 

it mountains came in view, a majestic 


jain of 


of dark and solemn forms outlined 
the weird fantastic ridges 
ff the Gothies, Marey’s granite dome, the 
scarred and sullen Colden, the 
viant mass of MeIntyre, and, most won- 
derful of all, the Indian Pass opening like 
a huge gateway into a boundless world 
of light. What power and delight dwell 
n this vision! These green fields, slop- 
ng to the long valley of unbroken forest, 
rest and rejoice the eye. The silent hills 
beyond lift themselves to heaven in the 


cainst the sky 


face of 


enduring strength, changeless 


glory of 
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| wall, flooded 
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amid the fleeting forms and fashions of! 
earth, calming and uplifting our restless 
hearts, speaking to us of the truth which 
abides forever. And above all this mar 
vellous pass into the luminous distance. 
this sole and splendid portal in the roeky 
with illimitable radiance, 
seems like the gateway into another life. 
the entrance of the Infinite These are 
the words which Nature speaks to us 
repose, untroubled by the storms of hu 
man passion, unshaken by the ebbings 
and flowings of the tide of life: strength 
enduring, inexhaustible, upon a 
changeless and inviolate will; infinity, 
opening with glorious vistas ever beyond 
that which is seen, and touching the earth 
with gleams of far-off splendor. Shall 
we not say rather that these are the words 


based 


}and messages of Him whose dwelling is 


| deeper than the bases of the hills, and 


| 


| 


high above their sun-clad peaks, and far 
beyond the farthest light? Not vain and 
visionary are the hours in which we seem 


| thus to hear His voice, and catch glimpses 


| of His glory beneath 





| 


“The outward shores of sky and earth.” 


They are the moments of true strength 
and insight amid the dreams and delu 
life. Not the vision, but the 
awakening, in which a Divine voice ealls 
us to ourselves, and a sight of the ever 
lasting realities flashes through the forms 
of things into our souls. 


sions of 


The afternoon sun was slowly deelin 
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AIN T GOT NO FISH-HOOKS, 


ing in the western skv as we rode through 
the fields of North Elba, past the dilapi- | 
dated gray houses where the early abo- 
litionists had once endeavored to plant a 
colony of negroes (a strange and futile 
fancy), and the barren little farm where | 
John Brown's body lies mouldering be- 


| 
| 


neath a bowlder of native granite. Here | 
and there we saw a better farm-house, 
which looked as if the owner had succeeded | 
in making the cold and stony earth yield | 
him amore generous tribute. Occasional 


| groups of children stared at us with quiet 


and indifferent faces. Once we passed a 
wagon full of young people from the ho 
tels of Lake Placid, singing the refrain o! 
some merry college song. And then thi 
road crossed Chub River, and entered th« 
woods beyond. 

At moonrise we reached Cameron's, a 
new hotel which has sprung up on the 
site of an old white farm-house. Her 
Peter and Howard disembarked with 
knapsacks and fishing-rods, for they had 














LNB A 2s 


ad permission of the Governor 
e word was law by consent of the 
ompany) to stay over a day and 
tay Brook, while he and Gad went 
Harrietstown, four miles beyond, to 
rovisions and make ready for camp. 
next day was bright and warm, 


he two fishermen vainly whipped | 
tream through the natural meadows | 


it flows. They came back to the 
discouraged. ‘ Patience,” 
every day has an evening; 


said Pe- 
for the 
present, this hammock is comfortable.” 
So. as the sun went down behind the tall 
tamaracks, the brothers stood on opposite 
sides of a certain dark still pool, and 
knotted on their best casts of flies. Soft- 

the lines went curling out over the 
quiet water. A rise! that was a good 
trout. Another! now you have him. 
How he fights, rushing down the pool, 
and lashing the water into foam! But 
the supple rod holds well, and soon he is 
landed on the grassy bank. Then anoth- 
er rises, and as he swings away, tautening 
the line, there is a flash of yellow in the 
vater beside him, and two fish are hook- 


ed at onee. And so it goes on—exciting 


vork, for the fish are quick and strong, | 


and it needs a steady hand to cast and 


strike and land in this half-darkness. But 


presently the moon steals up behind the | 


trees, and looks down upon us over their 
dark tops. 
c early. 
fighting hard. 
ut through the air, and drop softly on 
the surface of the gleaming water, until 
it last our wrists are tired and our desires 
contented, and we climb up the little hill 
to Cameron's with two fine strings of 
trout, running from half a pound upward. 
Cameron gears up his colts to a springy 
buckboard, and in half an hour the party 
s reunited at Harrietstown. 

Gad and the Governor had spent a busy 


And now we can see more 


day. The great trunk, with our tents and | 


blankets and tin dishes and all the para- 
phernalia of camp, which had been left in 
the care of Reub, our faithful guide, must 
be looked over, defects repaired, wants 
supplied, and provisions laid in for a three 
weeks’ trip. I think the Governor rather 
enjoyed the hours in Tip Spalding’s store. 
Like many men whose lives are spent in 
professional or literary work, he has ; 
practical trait, and delights in dealing 
with such concrete realities as pork and 
flour and sugar and ‘‘canned things.” 


Still the fish are rising and | 
Still the flies go darting | 
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A group of brown-faced little boys stood 
by, and watched the purchases with an 
interest which was but ill concealed un 
When it 
was all finished, one of the smallest ur 
chins came up to the Governor, with an 
easy and indifferent air, and said, in a 
casual sort of way, ** Mister, be you fond 
0’ fishin’? 

“Why yes,” said the Governor, * of 
course [ am.” 


der the guise of carelessness. 


* Waval,” said the youngster, ** IT know 
a hole where there's lots o’ trout—big ones 
| too; none o’ yer little sardines; reg lar gee 
| whollopers; and, mister, if ye want a 
guide, guess I ken take ye thar “most any 
day.” 

‘But,’ said the Governor, ** why don't 
you catch the fish yourself, if they are 
such big ones ?” 


The bright brown eyes dropped to the 
floor, and the 
his brown toes, and began to trace figures 
with it on the boards, in genteel embar 
rassment. But nothing could equal the 
suggestiveness of the tone with which he 
‘*"Coz I can’t, mister; I ain't 
vot no fish-hooks.” 


‘guide’ curled up one of 


answered, 


This was irresistible, and the Governor 
| must stand treat all around—for each boy 
ja tish-hook and a candy bull’s-eye, and 
for the clever little 
share 

Harrietstown is on the Saranae Rt¥ér. 
A mile away, at the foot of the Lower 
Saranae Martin’s Hotel, well 
| known to sportsmen. The scene from 


‘ouide” a double 


Lake, is 


the piazza on the morning of our depart- 
ure was bright and busy. <A cool breeze 
blew down from the distant islands, and 
the broad sheet of water sparkled and 
danced between its dark green shores. 


People were coming and going, laughing 
and talking, hurrying about to get ready 
| for various expeditions; guides were load- 
ine their boats beside the little doek: 
hounds were tugging at their chains, and 
whimpering impatiently for their masters. 
A stage-load of passengers *‘ going out” 
drove away for Av Sable station. Little 
groups of boats, heavily laden for camp, 
or lightly laden for some fishing excur- 
sion, pushed out from the narrow land- 
ing-place, and slipped away up the lake. 
At last, after much tribulation, packing 
and repacking, our own three boats were 
ready, and we were off, with long steady 
strokes, for Big Tupper Lake. 

Our three guides were good men whom 
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A CARRY—THE START 


we had long known, and engaged for this 
trip some months beforehand. Reub and 


Meanwhile our tiny fleet went creeping 
up the lake, past rocky points and islands 
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Raut are brothers—small men, but tough 
They 
are fine oarsmen, and while Raut is per 
haps a little ahead as a hunter, Reub is 
They 
can swing an axe mightily, and know how 
Above all, 
they are kind and faithful and steady. 
Steve is a well-known euide of the older 
generation, a tall, thin man, with a red 
beard and keen eyes, a quick and sure 
shot, a most taking fisherman, and no man 
in the region can beat him at starting 
deer. He has a laugh like thunder, and 


cord, and tremendous endurance. 


one of the best cooks in the woods 


to make a comfortable camp. 


| through 
as pine knots, with muscles like whip- | 


narrows, and curving 
Forest fires have destroyed much 
of the beauty of the shores. But the Sar 
anac River, up which, after seven miles 
we turned, has still the charm of a wild 
stream. The brown current flows stead 
ily and swiftly between its banks. 

quiet bays and filled with 
many -colored aquatic plants; the broad 
dark leaves and coarse yellow flowers of 
the splatterdock mingle with the lighter 
and more delicate leaves and shining 
white blossoms of the pond-lily ; tall, joint 
ed water grasses like miniature thickets 


across 
bays. 


‘*slews” are 


of bamboo; patches of moose-weed, with 
lance-shaped leaves, and flowers of the 
brightest blue; and scarlet Indian sage 
flaming beneath the sombre shadow of the 
woods. After the wearisome olive green 
and old gold of modern art decoration. 
these living hues seemed to us a new and 
joyful revelation of what true color is 
a thing of light and gladness. 


—_ 


an endless fund of stories. 

There are guides and guides. — It is folly 
to praise or trust them all alike indiserim- 
inately. 


Eiclbcpispnilaliinte wha aii.» 


Some of them are poor sticks 

stupid, surly, conceited, lazy. But most 
of them are good men. Drinking, I am 
glad to say, is becoming more and more 
And some of them are no 


RRA EP EBERT ae 
a 


2008 


uncommon. 


seer 


nee ee oe 


honest, skill 
ful, devoted, and pleasant companions, 
respecting themselves as well as their em 
ployers, to whom they are often united 
by very warm attachments on both sides. 
Everything depends on getting such men 
to go with you into the woods 


ble specimens of manhood 








Half way up the stream we had to tak« 
out the boats, and carry them over the 
Middle Falls. 

‘*Do you remember our fishing here 
last May ?” said the Governor to Howard. 
‘*How different everything looked then 

the pale green of the early foliage, the 












smell of the trailing arbutus, and 
eat trout leaping all along the full, 
g stream !”’ 

Yes,” said Howard. 
ell do IT remember how you looked 
you made that long cast, and then 

ed on the end of a loose plank, and 

led into the water. It 
ver then than it is 
Don't you think so?” 
Never mind that,” said the Governor. 
We had good enough sport to make up 


Was 


ya dozen duckings.” 


e beautiful but tempestuous Round Lake 
vought us to Bartlett’s, on the Upper 
Saranac Carry, where we were warmly 
welcomed by Mrs. Bartlett, most excel 
landladies. The long low 
house was crowded with guests, but we 
preferred to recall it as it is in the spring, 
he chosen resort of a few ardent fisher- 
men when the leaves are 
.w and the trout are plenty. Many are 


ent of forest 





t 


who come in 
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“And particu- | 


much |} 


how, and colder | 


\n hour more up the river and across | 


the huge *‘ lakers” brought down from the | 
| of the melancholy change which had be 


pper Saranae and laid out on the fresh 
vrass at the door; many the brace of river 
If trout caught at sunset from the bridge in 
s ront of the house; many the happy even- 
1g ings passed around the fire in the snug 
ittle parlor. 
gentle Cotton, would that your pens might 

S worthily record these pleasures! 
HC A 
( brought us across the Upper Saranac. 


The little boats were tossed like cockle- 
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O good father Walton, and | 


wet and windy pull of three miles | 


4 CARRY——THE 
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shells by the 
the craft 
skillful, and we 
than a two of water when we 
reached the Sweeny Carry. This is a 
well-worn road, three miles long, leading 
across the divide between the waters of 
the Saranac, flowing eastward into Cham 
plain, and the waters of the Raquette, 
flowing westward into the St. Lawrence 
Our boats were placed on the wagon racks 
to be hauled over, and we set out on foot, 
following the road through a noble hard 
wood forest. Tall, straight sugar-maples 
lifted their leafy crowns high above us; 
smooth beeches, with round gray trunks, 
stood like massive pillars; and great yel 
low birches, with shaggy curling bark 
and gnarled limbs, rose like monarchs 


white-capped waves. But 


were stanch and the oarsmen 
had not shipped more 


pint or 


above the lesser trees. 

As we came down the last hill, and 
through the clearing to the bank of the 
Raquette, Howard was silent. 
had passed since he had seen that river, 
and he had only heard from the others 


Five years 


fallen it. But the reality was far worse 
than the description. He stood silent for 
a moment on the muddy bank, and then 
there came a flood of untranslatable Ger 
man 

** Donnerwetter W hat 


noch eimmal: 


a hole!” 


The 
most beautiful of wild rivers, a swift. dark 
| current, flowing for miles between high 


It was indeed a hideous change. 


END 
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4 DIFFICULT 


banks and through broad natural mea 
dows fringed with water-maples, with 
bold, clear sweeps and shining reaches, 
bordered with lilies and overhung with 
trees, had been transformed into a dreary, 
sluggish stream, the water foul and shmy, 
the banks covered with mud, the dead 
trees standing on either side like two long 
lines of skeletons, leaning already to their 
fall across the stream. And all this de 
struction simply because some lumber mer- 
chants wanted a dam at Piercefield Falls 
to enable them to get out their logs more 
easily! 

**Do you call this the progress of civil- 
ization,” said Howard, as we rowed sul- 
lenly down the stream between the spec- 
tral rows of tree trunks, ‘*to destroy one 
of God’s fairest works in order that a few 
men may have more money to decorate 
their houses with poor pictures and hide 


ous furniture? I call it barbarism, van- 


dalism—worse than breaking statues and 
pulling down cathedrals.” 

That night we spent at Mart Moody’s, 
at the foot of Big Tupper Lake, and the 
next morning pushed our way against a 
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heavy wind to the head of the lake, where 
the Bog River comes tumbling in over a 
wall of rock. This was once a famous 
place for trout, but the glory of it has di 

parted since the snaky and all-devouring 
pickerel found their way down from Long 
Lake into these waters. But while thes 
fresh-water sharks can easily go down a 
water-fall, they have not yet learned to 
go up one; and as we carried around the 
falls, and launched our boats in the dark 
winding stream above, we rejoiced in thx 
thought that we were again in trout 
waters. ; 

It was hard work going up the stream. 
for the water was low and the rocks far 
too numerous. Reub’s emphatic, ‘* By 
jolly!” and Steve’s grunt of discontent, 
were heard as we occasionally left a streak 
of paint on a hidden bowlder, or bumped 
heavily and had to back off. The carries 
around the rapids and then across into 
Round Pond were longer than we could 





have wished, and we were all thoroughly 
tired when we reached, just after dark, 
'the house on Little Tupper Lake kept 
by Pliny Robbins, an old guide of ours. 














e sleep of the just. 


eround. 


here is still virgin. 


for the boats. 


i slight rise of ground, we 


tents. Below, and nearer 


| sp 
“3 

od } 
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"i 


fine outlook through the 


| 
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as the end of our journey, and we 


| 1ext Morning we set out to choose 


s not a clearing on it; 


A circle, 


the kitchen, 



























task, nor was it done in a single day. 
The making of a — like the furnishing 


Little Tupper is a beau- | of a house, to be done rightly, must be 
ieet of water, about six miles long, 
leep branching bays on both sides. 


done slowly. And, indeed, it can hardly 
be said to be done at all It is always, as 


it is all un- | the Germans would say, im Werden. 


by fires, and the great pines still The first night, however, saw the tents 
» the shores bear witness that the 


pitched and the beds comfortably laid, 


We selected | with odorous balsam boughs, and covered 
ound near the head of the lake, at | with blankets. 
itrance of a little bay 
the wind that it made a perfect har 
perhaps fifty | place was vacant. 
across, had been cleared away in | rayed, stood outside in the dim light of 
forest. On the upper edge of this, on | the tire, wrestling mightily with a huge 
pitched the | round canvas bag. 
the 
were the guides’ shanty, 
nd the pantry, made of bark. 
th the tents, and continuing their line 
na sort of crescent toward the lake, was | anything in them 
the dining- table, with a sloping roof of | thing on top too, so that I could get it 
bark, open on all sides, and commanding | when I wanted it 
trees into the | here it is.’ 
ike. A winding path led back from the Then at last he crept in between the 
wat-landing a few yards into the forest | blankets, and silence came upon. the 


Three of the weary camp 


so sheltered | ers had unpacked their knapsacks and 


But the fourth 
A figure, scantily ar 


settled themselves to sleep 


‘Come to bed, Gad,” said a sleepy voice 
from the tent. 

‘Can't find my night-cap 
worst of these bags 


boat-land- | 


That's the 
You never can find 
And | packed every 


On a level | 


Where the Oh, 


toa never-failing spring of ice-cold water; | camp 
iid a hard-wood ridge, rising directly How shall I describe the pleasures of 


hind the camp, supplied us with the best | our life in the forest / 


of fire-wood. Back of the 


N47 








ty : be 
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It is impossible to 


tent, under aj} put them into words, or to make one who 
great yellow birch, the Governor swung | has never experienced the like understand 

s hammock, and we built a rustic table | 
uid a seat looking out over the water. dom and freshness in every hour: the 


what they are. There is a sense of free 
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wretched cares 
and complica 
tions of our arti 
ficial existence, 
the strifes and 
rivalries and hy 
poerisies of soci 


ety, are far away 





and forgotten : 
we possess our 
selves in quiet 
ness: a round of 
simple, natural 
toils fills up each 
day ;andwehave 
such mirth as 
Izaak Walton 
loved * mirth 
that does not 


make friends 





ashamed to look 
upon one another next morning, nor 
men that can not well bear it to repent 
the money they spend when they be 
warmed with drink.” Above all, there 
is a constant influence of delight encir 
cling us in the ever-changing beauty of 
sky and forest, mountain and lake, 
stream and meadow. 

[t is the morning of a hunting day. 
The guides are up and stirring before it 
is fairly light, and the sun has not risen 
above the tree-tops when Raut’s bald 
head appears between the tent flaps, and 
he reminds us of our solemn promise to 
make an early start. The air is eager 
and nipping, and we hurry to get 
dressed, putting on an extra coat, and 
sitting down with a little shiver to a 
breakfast of steaming cotfee and veni- 
son steak and potatoes. Steve is al- 
ready starting into the woods with the 
hounds. He fastens their chains to his | 
belt, and sets off with a long swinging | 
stride, following no path, but making for 
a certain ridge far back in the forest, where 
he hopes to find a stag or two not yet 
awakened from their morning nap. It 
will be a hard tramp, through swamps and 
thickets, jungles of underbrush and tan- 
vles of fallen wood, with the dogs pulling 
and tugging at his belt, and nosing the 
ground impatiently for scent. After an 
hour or two, if he finds a fresh track, he 
will let one of them loose, and then go on 
to start a second, and, if he can, a third. 
The dogs are noble creatures, two of them 





thorough hounds with long hanging ears, 
and the other a rough Scotch dog, with 


ote ee ek ews » 
TA oe 





a ABIWT 


GUIDE LETTING LOOSE THE DOGS 


the keenness and pertinacity that belong 
to his race. They will follow the track 
with untiring vigor, crawling through the 
densest slash of burned and fallen timber 
rushing along the more open hard-wood 
ridges, threading the tangled alder thick 
ets, dashing through marshes, swimming 
narrow streams, until at last the deer 
crosses some runway where a hunter 
stands, ar takes some larger water, and is 
captured or escapes. Then, if there be no 
one there to take the dog in, he turns and 
follows his track back until he comes to 
the camp, and creeps in, wet and hungry 
and tired, to lie down by the fire, and wait 
for his master to feed him. 

In the mean time we have finished our 























tions, and are pushing out in our 
to take possession of the wateh 
4 , s. The light mist of the morning 
: ing up in fantastic shapes from the 
va and the air is yet unwarmed by the 
sun, as We turn away each to his appoint 
ion—one on a little pond some three 
ipa winding stream, another on an 
island at the head of the lake, another 





down at Red Island, and Peter alone, for 
he is a ready oarsman, has charge of the 
island in front of the camp. It is tire 
some work watching alone, for your eyes 
must be strained to catch the first sight of 
the deer as he enters the water, or moves, 
visible only as a black spot, across the sur 
face. Faney often plays you tricks, so 
that a floating piece of wood, or a loon 
swimming across some distant bay, seems 


to be a deer’s head, and you set out in pur- 
suit, and almost break your back, until 


ae 


you discover your mistake. 

' But if you hav@éa good guide with you, 
you may leave the larger part of the 
watching to his sharp eyes, and finding a 
iady place, amuse yourself with a book, 
or watch the ants crawling through the 
grass forest, or lie and dream, letting your 
thoughts wander lazily along the curving 
shores and among the drifting clouds. 

















| crows fainter and fainter. 
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Presently there comes a faint sound, very 
different from those constant noises of the 
woods and have 
Reub straightens him- 
self on the projecting limb of the dead 
pine where he is sitting. Hark! <A faint 
mellow note of a hound’s voice coming 
ItisJack. Heisrunning. 
Now the chase is coming toward us. You 
can hear the sharp ringing bark distinetly. 
How eagerly he runs! There is a mo 
ment of silence He 
struggling 


waters to which you 


been listening. 


over the trees 


is puzzled, or 1s 
with some difficulty Now 
the cry rings out again in quick, clear 
notes. The wind sweeps it away, and 
then brings it back with new power. It 
He is passing 
around some hill or ridge in the forest 
He is turning away. 
again, clearer and louder than ever. He 
is making for the lake. But what is this ? 
The music ceases. Then it begins more 
slowly. The deer has made a turn, and 
is swinging away for Stony Pond. Jack 
follows him, and his voice grows fainter, 


No, here he comes 


and then is lost as he passes back into the 
We are disappointed. 

We look down the lake again. Sud 
denly Peter's boat puts out from the island 
where he is watching. He is pulling for 


forest. 
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dear life He must see something. We 
will go down. Reub’s sinewy arms make 
the oars bend, and the boat flies through 
the water. Do you see that dark spot 
moving out from the shore? Itis a deer, 
a buck, a noble head. Peter is still a lit 
tle in advance of us. But the deer swims 
fast. Will Peter pulls 
bravely, and at last his boat shoots be- 
tween the stag and the point for which he 
was making. The head, with its 
branching horns, turns out into the lake. 
Steady now, for the boat is dancing, and 
the stag is almost springing from the wa- 
ter. We must not spoil the antlers. A 
ball just below the ear. The rifle-crack 
rings sharp, and the buck is ours. 

This is certainly the easiest way to kill 


he get away ? 


gvreat 


a deer 
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so easy, in fact, that it hardly de- 










FOREST 


| serves the name of sport, and is only to 


be justified on the ground that it is the 
only way to get venison in that season of 
the year which intervenes between jack 

hunting and _ still-hunting. But even 
hounding may try the skill of the marks 

man if he has a narrow piece of water to 
watch, and has to make a long shot as the 
deer is going out or skirting along the 
shore. And if this watch ground be a 
runway in the woods or on some narrow 
stream, ‘then the hunter must have a 
quick and sure aim. It is a strange ex 
perience to spend a day for the first time 
on one of these forest runways. Th 
first sensation is one of pleasure in the 
wild beauty of the woods. Then the si 
lence begins to oppress you. Through 


|all the maze of mighty tree trunks n¢ 
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seems to be moving. There are 
in the high branches, which are 
ly stirred by the wind, and through 
niv the thinnest rays of sunlight 
the sombre green atmosphere be- 
ven the mimic forests of under 
ind moss with which the ground 
J seem barren of all life. It is 
wood as Mage Merlin slumbered 
, lissome Vivien slid from his em 
ind vanished with swift steps down 


es attuned to the surroundings, and 
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ide. But after a while your ear 





WATCH GROUND 





HOL 


you begin to hear a gentle sound, like the 
dropping of ceaseless rain. It is the pat 
tering of minute spicule falling from 
spruce and pine and hemlock, and min 
cling with the decaying roots and under 
brush to form the dark rich forest mould 
on which every step falls so softly. Ly 
ing closer to the ground, you become 
aware of a busy insect life hurrying to 
and fro. Then there is a rustle of leaves, 
a patter of quick, light feet, and a red 
squirrel runs along a fallen trunk, peers 
at you curiously, and half in fear, half in 
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audacity, gives his sharp, shrill bark. 


A woodpecker beats his sounding tattoo 
on a hollow tree, and growing bolder, 
comes nearer and nearer, until perhaps 
he ventures to try the very trunk against 


which you are leaning. The influence | 


of the place is soothing. 
still, possibly a little drowsy. There is a 
louder rustling in the brush; you turn 
your head; a deer is looking at you with 
great startled eyes; you reach for your 
rifle, but at the first motion he is gone 
like a flash, bounding lightly over the 
great logs, and your random shot only 
awakes the echoes. You have lost your 
chance, and must come home empty- 
handed. 

At our camp we usually had dinner at 
four o'clock; and never banquet was more 
delightful than these hearty feasts of 


venison and trout, eaten in the fresh air, | 


You are very | 


A jon one of the harmless creatures 
little bird which you can not see pierces | joined the party by the tent wit! 
the air with a slender, long-drawn note. | 





much lower opinion of the innox 
vellow-jackets. But a judicious 
hot water and sugar traps, and a 
war of extermination which Stev 
at all times and with all weapons, s: 
duced the troublesome visitors to 
After dinner, Howard, the indef: 
angler, usually rowed away to ca 
fly for trout in one of the dark w 
streams at the head of the lake. Hy 
much to be alone at this hour, ai 
fishing was litthe more than an ey 
Peter was fond of exploring the neig 
ing bays, sometimes returning fror 
expeditions with a duck, and once 
ing home with pride a great nort 
diver, the hardest of all birds to shoot 


|The Governor retired to his hamnno 


| 


with the living picture of the lake ever | 


The fare was 
by no means that of anchorites. For be- 
sides the juicy saddles and tender steaks 
with which good fortune kept our larder 
supplied, we enjoyed the fruits of the Gov- 
ernor’s forethought and Reub’s skill in 
soups and sauces, and crisp baked beans, 
and flapjacks browner and more tempting 
than those which the fisherman in Shaks- 
peare’s play promised the shipwrecked 
Pericles. But two difficulties troubled 
us. One was subjective—the inability to 
eat enough. And this Gad solved by a 
simple rule. ‘* Never,” said he, with a 
mouth full of flapjack and maple syrup— 
“never eat too much at any one time, 
and then you will be able to eat a great 
deal all the time.” Solon never said a 
wiser thing. 

The other trouble was objective. 


changing before our eyes. 


The 
good things on the table attracted a swarm 
of yellow-jackets, who insisted on sharing 
our meals with us. In justice to them, I 
must say that they did not sting unless 
provoked; but at first their presence was 
embarrassing. Once they were so nu- 
merous and persistent that Gad and Peter 
and Howard were driven away to eat their 
dinner at the tent, leaving the Governor 
in solitary dignity at the table. ‘‘ Fool- 
ish boys!” said he; ‘‘these are harmless 
creatures if you do not molest them. 
They do but seek their natural suste- 
nance. Treat them Whew !” 





| 





with a cigar and his inevitable volume o 
Milton. Gad sat on the shore, placid] 
smoking a huge pipe, and trying to skete 
the sunset effects. 

The sun descended to his rest amid soft 
and glowing clouds, lingering,as it seemed 
to caress the forest and the lake with an in 
effable tenderness of light. When he was 
gone, hues of yellow and rose and orang 


| spread over the sky, and were reflected 





| 


with infinite gradations of paler color i: 
the smooth water. Then came deeper 
tones of satfron and of red, fading slowly 
through purple into silvery gray. Low 
on the horizon dwelt 


“That green light that lingers in the west’; 


the first star faintly twinkled on the edge 
of the night, and the pine-covered shores 
were clad with dark shadows. 

When it was dark, we had our supper 
of oatmeal porridge and chocolate, and 
gathered around the camp fire. This, aft 
er all, is the centre of camp life. The 
great pile of burning logs sends out a 
cheerful heat and a steady glow. The 
straight tree trunks, gleaming in the 
light, surround us in a solemn circle 
Beyond that is utter darkness, except on 
one side, where we can see a pallid gleam 
of the lake. A column of smoke, mingled 
with darting, twisting sparks, goes up to 
the stars. Now we recount the experi 
ences of the day, and make plans for the 
morrow, and tell innumerable stories 
Steve relates his marvellous history of 
the blueberry deer. Raut tells of that 


The | memorable night when Gad went out 


Governor’s hand had rested too heavily | ‘‘ jacking” with him, and jumped right 





bow of the boat to catch a deer 
had whereat Raut 
so consumedly that he almost fell 
d At this a 
ibove our heads, startles us witha 
And this 
; Gad of the time when he ran into 

them, when night-hunting, and 
out of his 
. story suggests another, and the 


wounded ; 
hoot-owl. sitting 


Hu-hu-hu-whoo-oo0-00! 


rhtened almost skin. 
smoke wreaths curl away into 
it, until the white disk of the moon 
like an oriel-window through the 
ies of the trees, and climbing high 
ds a flood of light into the camp. 
made many excursions from our 
to Rock Pond, a wild and lovely 
to Charley Pond; to 
> 1s Lake, beautiful despite its name; 
often in the evening we 


of water ; 


manned a 

with double seulls, and ran down to 
Robbins’s cozy hostelry to get our letters 
news. It 
st news travels in the wilderness; 


d hear the is strange how 
and 


ws I do not mean the stock quota 


ms and the foreign telegrams, but the | 


eport of what is happening from day to 
lay in the woods. If a bear was killed on 


k at Big Wolf, or if some scoundrel 


wisoned a lot of dogs on the Saranac, or 


had a fortunate day’s hunt at 
wv] Smith’s Lake, or if some one caught a 


Y; they 


to hear of it within forty-eight hours 
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the Raquette, or if some one shot a huge 


onstrous trout at Big Clear, we were sure 
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Indeed, we rather regretted this facility ot 
transmission, for the report of the excel 
lent sport on Little Tupper brought mor 
But 
there was room enough for all, and, as it 


people there than we cared to see 
happened, game enough. And our posi 
tion at the head of the lake was thorough 
ly secluded. 

During the last week of our stay the air 
was filled with smoke from distant forest 
fires. 
ful. A gray luminous haze came floating 
down, filled with the faint odor of burn 
ing pine. 
the foot of the lake grew first purple, then 
misty and indistinct. The 
were with a mysterious veil. 
The long ridges became more dim and 
distant. Every vista was prolonged, and 
the to float 
mirage-like in the air. Atsunset the sun 


The effect was strange and beauti 


The high mountain far beyond 
nearer hills 
covered 


islands seemed recede and 
was a glowing ball of fire, deepening as it 
sank into rosy mist, which spread and 
darkened into purple, and at last into the 
gloom of night. 

Under this veil of smoke we could dim 
ly see that the autumn colors were begin 
ning to glow on the hills; and when, on 
the morning of our last day, the west wind, 
blowing fresh, made the air as clear as 
crystal, every hard-wood ridge was glori 
ous with gold and scarlet leafage. Thus 
our woodland home never seemed so fair 
as when we turned our faces away from 
it, and went out again into the busy world 
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FREDERICK A. BRIDGMAN. 


UR good-natured foreign critics, while 
( admitting that there are American 
artists, ask insistently where there is such 
athingasan American art. The ensuing 
notes are dedicated to a young painter 
who, without manifesting such originali- 
ty and authenticity of invention as would 


| 


constitute him the leader of a new nation- | 


al school, has reached high position in 
that classical and eclectic treatment of 
scholarly themes where all mannerisms 
merge, and where idiosyncrasies of per- 
sonal style are almost refined away in the 
attainment of style itself. 

It was my fortune to watch the Euro- 
pean career of Mr. Bridgman from its be- 
ginnings, and to have forced upon my 


notice the disadvantages and the privi- | 


leges that are peculiar to the Western re- 
publican in earning the consideration of 
the world of culture which exists on the 
other continent. 





without meaning to do so, constitutes it 
self a close corporation. If the republic 
an aspirant acquires some traces of that 
accent of civilization which is the freema 
sonry of the educated circles, his accom 
plishments are his reproach. Heisasked 
if a painter, why he does not bring into 
the world’s art some national flavor, lik: 
the passion of Munkacsy, or the embroid 
ery of Fortuny, instead of emulating th: 
faded perfections of traditional art. He 
is charged to remain provincial at his 
peril. If he insists on falling into the 
line of art-progress in its classical devel 
opment, every merit he assumes is liable 
to be imputed as a fault, and the suavi 
ties and accomplishments he may acquire, 
such as would be recognized as perfections 
in the European, are apt to be blamed 
upon him as the little hypocrisies of the 


renegade. That the subject of this paper 


That world of culture, | has conquered a marked place, not by in 


ane 











in those pure classical themes where 
to his credit. It is a harder success 
ire the common successes of what 

ve called dialect art, where only half 

erit is in the hard, uncompromising 

test of quality, and the other half is in 
riquant which excites 

er, Where the award of popularity is 

by those who can have no compe 


strangeness 


ot because they can judge of felici- 
nd fidelities. 
Frederick A. 


ne the first American students who 


entered the atelier of Géréome, in the 
Beaux-Arts school at Paris. The little 
vyoup Who succeeded in obtaining ad- 

ssion at the date of Bridgman’s en- 


trance had been rebuffed and refused time 

id again. 

: ed that he could solicit no more, and the 
news from the school was always the 
convenient news that it full. At 
length, one summer day, the present Pro 

fessor Eakins, of the Philadelphia Acad- 

. then a slender and unprepos- 
sessing boy, bearded Count Nieuwerkerke 


Minister Bigelow had assert- 


Was 


elm not 
in his den, having obtained access by the 
device of complete ignorance of French, 
ombined with a successful deafness when- 
evera refusal was pronounced by a lackey ; 
this effectual champion soon wearied the 
minister of the Emperor's household into 
signing a pass for the whole list of Ameri 
can aspirants; and Bridgman, on a foggy 


the crowded school where some of the rest 

of us were already working and watching 

with interest the embarrassment of 

fellow-countryman. 

[ remember his entrance pretty distinet- 
The last of a series of bleak rooms, 


our 


ly. 
whose doors stud a long corridor painted 
with Raphael’s Bible, is the atelier of Gé- 
: rome. At the head of the entry, and near- 
: est to our door, a man dressed like a gen- 
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otal on his foreign accent, but by com- | in office, who passes over to him the task 


| of going out for milk and soap, used re 


ntestants are equal, is so much the | 


spectively as a varnish and a brush cleans- 
er. The freshman also replenishes the 
fire, and acquires a baneful intimacy with 
the secrets of the wood closet. As his ae- 
cession also stands for the addition of a 
new easel and rush stool to the common 
hundred 
school tights, and as he will contribute a 


stock, battered to pieces in a 


| sum of money for the next student break- 
merely because they are tickled, | 


qualities. 
3ridgman was, I believe, | 


fast, his entrance is the signal for an ap- 
proval quite independent of his personal 
The picture presented by the 
of the latest 
American must have been to him memo 
rable. A barn-like interior, with the pe 
culiar Rembrandt lighting conferred by a 


school-room on the advent 


single lofty window, so that the derisive 
voices proceeding from every corner be 


longed to bodies at first invisible; rows of 


| students arranged about the model's dais 


on the principle of the Indians around 
William Penn, the first semicircle squat- 
ting on the floor or on color boxes, the 
next 
the outside ranks climbing upon 


row sitting, the next standing, and 
high 
stools; a tvympan over the doorway into a 
small hat-room covered with large and 
very gross caricatures of the more notable 
students of this and preceding generations ; 
under the wooden pedestal of the plaster 
Mars in the vestry-room, a prisoner (this 
hostage, either at the epoch of Bridgman’s 
admission or directly after, had complain- 
ed at the bureau of being interrupted at 


| his work, and was forced daily into the 


autumn morning, entered as of right into | 


wooden box for about a week, until he re- 
calcitrated one morning, and fought out 
his liberation)—such were the spectacles 
that greeted our Brooklyn youth as a 
freshman in the most unruly art school of 
Europe. Armed with an immense port- 
folio filled with ** Ingres” paper, he fell 
very quietly to work, and a kind of chiv- 
alry extended to his foreignership exempt- 


ed him, as in the case of all Americans, 


| from the wood and soap fetching 
darme sits, eternally twisting up little tor- | 


tillons, or paper stumps, to sell to the stu- | 


dents; and the proper direction being easi- 


j ly got from this Cerberus, the admission 
t into the largest and most disreputably 
3 noisy of the government art schools is 


achieved. Bridgman, like every fresh- 
man, was greeted with cries of sarcastic joy 
from about thirty throats. The youngest 
apprentice is always received with delight, 
by none more so than by his predecessor 








from 
every tax, indeed, except the initiation 
breakfast fee. He was also spared the 
usual and sufficiently brutal ordeal of 
hazing, which he could watch with great- 
er interest exemplified in the persons of 
others. The native students are usually 
made to pose as nude models, to sing songs 
to the accompaniment of mock choruses, 
to dance, and to perform any gymnastic 
feat within their compass. He had early 
opportunities of witnessing the sickening 
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punishments devised for tale bearing, such 
as the foreing of one prisoner daily into 
a narrow box, and holding him there for 
hours, or the ** bucking” of another with 
sticks and ropes, and painting his body 
completely with English Winsor and New 
ton colors The more genial diversions 
of the studio succeeded in their usual 
order. From the little lofty window in 
the hat-room communicating with Caba- 
nel’s atelier 


visits between the studios 


being forbidden—dropped from time to 
time aerial callers, out of the ken of the 
guardian, consisting of students with fin 
ger on lip, or of more attractive and ele 
gant-looking naked models. 

In the recesses classical games of very 
French complexion were organized. Chor- 
isters, wearing their shirts externally, and 
holding lighted matches for tapers, would 
wind through the studio, singing ribald 
songs tosacred airs, and circulating among 
the wet paintings precariously and not al 
ways safely. Or the fight of Romulus 
and Tatius, from David's picture, would 
be enacted—in costume—with easels and 
port folios for shields, or ** the metopes of 
the Parthenon” would be imitated, with a 
solemn collision of two ferces riding quad- 
rupedal stools, in a very measured and 
Phidian manner. 

Of this pandemonium Bridgman be 
came a tolerant but hardly a participating 
member, saving his reputation by smiling 
at every turbulent jest, but being always 
too busy at the moment to mix in the 
He had a knack, 
never before equalled, of being industri 
ous with a disengaged and Bohemian air; 
he would plunge 


louder demonstrations. 


into the labors of the 
ants, all the while langhing at the vaga 
ries of the butterflies so heartily that they 
thought in good faith he was of their par 
ty. With a beaming face of good-nature 
turned on the escapades of the idle appren 
tice, he would be found perpetually doing 
the work of the industrious one, absorbing 
the nutriment of the school with his whole 
heart while appearing to laugh school 
study to scorn. When he seemed only 
intent on learning the amusements of a 
student’s gaudy nights, he 
amorously, like 


was really 


dreaming good Paolo 


Ucello, of the tender mysteries of perspec- 


tive, or cultivating a mathematician’s lai 
son with curves of the higher orders. In 
this way he became technically learned 
without being unpopular, correcting the 
obvious superiority of his drawings with 


the saving trai that he never se: 
care anything about them. His eo) 
ots, Eakins and Humphrey Moon 
became known afterward, but Bb) 
obtained honors and rewards in an 
surreptitious way, when he could si 
be said to be 
only as that 
fellow. 

At the old town of Pont-Aven, in 
tany, he made that summer the aecq 
ance of Robert Wylie, the reg 
American, whose personal magnetis 


remembered, or 
particularly 


reco| 


good ha 


gan about this time to draw around 
a colony of artistic tourists in the p 
little hamlet and chain of water-mil| 
had discovered dreaming on the A 
River. It has become a sort of univer 
town for artists since, owing to thi 
pulse Wylie gave it. An agreeabl 
harmonious party of American and | 
lish students bore down upon the villa 
in that first vear of Bridgman’s residen 
there, swamping the Hotel des Voyageurs 
putting Madame Feutry to strange « 
vices to feed and bed us, overflowing into 
the adjacent house of Tanguy, the notary 
and surprising the inhabitants on fain 
days with a totally new line of purchasers 
of Breton costumes. 


The jolly notary 
who fairly moped when he could not hav 
the society of the artists around the tay 
ern table, was custodian of the keys of a 
rotten old country house, the Chateau d 
Les-Aven, and readily let us open studio 
there, among the delights of a garden run 
to seed, and of salon walls from which 
were dropping old canvases badly painted 
with Watteau subjects. Studio hours were 
instituted, the villagers were trained as 
models, and a healthful and improving 
system of work organized. Marie Mower, 
possessed of a waxen complexion and a 
fine red petticoat, was probably the first 
model whom Bridgman studied in this 
academy. A good man, with black hair 
reaching to his waist, but without any 
family or Christian name that we eve: 
discovered, was another favorite with the 
fraternity; and this quaint old fellow | 
discovered one morning at sunrise, lean 
ing against a wall in a smuggler-like atti 
tude, with Bridgman painting away from 
him for dear life, having surreptitiously 
bribed him to posture between hours for 
his private and special benefit. What 
chance was there for the others against a 
comrade who worked so unfairly as this? 
Bridgman positively enjoyed making the 
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rest of the artists feel good for nothing. 





Painting was his dram, and his dram be 
tween drams. He perforated the neigh 
borhood in every direction; he discover 
ed delicious or characteristic models; he 
found the beautiful boy Grégoire Cani 
vet, praying at a pardon at Scaer, and 
brought him home in triumph and in the 
odor of sanctity, somewhat as Titania did 


chapels with rusty bells. 
Les-Aven beeame a bric-a-brac fair, full 
of Breton embroideries, spinning-wheels, 


crucifixes, and knee-breeches. Of this ar- 


without fatigue, and a most miserly habit 


of time. There would be, perhaps, a twi- 
light hour of utter vacancy, and then, 
with the window of a very small inn 


but rather mellow of tone, to tell him the 
fugitive secret of Art. 
there would be talk from wandering sail- 
ors, a grandmother's reminiscences of the 
Vendean war, sporting news from Tan- 
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“APOLLO CARRYING 





her little Indian henehman; he found | 
wonderful trees, pollard oaks, and lost | 
The studio of | 
| girls was saved by Bridgman, with con- 


tistic revival Bridgman was largely guilty. | 
He had a blamable gift of perpetual work | 


of stuffing occupation into odds and ends | 


chamber thrown up for ventilation, he | 
would coax a violin, worn to the wood, | 


In the evening | 


guy the notary, or more cultivated con- | 


BRIDGMAN. 


AWAY CYRENE.” 








versation from the Marquis du Montier, a 
modest nobleman who formed a romantic 
attachment with Mr. Wylie. This gen 


| tleman’s daughters, handsome girls, who 
| were seen promenading by all of us in the 


village lanes, avoided our acquaintance 
with the usual French delicacy, but dur- 
ing Bridgman’s second summer, as the 
American party were swimming in the 
Bay of Biscay, not far from where the 
Marquis’s carriage-load of guests were also 
bathing, the life of one of the high-born 


| siderable risk of his own, and he and his 
violin were afterward made welcome at 


their home. Fate, in fact, seems to re 
serve these pieces of luck for those unob 
| trusive people who are always on hand. 
| Bridgman appears to me to have secured 
during his lifetime a reprehensible share 
of the goods of fortune by the mere nee 
dle’s trick of having an eye always open. 
Meanwhile the artist visitors became the 
lions of Pont-Aven. Beggars used to 
gather around the door of the chateau-ate 
lier just as if it had been a chureh. Tour- 
ists visited the studio as the museum of 
the place, and the studies made by Bridg- 
|man, Wylie, Moses Wight, Benjamin 
Champney, Howard Roberts, Martin, Lew- 
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is, and Garraway gave a modern air to 
the old manor-house, or enlivened the 
closet doors of Madame Feutry’s tavern. 
The landlady made pets of her transatlan- 
tic family, and organized feastson Twelfth 
nights and saints’ days to show them the 
customs of the country. The nights in 
the inn parlor were festal, but not bac 
chanalian. The curfew bell from the vil 
lage church broke up every evening's di 
versions, and as it sounded, Yvonne, the 
waitress, entered, and incontinently dis 
missed the guests, gentle and simple, to 
their repose. It was singular to see the 
grave, Spanish-looking marquis pluck up 
his hat and retire humbly in obedience to 
this antique tocsin. 

In the opportunities for confidential 
talk afforded by such close companion 
ship, Bridgman gave me many incidents 
of his life. Others I learned when he 
had become famous, and distance had in 
tervened between us, in a hotel baleony 
in Colorado, from a cousin who was his 
living image translated from dark to 
blonde Frederick, the artistic cousin, 
was born, during the migrations of a Mas 
sachusetts physician’s family, at Tuske 
gee, in Alabama, November 10, 1847. 


A CAIRO HOUSE.” 





When he was three years old his mother 
was left a widow, with a cluster of stu 
‘At the age of five I deci 

i When 


sixteen years old, Frederick considered 


little sons. re 
to be an artist,” he said, simply. 


his schooling complete, and entered thi 
American Bank-note Company as 

prentice. 
engraved work executed for the compa 
ny, among others a child’s head, the lines 
of the cheeks engine-turned, like the back 
of a watch, in the traditional style of that 
mighty school of American engraving 
After a couple of years of it, the boy 
engraver felt the internal pushings of a 
more liberal artistic ambition. He can 
celled the agreement which would have 
confined his hand to the graver until his 
twenty-first year, and pushed directly to 
Paris, with such scanty resources as a 
hard-bestead mother could divide to one 


I have seen specimens of his 


of her boys. Iam sure that he was not 
always comfortable in his cireumstances 
before his pictures began to sell, but an 
art student can live abroad on so little! 
His two years’ discipleship under GérOme 
were evidently the turning-point of his 
life, and gave him a bent which time is 
only developing more and more distinct- 
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It is the not unmixed effect of Gé 
; art to make every student emulous 

; severe intellectual, scholarly style 
nting. Thisis a grief to the patron 
if. ‘Do not try to imitate me,” he 
say. ‘Seek out effects in nature 

, are sympathetic with your percep- 
Be realists, be Courbets, or Ma 
only use the grand laws [ have indi- 
d to restrain yourselves by.” A few 
s pupils, as Bastien-Lepage, have used 
liberty with manifest advantage to 
nselves. Others, as Glaize, Lecomte, 
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cloudy air full of mystery, amid the com- 
panionship of able landscape artists, rivet 
ed his attention to the wonders of atmos 
phere, and made him forever ambitious 
of landscape excellence. Accordingly, 
his pictures avoid the look, too common 


with Gérdme, of an ivory plaque covered 
with engraving. The palpitation of va 
porous air, the depth of fugitive horizons, 
| vive life and vibration to his scenes, and 
| inspire with vitality not only his Euro 
; pean compositions that are based on the 
| Brittany studies, but the poetically recon 





“PROCESSION OF 


Dunouy, Matte, and Bridgman, have | 


seemed to err in excess of fidelity to their 
master. Of Bridgman it must be said in 
ill modesty that he has bettered his in 
struction in the indication of landscape 
and atmosphere. Gérdme’s flat bass-re- 
lief backgrounds, reducing the lines of 
landscape to theorems, and deprived of 
ir or of unction, certainly have a caleu 
lated harmony with his figures; they 
force the attention on the human actors 
by their very paucity, as Shakspeare’s 
crossed spears and meagre properties di 
rected the eye to the grandiose action on 
his stage. But none the less is the scen 
ery of Gérdme’s dramas insufficient, and 
it has been the privilege of his American 
pupil to demonstrate that good figure 
painting will bear good landscape-paint 
ing, the best that a man can do, as its 
foil and support. 3ridgman’s five suc 
cessive summers in Brittany, in a dewy, 


THE BULL APIS.” 


assert that the landscape in his ** Funeral 
of a Mummy” is a better landscape than 
his preceptor Gérome ever executed. 


At the revival of national life in France 


after the Franco-Prussian war (the dark 
period having been passed by Bridgman in 
characteristically tranquil study in Brit 


tany), the pictures of the young stranger 
began to enter into the French painting 


market, and tosell. In 1869, the ‘* Breton 
Children in Carnival-Time” was remarked 


at the Salon, and engraved for one of the 
illustrated papers. Already the lad was 
composing incidents, arranging populous 


subjects, and exercising the dramatic fac 
ulty. In 1870, ‘‘ The American Circus in 
Brittany” made visitors to the Salon ask 
who the artist was. Every annual exhi- 
bition has since exhibited some specimen 


of his talent. In 1872 he struck into a 


structed incidents of ancient Egypt or 
Assyria. It is merely obvious truth to 
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classical vein—his studies in Smith’s Clas- 
Dictionary having conducted him 
to the myth of 


Cyrene” 


sical 
** Apollo ,carrying away 
; this allegorical line he has aban- 
doned since. Having made an excursion 
to the Pyrenees in this vear, he celebrated 
it with one of his best, sincerest, most har- 
monious pictures, ** Bringing in the Maize, 
Gcérome never touched 
this effect, whether in atmosphere, color, 


near Bayonne.” 
or identification of the figures with the 
landscape: his grand student-lamp quali 
ties, the qualities of an essayist, look some- 
how poor and artful beside the simple, ro- 
bust, breathing vivacity of his disciple 
This picture was exhibited in 1873; but in 
that very vear the artist was away, flying 
after very different horizons. He was in 
Cairo, sticking up the studies contained in 
his luggage around the walls of a hot bed 
room in Shepherd’s Hotel. A couple then 
staying in the Khedive’s capital, them 
selves interested in art, were introduced 
into the painted became at- 
tached to the quiet artist’s dark eyes and 
Winning manner, and invited him to share 
expenses and a dahabieh for a voyage up 
the Nile. Thus, for not much more than 
a guinea a day, Bridgman proceeded, in 


chamber, 


TIME.”’"—SCENE ON THE BAY OF BISCAY. 


rather luxurious circumstances, a thou 
sand miles up the primeval river, being 
absent three months and a half, and going 
as far as the second cataract. Return 
ing to France, his Salon contributions im 
mediately began to tell the story of the 


charmed voyage, which a man can only 


once take for the first time in his life 
The Nubian improvisatrice in the harem, 
the dahabieh on the Nile, prayers in the 
mosque, departure of the sacred carpet for 
Mecea, such were the warm Oriental nar 
rations which he gave to the Paris public. 
In 1877, 1878, and 1879, appeared succes 
sively his ‘** Funeral of a Mummy,” * Pas 
times of an Assyrian King,” and ** Proces- 
sion of the Bull Apis,” the last now to be 
seen in the Corcoran Gallery at Washing- 
ton. 

The truancy of an artist into archieo- 
logical themes is always regarded with 
some dismay by his painter-friends. So 
much of his attention as is given to the 
study of antiquities is distracted from the 
study of legitimate artistic effect. The 
very interest of his archaeologic anecdotes 
is a heavy bid for the popular applause, 
taken in a bulk from his capital of legiti- 


mate endeavor. So much virtue is gone 
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flim. Heshould busy himself with 
ems of air and tone and value and 
ruetive form rather than with recon 
aragraphs out of authors and curl 
odels out of museums. The appeal 
ynsideration which the archaeology 
ey makes is in its nature fallacious. 
biding reputation was ever founded 
on correct antiquarianism It is 
tble that the science of one genera- 
should correct the science of the last; 
idle it were to hope that the antique 


ects of Alma Tadema and Gérome 
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will ultimately seem more exact, in the 
light of future discoveries, than the an 
tique subjects of David and Poussin do 
now. 

To those studio ravens who are always 
present to croak, Bridgman can reply: 
‘The background of my Egyptian funeral 
is thought to be not only one of the best 
ever put into an archeological picture, 
but one of the best I have painted yet.” 
To those worldlings who wink and ac 
cept the descent into antiquity painting 
as a voluntary plunge into clap-trap, rath- 
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er praiseworthy in a commercial sense, he 
can answer in the most serious way that 
study is his bent, and that these are the 
subjects he ** feels.” He dropped a little 
remark to me lately which showed how 
close to his soul are those mummies and 
Assyrians. I had the hum 


asked him 
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tion whether an artist ought to 1 
realistically the effects around hj 
patch up old curiosities by guess-\ 
and leaped over all these juts of arey 
to arrive at the conclusion that 

mens” were 


an admissible art pabu 
and 


‘they've got the museums 


“ GRANDPA.”—SCENE IN CAIRO. 


drum question, inevitably put to the art 
student returning from abroad, whether 
he didn’t think a painter could work to 
just as good advantage in America as in 


Europe. He answered simply, with that 
wide black stare of his: ‘‘ Why, not if he 
wants antique specimens; because they’ve 
got the museums there, you know.” There 
was evidence of an invincible scholarly 
vocation in this reply, because it so jaunt- 


ily begged the whole question—the ques- 





you know.” To a certain class of art 
talents, to a certain class of educated in 
telligences, the historic sense is so close to 
the creative genius as to be almost a part 
of it. But the historic sense is a pitfall 


| to the executant; Velasquez would never 


have painted ‘‘The Forge of Vulcan” as 
he has done if he had had an intellect 
leading him to dwell upon nymphs as 
Mr. Cox dwells on them, or 


as Mr. Max 
Miiller dwells on them. A painter who 
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“BRINGING IN THE MAIZE 


vorks with the mechanical sincerity of 
the photograph slips into error the mo- 
ment he is off of familiar ground. Think 
of Gerdme, of his Orientalisms so serupu- 
lous and categorical: an Arab lately saw 
one of them, and spat on the ground in 
token of utter rejection. ‘* That picture- 
maker is a fool,” he said. There had been 
a solecism in the order in which the gar- 
ments were applied to a certain figure. 
The under-coat was above the over-coat, 
or some such mighty matter. The im- 
placable Clio, wherever in the immensity 
she is, looks upon the Egyptians and 
\ssyrians of our best restorers, and spits 
ambrosially upon the ground. 

Kaulty in the restoration of history 
with the faults of all his class, Bridgman, 
in his sketches from nature, reveals the 
true artist. When he came to America 
last winter, he attached to Mr. Moore’s 
walls in Madison Square a host of unfin- 
ished, unpretending studies from nature, 
made in Brittany, in Algiers, in Cairo, in 
Nubia. Few artists sketch better. The 
hot, blinding splash of light in an Egyp- 
tian court-yard, shredded into luminous 
splinters by the shadow of a palm-tree; 
the serenity of Nile horizons, where the 
accents of land and water take the charac- 
ter of mere sublimated streaks; dazzling 


HARVEST OF THE PYRENEES.” 


kaleidoscope effects like those of the Span 
ish- Roman school, but this time sincere 
and enforced: these studded the walls, 
and for the time made the most jealous 
artist his friend. There were movements 
of an animal’s shoulder, of a_ beast’s 
haunches, snapped up almost automatic 
ally; the anatomical knowledge did not 
seem to be very deep, but the action was 
certain to be there. 

With the ‘‘American Cireus in Brit 
tany,” one of his earliest compositions, 
Bridgman promised something that he 
has not quite fulfilled—a study of nature 
for its own sake, and without convention- 


|ality. This canvas, now owned by Mr. 


Rook, of Brooklyn, is a sincere setting 
down of each spot of value, each ‘‘ tache” 
of color, in a crowd of objects. It is slight, 
it is imperfectly modelled, but the uncon 
taminated impression of natural objects in 
a given light is there. The ‘‘ Bringing 
in the Maize Harvest of the Pyrenees’ — 
the canvas of 1873—is his best picture 
technically. Without the hardness and 
flatness, the hints of Manet that were vis- 
ible in the ‘* Cireus,” it is equally direct 
and serious. It is quite without studio 
patchwork: when the artist wants to ar- 
rive at the exact pitch of the woman’s 
shirt sleeves against the wooded hill, he 
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CONVERSATION.”’—SCENE IN A CAIRO BAZAR, 


goes to nature for it, he does not imagine 
it in the chamber. The peaceful pastor 
al figures are wrapped in the same light 
that plays over the landscape; an inde 
scribable rustle of summer wind crisps | 
every item of the scene; and nobody 
would imagine, to look at the oxen, that 
Bridgman was not an animal painter. | 
From the golden youthful period when 
he executed these invaluable studies, the | 


artist passed into a period when he piled 
up Oriental bric-a-brae and figures with a 
view to decorative effect, and thence into 


the period of his reconstructions of his- 


tory. Of the bric-a-brae inventions may 
be mentioned: ‘*Grandpa,” an ancient | 
Cairo merchant seated on a divan and 
playing with a child, a canvas owned by 
Miss Louise Cary; ‘* Conversation,” an 
Arab of the desert with a carpet merchant 
in a Cairo bazar, owned by Joseph F. 
Knapp; the ** Interior of a Cairo House,” 
a picture owned in England, with negro 
pouring cotfee for a lady of the harem: 
and the *‘Almeh and Armenian,” a can 
vas likewise in England, showing an Ar 
menian member of the police force of 
Cairo at the entrance of a café, to whom 
] 


a dancing girl unveils her face and talks | 


unreserved |y 





The ‘* Having a Good Time,” with chil 
dren on a sea-beach of the northerly or 


| Breton shore of the Bay of Biscay, has a 


certain delicacy, freshness, and reserve of 
power. But it is far indeed behind tly 
burning, impurpled, and golden reality 
of light which Sargent has shed upon a 
group of Neapolitan but similar urchins 
in one of our late Academy exhibitions 
The baby group belongs to Mr. Charles 
Jones. The‘ Apollo carrying away C\ 
rene” is interesting principally as an ex 
cursion into an unaccustomed style never 
repeated. 

The Egyptian pictures of Bridgman 
when all reserves are made, contain a 
great deal that is artistically interesting, 
besides their burden of antiquarian lore. 
Let the ‘‘ Procession of the Bull Apis” at 
the Corcoran Gallery serve for a speci 
men. Wonderful feats of breeding on 
the part of the Oriental nations of antiq 
uity are suggested to us by the tradition 
of the maintenance of a succession of pie 
bald bulls by the cunning priesthood, all 
marked with the twenty-eight sacred signs. 


| When we think of this, of the patriarch 


Jacob's success in marking his sheep, of 
the Carthaginian cattle with dyed skins 
and fantastically twisted horns, we are 
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‘yt to believe that our own breeders know 
aes little in comparison with their pred- 

wssors. In the picture, the devoted 
1) having been found with the stig- 


tii, 


weaves her homely web. In the same 
window are fabries of wonderful fineness 
and delicacy that could never be made on 
a hand-loom. The dealer is not such an 
mata. the triangle on the forehead, the | innocent as to display materials really 
on the back, and other marks indi- | made by hand, for the passing shopper 
ted for the student in more than one | would never come in to purchase. The 
Evyptian painting, marches to his instal- picture is only designed to heighten the 
lation in the temple of Osiris, there to live | contrast between the old and the new, be- 
iis twenty-eight years of luxury, or to die | tween hand weaving and machine weay- 
prom itly if he shows a disposition to ex- ing. 
eced them. Rameses IT., dressed to-day Now, as is the old domestic loom to the 
as a priest, treads the lotus-strewn temple | modern power-loom, so is the old tele- 
pavement, throwing spices into the censer, | graph of Morse to the new telegraph of 
aud his fair queen strikes the sistrum with | to day. There are many people still liv- 


the inspiration of a prophetess. The sa- | ing who can reeall the first telegraphic 


lil 





ered animal, led by a fat priest like one of | message, yet the distance between the ap- 
Marictte’s wooden images at Boulak, ad-| paratus used to send it and the best ap- 
vances under housings embroidered with | paratus that may be used now is greater 
the mystical searab, his silken sides en-| than the distance between the distatf and 
wreathed with flowers. Theark, orchap-| the ring spinning machine. It would 
el, and ship, borne by white-vested priests | seem the more recent any art, the more 
amid a whole ballet of dancing girls, and | rapid its improvement. Only the an- 
signifying the (presumably strongly pro- | cient arts move slowly. 
tected) commerce of Egypt, sueceeds the} It may therefore be worth the while to 
dumb and placid inearnate god; and | examine the new telegraphy, to see where- 
priests and worshippers, in purest linen, | in it differs from the old, and to learn, if 
read the ritual or bow low in prayer as | may be, wherein the people are to be ben- 
far as the vista extends. | efited by the extraordinary developments 
It is exquisitely put together, but it is | that have sprung from the old Morse key 
joiner-work. | and sounder. Only the land telegraph: is 
| 


to be here considered. Telegraphing by 
THE TELEGRAPH OF TO-DAY. | Able the telephone, heme 
the whole field of radiaphones, which is 

T has been said that the amount of sul- | just opening a new world of wonders, 
phurie acid used in any given locality | must be left quite at one side. We have 

is the measure of the intelligence of the | now only to do with sending messages 
people who live there. This greasy-look- | from place to place on land by electricity. 
ing fluid is the universal solvent in which | The galvanic battery is as familiar as 
thoughts must be dissolved before they | the tea-kettle ; and just as steam-power 
can put on wings. In order to send the | sprang from the kettle, so the battery is 
thoughts of men over the land and under | the basis of telegraphy. In the battery 
the sea, they must put on the new life of | two metals, copper and zine, are plunged 
electricity, born of metals burning in the | in a bath of dilute sulphuric acid. The 
fiery embrace of this acid. The more the | acid eats or corrodes the metals ; in oth- 
people give their ideas electrie wings, the | er words, there is chemical energy. and 
more sulphuric acid must be used, and | though the battery appears dark, silent, 
thus it is the consumption of the acid is a | cold, and motionless, yet this energy may 
fair indication of the intelligence of the | be made manifest to our senses as light, 
people. The more telegraphs, the more sound, heat, motion, and still other chem- 
easy for mind to speak to mind without | ical action. If a bit of copper wire be 
heed to time or space; and the more free fastened to each metal in the battery, and 
the interchange of ideas, the wider the the ends of these be brought together, 
knowledge, the more universal the intel- | there will be a slight spark and a feeble 
ligence. | sound—light and sound. If a piece of pa- 
Dealers in fabrics sometimes place | per soaked in certain chemicals be placed 
in their windows pictures of a thrifty | between the ends of the wires as they are 
housewife of other generations throwing | brought together, there will be a stain 
the shuttle in her hand-loom as she | or discoloration on the paper. Here the 
Vou. LXIIL—No. 377.—45 
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chemical energy in the battery re-appears | to the battery. This was really a cireyj; 
as another form of chemical action. If | and when it was found that by stic ts 
one of the wires, when properly ‘*insula- | the two ends of a single wire into ty 
ti ion ” or covered with cotton, be wound | earth all the effects of the two-wire cir 


ound a bar of soft iron, the iren will be- | | were obtained, telegraph operators jum ped 

come a magnet the moment the second | to the apparently natural conclusion th 

vire is joined to the first. The magnet the current returned to the battery throug 

will then attract its armature, and the | the mass of the planet. It was thou cht} it 
| 


armature will move toward it. Here is | found its way ‘tet k under cities, rivers, and 
motion, and motion may be useful work. | mountains, found its own particular win 
If a piece of iron wire be placed between | and returned to its own pickle jar.) 
the ends of the two copper wires, it may | conception showed a truly practical mind 
become white-hot—light and heat. These 

are the manifestations of the energy we 

eall electricity. 


of a highly imaginative order. 
Before examining the new telegraph 


® Since no one has been able to defin 
| 
| 
we must glance at the original system in- | 
: : 


electricity, it would be presuming to try 
vented by Morse, and now used in a mod- | with business, that we may learn wher 
ified form in all parts of the world. It | in the telegraph has benefited the people 
consists essentially of a battery, a ‘‘ key,” | We wish to know what has really been 
or *‘ circuit-breaker,” and an electro-mag- | done, and to find out, if may be, how far 
net and armature, and long wire called | the price of telegrams is regulated by the 
the ‘“‘line.” From the battery the wire | real cost, and how far controlled to satis 
extends over the country to the magnet, | fy (if it ever can) the greed of the tel 


passes many times round it, and is then | 





to do so here. All we want now is th: 
few plain practical facts that have to do 


| graphic stockholder. We must accept 
connected with a piece of metal sunk i n | the conventional idea of a circuit, and 
the earth. This is called the ‘‘cireuit,” | use some of the common terms used in 
and the electricity is said to ‘‘ flow from | telegraphy for convenience’ sake, with 
the battery to the earth over the circuit.’ | understanding that what really happens 
In reality nothing of the kind happens. | is the transformation of energy in a bat 
There is no “current,” no ‘ flow,” and | | tery into light, heat, sound, motion, and 
no *‘cireuit.” These are only convenient | chemical action, and these mean work, 
words to describe what does happen. If|and work may be the expression of a 
now the cireuit be broken, no current flows. | thought. 

The key at the transmitting end of the line} The telegraph consists essentially of : 
breaks the connection of the wire, or, as | battery, a key, or circuit-breaker, a sound 
it is said, makes and breaks the circuit. | er, and a line wire of indefinite length. 


aa oe ; 
While the circuit is broken, nothing hap-| Certain conventional marks are used to 


pens. When the key is pushed down, and | express these things. 
the break in the wire is closed, the ener- | 





=e : oo k- L s_ 
ey developed in the battery so affects the | co >) 

: ; 
electro-magnet that the armature moves. | y= % 
This movement is accompanied by a shieht 
Ss und, so it happens the apparatus won| [i] Fig. 1. Ce] 
the name of ‘* sounder. When the key is 
opened, the sounder ceases to be a magnet, For instance, in the above diagram L is 


and the armature falls back to its former | | the ‘‘line,” or wire, of indefinite length, K 
position. Let us clearly understand this | is the ‘‘ key,” B is the conventional mark 
thing. From one of the metals in the | for a battery, 5 is the ‘‘sounder,” and E 
battery the line wire leads through the | inclosed in a square at either end stands 
key to the sounder, and thence to the | for the mass of the globe, or “earth.” The 
earth. From the other metal another | key is shown as open, leaving the circuit 
wire also leads to the earth, immediately | broken. The end of the wire leading to 
under the battery. This connection from | earth is commonly fastened to a plate or 
earth to earth is conventionally called | sheet of metal—hence the square figure— 
the ‘‘cireuit.” The origin of this word | while the ends of the electro-magnet, or 
is very curious. At first it was thought | sounder, are shown by two rings. These 
two wires must be used, one from one met- | are the common marks used in deseribing 
al, through key, line, and sounder, back | telegraphic apparatus, and should be care- 
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moves the armature of the electro-mag- 
net, and it gives a slight sound. 

ing J 5 ee 
thus **making and breaking” the current 
ene sound for each motion. 


This may | 
he done quickly or slowly, allegro or an- | 


. Sy 
fully remembered. If now the key is | 
nressed down, the energy of the battery | 


On rais- | 
+ the key the circuit is broken, and by | 
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reason of new inventions. The question 
is, has the price fallen all that might be 
expected, and is this Morse system the 
vest, or are we to look for a better? By 
the single Morse system only one message 


ican be sent at a time in one direction. 
the sounder repeats at the distant station | 


dante, and the ear, observing the differ- | 


enee in rhythm between the sounds, may 


translate it into successive notes, long | 


ed thus: 


pe et 
a a ee @# 


If we have rhythm, we may affix 


notes or short notes, that may be express- 


meaning to notes, and these notes, heard | 
on a sounder, stand for A, B, C, and D. 


Other groups of notes may mean other let- 
ters: and thus it is the motion of the key 
in New York re-appears as sounds, mean- 
ing letters that spell words, in Boston. 
This is not by any means all of the tel- 
egraph, but it expresses the underlying 
principles on which it is based. It clear- 
ly shows the great simplicity of the Morse 
system of telegraphy, and is sufficient to 
enable us to understand the new tele- 
eraph and the telegraphs of the future. 
There are no patents on any part of this. 


Any one ean construct a line who has the | 


money to pay for it, and the mind to do so. 
It is now very cheap, and when the line, 
battery, keys, and sounders are set up, there 


|} and commercial success. 


is very little to wear out except the oper- | 


ators. Acid is cheap, and the metals are 
cheap. The only things that really cost 
much are the man at the key and the man 
at the sounder. With all this, telegrams 
have not been cheap until quite recently, 
and the people have, as with one accord, 
begun to say, every man to his neighbor, 
‘“Why must we pay much treasure for a 
very little message?” Moreover, great 
and notable things have appeared, and 
they who own the telegraphs have reaped 
great gain from them. Have the people 
also shared in the benefits conferred by 
these inventions ? 

While there was an operator at one end 
of a line, and another at the distant place, 
there could be little improvement. The 
cost of acid and wire might fall, and the 
labor rise in skill, yet these would not 
help the matter materially. Telegrams 
are cheaper than formerly because of the 
fall in the price of raw materials, and by 





This is the old telegraph, and it clearly 
gives very little hope for cheap rates. It 
has limitations that are fatal to any prog- 
ress in this direction. If there is a man 
or woman at the receiving end of the line, 
the speed of transmission and the volume 
of the business that may be sent over one 
wire are limited by the physical ability 


| of the receiving operator to listen to the 


sounds and translate them into the words 
of the message. The single Morse system 
is admirable, and may always serve a use- 
ful purpose in certain small towns and 
thinly peopled countries. To do the great 
work of the world it is curiously behind 
the age, and totally inadequate to the de- 
mands of the people. It employs hand 
labor. That is enough. We must look 
to something better if the transmission of 
intelligence is ever to be cheap. 

It was early seen that if the capacity of 
a given length of wire could be increased, 
more operators could be employed, and 
thus more business could be done at only 
a slight advance in the cost of the plant, 
and a doubling or quadrupling of the 
wage account. Very many experiments 
were made in this direction, and two in- 
ventions were finally crowned by practical 
To understand 
these most interesting steps toward an 
improved telegraphy we must consider 
for a moment two or three curious laws 
governing the action of electricity. If 
an insulated wire be wound round a piece 
of soft iron, and a current of electricity 
be sent through the wire, the iron will 
become a magnet, hence the name ‘‘ elec- 
tro-magnet.” This is the basis of all elec- 
tro-magnets, including the ‘‘ sounder.” 
The manner in which the wire is wound 
round the iron makes a wonderful differ- 
ence in the behavior of the magnet. Wind 
the wire one way, and one end of the mag- 
net will attract the armature, and the oth- 
er repel it. Wind it the other way, and 
the polarity of the magnet is changed, 
and the positive end becomes the negative 
end. Wind two wires in opposite direc- 
tions, and send a current through each, 
and one will offset the other, and the mag- 
net will be neutralized, and have no ef- 
fect on the armature. 
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If a current of electricity flowing 


g | 
through a wire meet a ‘' fork,” or divide, 
it will behave like so much water. Like | 

river, it will follow the line of least re- | 
sistance. 

In Fig. 2, A is a water pipe having two 
Pipe A is three inch 
es in diameter, B is one 


branches, Band C 


inch, and C two inches. 
a Now if a stream of water 
B filling A flows in the di- | 
rection of the arrow, it is 
clear it will divide at the 
branches, one-third pass 


wie ing through B, and two- 
A thirdsthrough C. In like 
rigs manner if electricity, fol- 


lowing a conductor of a 
certain capacity (or, as it is expressed, of a 
certain ‘‘ resistance’), meet two conduct 


ors of unequal resistance, it will divide be- 
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| place, in like manner, the key ma 


tween them in exact proportion to their 


resistance. 
Fig. 3 is designed to be an ideal rep- 


resentation of the manner in which these | 


two laws are made useful. There is, in 
deed, very much more that is here omit- 


L 


current from the battery released by |g 
K! follows wire I to the line, and affer. 
sounder S!! at the receiving end. A+ 4 


Ko has no control over sounder CIT 
but moves SU! at the transmitting eyq 
of the line. By this arrangement it « 
possible to double the capacity of a 
gle wire. There will be four operators 
two at each end, and while the first opey 
ator is sending to the receiver at thy oth 
er end, the transmitter there may be d 
patching to this end. Moreover, the sys 
tem may be used at will as a single wipe 
with only two operators, so that if 

at night) the volume of business does 
require four operators, two can use th 
apparatus in the old way. 

This system of telegraphy, invented by 
Sterns, of Boston, has been used upon 
large commercial stage, and marked t 
first important step toward the new teleg 
raphy. No doubt it did much to redu 
the cost of telegrams, for it made thi 
ed plant twice as useful and profitable 
only a doubling of the labor account. 
Whether the people reaped all the benefit 
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ted, as we only seek to know the laws of 
things, and not caring for every minute 
detail of mechanism in their actual ap- 
pheation. 
mitting end of the line, L, and BI! is the 
battery at the receiving end. K! is a 
key controlling the current from BI. 
When it is closed, the current flows 
through wires I and 2, 


tion going to the line. Of course the re- 
sistance of the line is far greater than 
through 2, and by the aid of an appara- 


B! is a battery at the trans- | 





J | ] 
giv | sil 
~ | | KI 

oe” = sda 


that might be expected is quite another 
matter. It was a step in advance, and 
yet it was not a step exactly in the right 
direction. 

In a battery there are two metals and 


| two currents, one called the positive, the 
| other the negative. In certain forms of 


a portion pass- | 
ing through the sounder S!, and a por- | 


tus called a reostat, not shown in the fig- | 


s : : : 
ure, this difference in resistance is made 
equal, and the current divides equally be- 


tween 2 and I. S$! is a neutral sounder, 
and is silent to all the currents sent by 


key Kl. Why this is so is not shown by | 
the figure, but it is sufficient to under- 


stand that it is so. The portion of the 


electro-magnets a change in the current 
sent through it produces a change in the 
magnet. If the zine end of the battery is 
joined to the magnet, it behaves in one 
way; if the copper end is connected with 
it, it behaves in quite a different fashion. 
In other words, by changing the polarity 
of the current we may change the polar- 
ity of the magnet. 

A single jar of acid with its metals is 
called a cell, and by joining cell to cell it 
is easy to increase the strength of the cur- 
rent. Moreover, it is easy to imagine an 
electro-magnet so adjusted that its arma- 
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is quite strong. The armature is 


held back by a spring, and while a feeble 
current flows through the magnet, noth- 
ing happens, because the magnetism set 
, the magnet is not sufficient to over- 
come the resistance of the spring. When 
q stronger current flows, it causes the | 


enet to compensate for the strain of 

e spring, and it moves, and the sounder 

This sluggish magnet may be at 

the same time quite indifferent to any 
changes in the polarity of the current. 

In Fig. 4 we have a representation of 

pe in which water flows in the direc- 


NeaLKS 
Speaks. 








a pl 

tion of the arrow. The water is admit- 
ted by the stand pipes Land II. At II 
+ - Vy 

ee Ire ws 





kia. 4. 


is a small water-wheel projecting part 
vay into the pipe. At LV is a larger 
wheel nearly filling the pipe. Now if 
water be poured into the pipe at I, it may 
fill half the pipe, pass under the wheel 
[Il without in any way affecting it, and 
cause wheel LV to move on its axis. Now 
f more water be added at II at the same 
time, the pipe will be completely filled, 
and both wheels will be affected. A 
drawing somewhat like the above figure 
was made by Edison in the presence, of 
the writer to illustrate the two magnets, 
the magnet affected by a change in the 
polarity of the current, and the magnet 
affected only by a change in the strength 
of the current. One corresponds to the 
large wheel in the pipe controlled by the 
large volume of water, and the other sug- 
gests the smaller magnet affected by a 
current of less strength and different 
character. It may also show his happy 
manner of illustrating the laws of one 
science by the laws of another, electricity 
by hydraulics. 

Fig. 5 is an ideal representation of a 
compound system of telegraphy, whereby 
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ture will not be affected unless the cur- | 
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two messages are sent at the same time 
over the same wire in the same direction. 
L is the line, and the arrow indicates the 
| the two currents from the 


direction of 
transmitting end 


to the receiving end. 
At BI is a small battery connected at 
both ends by wires with key K!. Each 
movement of the key changes the polar- 
ity of the current by taking it from either 
end of the battery, and yet without inter- 
rupting the flow of the current. This 
change of polarity affects both sounders, 
Ss! and Sil, but only one, st responds to 
At the same 
time the current has no apparent effect 
on the larger sounder, S!!, because it is 
not sufficiently powerful to overcome the 


these changes of polarity. 


tension of the spring on its armature. 
When key K! is moved, the larger bat- 
tery, BU, is added to the other, and a 
much stronger current is sent over the 
wire. This current overcomes the spring 
on sounder S!!, and it speaks in response 
to the movement of the key. At the same 
time this increased current has no influ- 
ence over the other sounder, S!', as this 
sounder is only subject to changes in the 
polarity of the current without regard to 
its strength. 

In this interesting and valuable inven- 
tion, which is chiefly due to Edison, two 
messages are sent in the same direction 
By employing the Duplex 
system with it, its capacity is again dou- 
bled, and we have the Quadruplex system, 
now in general use on all the main lines 
of telegraph in this country, and being 
rapidly introduced in Europe. 

These things may appear of small mo- 
ment, and interesting only to the tele- 
graph companies. Be not in 
this matter. These things concern all 
the people. If by the introduction of the 
Duplex system the capacity of all the tel- 
egraph lines were doubled, surely there 
should be a decided reduction in the cost 
of telegrams. If the Quadruplex system 
increased the capacity of the wires four- 
fold, surely the tariff should be reduced 
Did such 


over one wire. 


decei ved 


to one-quarter its former price. 
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results follow? There was a reduction, | cents for ten words, and 2 cents for “aids 
but whether it was all that might be ex- | extra word. To Syracuse, Oswego. \. 
pected is best known to those who reap | tertown, Auburn, Rochester, Loc 
the profits. The ways of telegraph com- | 2nd Butfalo, 40 cents for ten word % 
panies are past finding out, and they are | 3 cents for every extra word. Let ys - 
said to view all interests save their own | range some of these in a little table 
as through a glass darkly, and to see men | compare them with the prices charged 
as trees walking. A dividend is like a| ten words by the Western Union 
lens: the larger it is, the greater the dis- | graph Company in April, 1881. 
tortion of vision. : 

In Appleton’s Railroad and Steamboat — 
Companion, published by D. Appleton 
and Co., at 200 Broadway, in 1848, it ap 


rele 





Extra per 
] 


pears that the New York and Boston Tele- | i ele 
graph Line was at that time prepared to || Albany..... -+.{ 387°) .. 180) 2) 2 
send messages from New York to Spring: | arabs potas nl Bee 4 ; 

field or Worcester, Massachusetts, or ae et hee nn 
Hartford and New Haven, Connecticut, || Worcester, Mass. 25 7 el eee eee 

at a uniform rate of 25 cents for the first Newburgh ...... Rei. 7 | 20) 1/2 

ten words, exclusive of address and signa- Poughkeepsie 07 

ture, and 2 cents for each additional word. | 

To Boston the price was 50 cents for ten} The price of telegrams has been no 
words, and 3 cents for each extra word. | doubt reduced. Even in these few pla 


Prices by the Philadelphia and Pitts- | there is something of a reduction. The 
burgh Telegraph Line were as follows: | Quadruplex system was introduced be 
From Philadelphia to Lancaster 20 cents | tween 1852 and 1881. Did it reduce the 
for ten words, 40 cents for twenty words, | price to one-fourth? Clearly it did not 
and so on up to $2 for one hundred words. | at these places. Did it do so anywhere ? 
To Harrisburg 25 cents for ten words, 50 | And if it did not, which is to blame, the 
cents for twenty words, and so on up to | system, or the men who own and use it ’ 
$2 50 for one hundred words. To Cham-| The table on page 711 was taken fro 
bersburg 30 cents for ten words, 60 cents | the American Almanae for 1881, edit 
for twenty, and $8 for one hundred words. | by the Librarian of Congress. 

To Pittsburgh 50 cents for fifteen words, | 


1 
ed 


These ‘figures are from the official r 
and the same for every additional fifteen | ports of the Western Union Telegraph 
words. | Company, and may help us in our search 
The New York and Buffalo Telegraph | for cheap telegraphy. According to thi 
Line offered to take messages for Pough- | table, the volume of business transacte 
keepsie at the rate of 27 cents for fifteen | by the company has increased from 186 
words; to Albany, Utiea, and Rome at 37 | to 1880 from nearly six million messages 
cents; and to Syracuse, Auburn, Roches- | to twenty-nine million, or almost fivefold. 
ter, Buffalo, Elmira, and Oswego for 77 | If all these messages were sent by the sin 
cents for fifteen words. | gle Morse system, the length of wire ought 
The tariff of the New York and Wash- | to have increased in something like the 
ington Line is quoted as follows: For ev- | same proportion, for it can not be ima- 
ery ten words to Philadelphia, 25 cents; | gined that the operators have gained very 
Wilmington, Delaware, 35 cents; Balti- | much in skill in that time. In 1867 there 
more and Washington, 50 cents—with a were 85,291 miles of wire. In 1880 there 
slight reduction for messages exceeding | were 233,534 miles of wire. The messages 
| 








] 
a 
( 


one hundred words. increased nearly fivefold, the wires over 

From a telegram sent in 1852, and writ- | which they were sent did not increase 
ten on a blank of **Bain’s New York | quite threefold. Clearly the Duplex and 
State Telegraph,” it appears messages | the Quadruplex have proved of benefit to 
could then be sent from New York $o | semana In thirteen years the capacity of 
Newburgh, Rondout, Kingston, Sauger- | all the wires of this company has doubled. 
What of the price of telegrams? In 1867 
for ten words, and 1 cent for each extra | it is reported at an average toll of 104.7 
word. To Albany, Troy, Fort Plain, | cents per message. In 1868 it had fallen 
Herkimer, and Utica the price was 30] to 89.3 cents. In 1875 it had come down 


ties, Catskill, and Coxsakie for 20 cents 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE MILEAGE or Lines anp Wires, NUMBER OF OrFIcEs, AND TRAFFIC OF THE WESTERN 
Union TELEGRAPH COMPANY FOR EACH YEAR, FROM JUNE 30, 1866, To JUNE 80, 1880: 


















































Miles | Miles | No No.of | Average | Average | Average 
Year of of of Of | Messages Receipts Expenses Profits rolls per | Cost per | Profit per 
Line Wire fices sent Message Message. | Message 
ot 37,380| 75,686/2250| .... ay ie ap | 
>... 46,270! 85,291/2565| 5,879,282 $6,568,925 $3,944,006 $2,624,921 : es 
8... 00,183!) 97,594)3219) 6,404,595 7,004,560) 4,362,849 104.7 ets. 63.4 ets./41.3 ets 
iw59... .(52,099)| 104,584 |3607| 7,934,933) 7,316,918) 4,568,117 9.3 54.7 “ 134.6 
S70... ./54,109)112,191/3972) 9,157,646, 7,138,788) 4,910,772 5.5 “ 161.2 “ [24.3 
ISTL..../56,032/121,151/4606) 16,646,077) 7 5449) 5,104,787 O85 “ 46:7 “ fae ™ 
1872... ./62,0383 137,190 5237' 12,444,499) 8 457.096] 5,666,868 Be 66.2 “ 43.8 “* 234 ° 
1873 165,757 | 154,472 5740) 14,456,832) 9,833,018} 6,575,056) 2,757,968) 62.5 “ 438.4 “ 119.1 
1874 6188/16,329,256) 9,262,657) 6,755,734 506,920) 54.9 “ 139.5 “ 115.4 ° 
B75 6565/17,153,710) 9,564,575! 6.335.415 29,158) 54.0 “ 3 * ee * 
974 2)7072) 18,729,567, 10,034,986) 6,635,474 3,899,510) 50.9 “ (383.5 “ 117.4 : | 
1877... ./76,955| 194,323 7500) 21,158,941} 9,812, 72,225! 3,140,128] 48.6 “ |29.8 “ 113.8 “ 
ISTS .../81,002 206,202 8014 28,918,894) 9861.35! 13} 3,551,543] 38.9 “ (25.0 “ 113.9 #, 
IS70,... 82,987 211,566 8534 25,070,106 10,960,640) 6,160,200 4,800,440) 43.6 “ 24.5 19.1 f : 
. 85,645 2335349077 29,216,509, 12,782,895) 6.948.957 5.838.938! 43 7 th 








to 54 cents, or nearly one-half. sefore 
thecreation of the present Western Union, 
the average rate, it is said, was $1 20 per 


ing the required current of electricity at 
least one-half. In addition to this, it is 
said that in other directions the cost of 
message. At the time of the two tariffs | transmitting telegrams has been greatly 
cited, in 1848 and 1852, there were a great | reduced within afew years. For instance, 
number of competing companies, and to | more perfect insulation has been secured, 
end a message any great distance re- | and better methods of construction are em- 
quired the payment of a number of dif-| ployed. The Quadruplex system acts asa 
ferent tolls. By the consolidation into | police by driving the operators up to their 
one great company one toll was establish- | work. No man can loiter over his key 
ed, to the great gain of the company, and | while seven others are watching him. 
also to the public. In 1875 the average | The price of wire has also fallen mate 
price is reported at 54 cents—a gain of | rially, and with perhaps the exception of i 

i 

hi 

| 

: 


nearly one-half since 1867. The Quadru- | poles, everything used in telegraphy is 

plex was introduced the year before, and | much cheaper now than in 1867. 

in 1878 was in general use on all the main Between 1867 and 1875 the report shows (i 

lines, and the company’s plant was doing | a gain of nearly one-half. Between 1875 

nearly a fourfold duty. Did the price | and 1880 the average toll is reported to 

fall in like proportion? It does not so | have fallen from 54 cents to 43.6 cents, or 

appear. only 10.4 cents. In this time the Quadru- 
In 1867 the price of the raw material | plex was generally introduced, the price \ 

from which sulphuric acid was made was ¢ of materials continually fell, and the bat- 

S61 a ton, and the selling price of the] tery was replaced by the dynamo - ma- A 

acid was 2? cents per pound. In 1879 the | chine. : 

raw material was $23 a ton, and the acid Suppose that by some mechanical mar- 58 

1} cents per pound. The difference in| vel the capacity of the Croton aqueduct hs { 


2 am 


machine, driven by steam-power, has re- 
placed the battery, and, according to good 
authority, reduced the expense of obtain- 


and trial of a great number of other sys- 
tems, and we must glance at a few of them 4 
in order to reach a clear understanding of 


the price of acid and the cost of material, | had been suddenly quadrupled and with- fs 
it must be remarked, was also affected by | out in any way increasing the size of the (eat 
improvements in the process of manufac- | pipe. Clearly, if there were sufficient water { 
ture, the gain being estimated at about | in the Croton River, the people would get : 4 ki 
fifteen per cent. Sulphuric acid and the | four times as much water, and the Water i ‘ 
metals zine and copper are the chief costs | Commissioners would be fully justified in 4, 
of a battery, and yet the acid has fallen | reducing the water rates to one-half. This i 
since 1867 from 2} to 1} cents a pound. | is precisely what the Quadruplex has done tie 
However, we need seek no further in this | for the telegraph. ‘ae 
direction, for within two years a more| The great fortune held out as a reward ; 
wonderful step has been taken in this | to any man who could invent a cheap sys- : 
field of science. The dynamo-electric | tem of telegraphy led to the introduction : 

| 

| 
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this subject. If the energy developed in 
a battery can be made to manifest itself at 
a distance as motion, clearly it can be 
harnessed to some other forms of useful 
work besides making a tiny click on a 
ounder. We can imagine a wheel hav 
ing on its edge a number of types, and 
caused to revolve on its axis by clock- 
work or by electricity. We can also im 
agine an electro-magnet so arranged that 
when set in action by a current received 
over a line, its armature may perform the 
work of stopping the wheel, and 


useful 
of pushing a fillet of paper against the 
rim of the wheel, and thereby getting an 
imprint of the type that happens to be up 
permost at that instant. By the use of 
Ingenious and most interesting mechan- 
ism, it is possible to arrange a key-board 


at the transmitting end of the line. De- | 


press one of the keys, and that letter is 
printed at the other end of the line. This 
is the main idea underlying the various 
printing telegraphs, and of which the 
familiar illustration. These printing tele- 
graphs are used upon a commercial scale 
in Europe, and in this country short pri- 
vate lines are both cheap and common. 
The names of Hayes and Edison are asso- 
ciated with these remarkable inventions, 


eraphs offer little hope for cheap tele- 
erams, 

Cassell and Mayer are associated with 
autographic systems of telegraphy that 
deserve consideration, because out of these 
systems there has come an American in- 
vention that promises much for cheap 
rates. Two pendulums, one at each end 


rold and stock reporting apparatus is a | 


same planer-like motion. The moveny 
of the two styles is controlled by the pe 

dulums, and they move together, Noy 

while the cireuit is whole, the style leayes 
a stain or trace on\the paper. When thy 
current is broken, no mark is made, and 
the paper is left white. In this manne) 
the letter written on the foil is produced 
in white on a blue ground at the receiving 


end. This system seemed to pronisi 
creat deal, and it has been used on a com 
mercial scale, but its effect on telegra 
rates has not been noticeable. 

The names of Reis, Varley, La Cour 
and Grey are associated with a system o! 


telegraphy that must be regarded as t] 


most curious and interesting ever devised 
All the systems of these inventors ha 
been tried on a commercial seale, and th 
may be included under the general nam 
of harmonic telegraphs. If a tuning-fork 
is by any means set in vibration, and is so 
connected with a line wire that each swit 
of its prongs makes and breaks the cireuit, 
the energy of the battery will be manifest 
ed at the far end of the line in an electro 
magnet as a series of vibrations of the ar- 
mature exactly corresponding to the vi 
brations of the tuning-fork. If a second 
tuning-fork of precisely the same pitch or 


| rate of vibration be placed in connection 
but for evident reasons the printing tele- | 


with the electro-magnet, it may be made 


1 


to vibrate and give its note so long as tli 


| first fork is kept in motion. Moreover, 


, 


of a line, are set in motion by clock-work, 


and the swing or beat of one is made to 
electrically correct the motion of the oth 


er, so that they move together. At the | 


transmitting end of the line is a platen 
connected with the wire, and on this is 
laid a sheet of foil on which the message 
has been written in a certain kind of ink. 


A needle or style is made to pass from side 
to side over the foil, moving down a frac- | 
tion of an inch between each stroke (on | 


the principle of the machine tool planer). 
While it passes over the foil the circuit is 
closed. When it passes the ink-marks it 
is insulated, and the circuit is broken. At 
the receiving end is a sheet of paper con- 
nected with the earth, and moistened with 
certain chemicals. There is also a style 
“onnected with the line, and having the 


there may be several pairs of forks a 
ranged in this manner at opposite ends of 
a single wire. Let any one of these pairs 
be sounded at the transmitting end, and 
at once the fork of the same pitch will re 
spond to it. It seems as if each knew its 
mate and sang with it whenever moved 
by the electric sympathy between them 
Out of this exceedingly interesting fact in 
science come the harmonic telegraphs. 
In practice a Morse key controls each fork 
at the sending end, and the receiving op 
erator listens to the note of the fork that 


| sings with it, and the notes appear as the 


letters of the Morse alphabet. No less 
than four messages have thus been sent 
over one wire at the same time, and as 


| each fork replies only to its unison mate, 


the messages in no wise interfere wit) 


| each other. 


These are not by any means all the va- 
rious methods that have been tried to in- 
crease the capacity of a telegraph wire or 
to make it autographic, but these have 
been more or less successful in this coun- 








try. and illustrate American practice. In 
Europe there has also been great progress, 


and much of great scientific interest might 
ei described. Space only admits of the 
onsideration of those inventions that 
have benefited or appear likely to benefit 
he people from a business point of view. 
In all these—the single Morse system, 
» Duplex and Quadruplex, the harmon- 
telegraph, and the printing telegraphs 
there is one defect, one limitation, that 
forever bars the way to cheap telegraphy. 
In the autographie system the apparatus 
ised in Europe is too complicated, and not 


of much commercial value. In all except 


this the operator stands in our way. It | 
makes no difference that there are four | 
operators at each end of the line. It would | 


make no difference if there were twenty. 


if some one had a method of enabling four | 
avers to work at the same time on a| 
hand-loom, and thus produce four webs | 


t once, it could not be regarded as a par- 


ticularly cood invention. Only when the | 


om was made automatie was real prog- 
yess possible. In like manner, when 


Wheatstone, Siemens—Halskie, and Edison | 


sought to do away with the Morse oper- 


tor, real progress was made, and cheap | 


telegraphy was made possible. 

This is the new telegraph to which the 
people already look with some degree of 
hope and confidence. For short lines the 


printing telegraph and single Morse key | 


have given way to the telephone, and the 


new telegraph appears to do more than | 


the telephone. Naturally it may be ask- 


ed, Why not stop right here? Will not | 
the telephone supersede the telegraph, and 


inake the search for a cheaper telegraphy 
useless? No. The telephone will not 
supplant the telegraph, for this simple 


reason: In the telephone the speed of | 


transmission is limited by the speed of 
speech, and the tongue is a laggard mem- 
ber, The telephone is like the old hand- 
loom and the Morse key: 
man agency. 


it employs hu- 


Morse key, even in quadruplex, are too 
slow. The world’s business can not move 
at such a pace, and the new telegraph de 
mands machinery, not men. 

If it is the duty of the Morse operator to 
open and close a circuit by moving a key 
up and down by a motion of his hand or 
finger, clearly this work can be perform- 
ed by some simple machinery. 


this was then passed under the Morse key. 


The telephone and the | 


A strip | 
of paper was punched full of holes, and | 
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| While the paper passed the key was sup- 
ported. When a hole passed under the 
key it dropped through the hole and 
closed the circuit. As the paper moved 
on it lifted the key again, and the circuit 
was broken. It is easy to imagine the 
holes punched in groups that might ex- 
press the Morse alphabet, and thus the 
perforated ribbon became a device for 
transmitting the message automatically, 
and without the aid of the operator. This 
was the germ idea underlying the auto- 
matie telegraph. In practice the work 
|is now done in a somewhat different 
| manner. 

The history of automatic telegraphy is 
not now important. We only care for 
actual commercial results, for a positive 
lowering of rates. 

In order to understand the new teleg- 
caphy as now actually carried on by the 
American Rapid Telegraph Company, and 
to gain a correct idea of other systems 
that are still in the experimental stage, 
| we must briefly consider one or two in- 

teresting facts connected with electricity. 
It was discovered some time ago that a 
| current of electricity could produce chem- 
ical as well as mechanical effects at a 
distance. The energy obtained from a 
battery could be made to manifest itself 
by decomposition, and this was made 
evident to the eye as a discoloration or 
staining. If a piece of paper be dipped 
in certain chemicals, and while still wet 
be exposed to a current of electricity, it 
| will be stained or discolored, the most 
common effect being a blue stain on a 
pale green ground. Suppose, now, we 
have a telegraph wire connected with a 
battery, and provided with a Morse key. 
A bit of this moist paper is placed in any 
part of the line in such a position that a 
| part or the whole of the current may be 
sent through the paper. Now each time 
the key is depressed and the cireuit is 
closed, the energy of the battery will be 
manifested to our sight by a blue stain on 
the paper. If the paper is moved swiftly 
| along under the wire it is easy to see that 
the repeated currents sent over the line 
| might be made manifest on the paper as 
a series of blue stains, and these stains 
might be made to represent the dots and 
dashes of the Morse alphabet. It has also 
been found that if the polarity of the cur- 
rent passing over any given telegraph 
wire be changed between each break of 


| the current, the speed of transmission may 
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be greatly increased. Knowing these two | ly that the result is a continuous stain o» 


simple facts, and recalling what has al- 
ready been said about the Morse system, 
we are now prepared to understand the 
new telegraph. 

If a perforated paper ribbon gets rid of 
the transmitting operator, and the moist 
ened ribbon does the work of the receiv 
ing operator, clearly we have at last es- 
caped from mere hand labor, and the tel 
egraph becomes a mechanical wonder, 
rivalling the high-speed steam-engine and 
the fast printing-press. Here is the sure 
foundation on which we may build a 
cheap telegraphy. Science and mechan- 
ism come to our aid, and replace the anti 
quated Morse sounder and the laggard 
key. The question is now one of pure 
mechanies, and the whole matter be- 
comes intensely interesting, because the 
new telegraph and the telegraphs of the 
future mark as great a change in the 
world’s business as did the invention of 
the propeller, the positive-motion loom, 
and the Bessemer converter. 

In the automatic system, as carried on 
by the American Rapid Telegraph Com- 
pany, the messages are received written 
on blanks by the senders. The messages, 
as fast as they come in, are distributed to 
the perforators. The details of the appa- 
ratus used to translate the words of the 
message into the perforations that stand 
for the Morse dots and dashes need no 
description. It is sufficient to understand 


that by a comparatively simple piece of | 


mechanism, having a key-board like a 
piano, a young girl spells out the mes- 
sage by touching key after key on the 
key-board, each key being marked with a 
letter. This work is performed very rap- 
idly, and the paper ribbon that rolls out 
of the machine looks like the acecompany- 


ing engraving, Fig. 6. 


ki 


This cor- 


l 
gin with three groups of four. 
responds to a long dash or space mark, 


and indicates the beginning of the mes 


sage. Another series of groups is also 
placed at the end to separate one message 
from another, and also to separate the 
words. It is found that where two or 


more perforations are placed together the 
current leaps from hole to hole so quick- 


mark; a number of holes make a Jo) 





mark. One hole produces only a sg] 


hort 


mark. For this reason the perforations 
are not placed in a single line, but in two 
lines, designed to be read alternate] 

There is also another reason for this that 
will be explained presently. To read this 
perforated ribbon is comparatively eas) 


| and when the idea is once grasped, young 
| girls learn to read the messages as readi}\ 


as print. Understand that two hok 


mean a dash, and one hole a dot, while 
four or more holes mean a longer dash 
See how simple it is. After the first long 
| dash below comes the single dot aboy 
| and the group of two below. This is th 
| — ——, or the letter A of the Morse alpha 

bet. Next, reading alternately, is a group 
This is de 
signed to separate the letters, there being 
a long dash between every letter. Next 
comes a group of two holes, followed by 
three holes, the —— —,orB. Then 
after a long dash come two dashes, fol 

lowed by two dots, —— —— - , or the 
letter C. 

The object of these double lines of 
marks to be read alternately is to change 
the polarity of the current. In place of 
|a single key, we have in this system two 
keys, each one having a different polarity 
of current. It is found that if the cur 
rent is thus changed from one end of the 
| battery to the other between each closing 


of four holes, or a long dash. 


of the circuit, the speed can be greatly in 
creased. Whi, it is not now necessary 
| to explain. It is suificient to understand 
that this is so, and by having two keys 
and two lines of perforations the polarity 
|}may be changed between each impulse 
| sent over the line, even if they follow 
|each other at the rate of more than a 
| thousand a minute. For instance, if this 
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ribbon were passed under the two keys, 
they would be used alternately, the letter 
A being split in two, and the letter B be- 
ing divided three times. To secure this 
alternating current, the longer groups of 
four or more holes are placed between 
every letter and word. The groups send 
their effect to the distant station, and 
there appear as a long dash, but the read- 
er, knowing their meaning, skips them in 
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—— 
reading the message. Thus the perfora- 
ted ribbon, read alternately, and skipping 
the long dashes, plainly reads, A, B, C, D, 
E. F 

The messages written by the senders 
come in rapidly, and are distributed to the 

ris at the perforating machines. They 
nav be all going to Boston, and for the 


1 


Fic. 7.—TRANSMITTER AND Ri 


one wire extending from New York to 
Boston there will be fifteen perforators 
copying the words of the messages into 
the perforations. This work is done very 
quickly, and as fast as the ribbons are 
ready a young girl gathers them up and 
takes them to a table, where another girl 
pastes them together, end to end, in a rib- 
bon many yards long. As she does so, a 
second girl, with a suitable high-speed 
winding apparatus, winds them all intoa 
compact reel or circular bundle. In do- 
ing this she winds them beginning at the 
first word of the first message, a finished 
reel holding perhaps twenty-five messages 
of twenty words each, or even more if 
the business is very active. The bunch of 
messages is now ready to be dispatched 
over the line. 


The accompanying picture represents 


the transmitting and receiving apparatus 
at the New York end of the New York 
and Boston wire. At the left of the table 
stands the transmitter. Below it is seen 


EIVER OF THE 


the perforated ribbon on its reel, and part- 
ly unwound, and taken upward and over 
asmall disk. This is double, the two parts 
being insulated from each other, and each 
part being connected with the line. (The 
ribbon hides this disk and insulation.) 
Above it is the movable arm, bearing at 


the end the two needles, each made of a 





{aPiIp TELEGRAPH. 


| bundle of fine steel wires, and each con- 

nected with a different end of the battery. 

It is now raised, in order to show the nee- 

dles. When at work, the arm falls, and 
| the needles rest on the paper ribbon. The 
| ribbon passes under the needles downward 
| under a tension roller (designed to keep it 
tight), and on to the spool. Below is seen 
a hand crank. Beside the transmitter is 
a common Morse key, and behind it is a 
sounder. On the right of the engraving 
is the receiving apparatus. 


The large reel 
of prepared paper is seen in front, and it 
can be traced under the recording appa- 

| ratus, and downward under the tension 
wheel to the spool. The recording appa- 
ratus consists of two needles connected 
with the line, and in the engraving they 
| are shown at the end of the supporting 
arm, and resting on the paper. At this 

desk there is also a Morse key and sounder. 
Let us see how the thing works. <A 
bunch of twenty or more messages is made 


| ready, and the reel is placed in the ma- 
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chine, and the end is carried over the in 
sulated disk to its spool. Of course, if the 
reel was wound up from left to right, it 
will right to left, or 
backward. mn be 
last 


from 
th 
t 
message, and ending at the beginning o 
the first. 


key, and signals to ] 


unwind 
Thus 


r 


neing 


now 
will 
t] 


© ssSsaves 


sent, comm at the end of the 
¢ 
i 


The operator touches the Morse 
on that he | 


The Boston op 


> 


st laS a 


lot of messages to send. 


TRANSLATION O% 
erator replies in one letter or signal that 
he is ready, and he at once begins to turn 
the crank on his receiving apparatus, and 
thus cause his ribbon of prepared paper to 
move swiftly under the two needles. The | 
New York operator lowers his needles on 
the perforated strip, and turns the crank 
swiftly, and the messages are dispatched 
ata speed of from eight hundred to twelve 
less than | 


essages., 


hundred words minute, or 3S 
] 


thirty second 
No messages are sent by keys, nor are | 


a 
s for the twenty 


m 
the operators allowed to use them for con- 
The key is merely to signal 
The receiving opera 
atching the ribbon unwind, sees it 


versation, | 
to 
tor, 
starred blue in adouble line, but so swiftly 
is the work performed that he can not tell 


start and stop. 


W 


message begins or ends, much 
the letters. The int the 


lone dash appears to show the bunch of 


where one 
less read inst 
messages is finished, he stops and signals 
to New York that he is ready to transmit. 
Two signals answer to clear the line, a |} 
reel is put on, and a bunch of messages 
is rushed backward from Boston to New 
York. Each 
bunch of messages is received, it is wound 
l, and the spool is 
taken off and given to ¢ 
She places it in a rack and 
‘ins to unwind it, and to translate it 
As the message 


time a single message or 


Ip on a wooden Spoo 


1 girl seated at a | 


type-writer. 
beg 


into print as she goes. 


was received backward, it unwinds from 
the spool end foremost, and so it 
comes out all right. One r] may copy 
all the messages in a bunch, or it may be | 


right 
oi 
torn up into its separate messages, and di- 
vided among a large number of girls op 
erating the type-writers. Thus the mes- 
sage is finally ready for delivery in cl 
bold print, and is given to the messenger- 
eat is the speed of transmis- 


boy. So or 


sion by this system that one wire can re- | 


ceive messages so fast that it will take 
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| and the width of the ribbon to increas 


| apparatus designed by Edison. 


| upper 


twenty skillful girls operating thei, 
writers at full spe ed to print the n 
as fast as they arrive. 

In testing the wires by this systen 
the custom to perforate the alphals { 
to paste the two ends of the ribbon t 


er, and to run the paper ring thro, 
transmitter as fast as possible for 
the r of 
words or one hundred letters a 


a 


a 


ber of times, or at ate { 





The above figure is an exact copy of 
paper ribbon on which a portion 6f suc 
an alphabet was sent from Hartford to 
New York at this speed. Rememberj 
that the marks are read alternate ly, it wi 
be seen it is exactly like the perforate 
alphabet, and by omitting the dashes 1 
tween the letters, it readily spells out t! 
first six letters of the alphabet. 

If a perforated ribbon can be made to 


t \ 
u\ 


l 


| send a message over a wire, clearly 


have only to increase the number of wit 


til 


number of messages that may be sent he- 
tween two given points at the same time. 
We may go further, and imagine the wires 
increased to five, with a ribbon having | 
lines of perforations, and if we may thus 
increase the number of perforations 
erally on the fillet of paper, the cro 
of perforations may be made into figures 
or designs that may express the letters of 
the alphabet. 

Fig. 9 is a portion of a new perforating 


ve 


ips 


; Twenty 
five holes may be made at once, five along 
the ribbon, and five There are 
twenty-eight 
each marked with a 
letter or figure, and 
on touching a key, 
say T, perforations 
are made in all the 
horizontal 
of holes and 
the central vertical 
row, thus making 
the letter T-on the 
| ribbon. This 
shown by the black 
| holes in the figure. Another key perfo- 
rates the first and fifth vertical row and 
| the centre horizontal row, making the let- 
| ter H. Another key selects the first ver- 
tical row, the second and third holes in 


across it. 


kL ‘ 
KeYVS8, 





row 





— PERFORATION 


A 


yy 


FOR LETTER 


1S 


| 





the : 
+e middle row, thus making the letter E. 

vig. 10 is a reproduction of a pencil 
ving made by Mr. Edison in the pres 


ra 
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top and bottom rows, and one hole in ! ing its blue dot on the prepared ribbon of 


paper as it travels from left to right, and 

thus the five needles reproduce the perfo- 

rations on the fillet at the transmitting 
end. Abovethisis shown 
the relative size of the 
two ribbons, with a word 
of four letters in perfora- 
tions and dots. 

W hile this most ingven- 
ious system was suggest- 
ed by the so-ealled ** typo- 
telegraph,” and while it is 
still in the experimental 
stage, it is certainlyavery 
promising idea. The per- 
forator is cheap and sim- 
ple, and might be used in 
the merchant's office to 


ence of the writer, and designed to show | perforate his messages. The messages may 
how such a perforating machine might | 


be used in telegraphing. 
cylinder connected with a battery, over 
which the paper fillet is passing back- 
ward, or from left to right. On the eyl- 
inder rest five needles, each having a 
little wheel at the end, as shown in the 
enlarged figure in the upper part of the 
Each needle has a wire, and 
five wires forming the line go to the 
second cylinder, shown at the right. Here 

needles touch the paper, each deliver 


drawing. 


At the left is a | 


be sent at a very fair speed, though not so 
fast as by the Rapid Telegraph Company's 
apparatus; but there is this very great 
gain—the messages are printed as received, 
and each fillet has only to be torn off and 
given to the messenger for delivery. 

The drawing below is a representation 
of an improved form of the Cassell auto- 
graphic telegraph. In place of a flat plat- 
en on which the foil containing the mes- 
sage was laid, we have an upright cylinder. 
Round this may be wrapped the message, 





Fig. 11.—RecEIVER AND TRANSMITTER OF THE CasseELL AvToGrarHic TELEGRAPH. 
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written with a hard lead-pencil, or by a The needle at the 


transmitting end 
type-writer, on common drawing-paper. | glides over the paper so long as the pa 
This cylinder is kept in constant uniform | per is smooth. When it meets thy slich 
motion by a pendulum swinging in a cir- | dent made by the lead-pencil tracing 4] 
cle, and moved by a Gramme electrical | message, it drops into the depression 
motor. At the side of this cylinder is | the paper and closes the cireuit by 


shown a horizontal arm bearing at the | 


in 
touch 
ing the fingers on the arm that support 
end two fingers. Between these is a deli- | it. The closing of the cireuit makes 

cate needle that rests on the paper. As| mark at the receiving end, and the 
the cylinder revolves, the needle travels 
along the paper, as if it were feeling for the 
letters and words, and at the end of each 


gregate of all the marks reproduces thy 

message, be it words, plans, designs. 

figures, exactly as it was drawn or writts 
Fig. 12 is a reproduction of a dy 


a fraction of an inch, and then begins | ing made in pencil on common draw} 


revolution of the cylinder it drops down = 


again. At the receiving end of the line | board, and sent through a wire by this ap- 
is a second eylinder, also moved by a re- | paratus. This very ingenious system is 
volving pendulum and Gramme motor. | called the Fac-simile Telegraph. It has 
Each time the cylinder turns round it | been tried between New York and Phila 
meets a stop, and is checked, and can not | delphia, though not used as yet for com 
go on till the stop is released by an elec- | mercial purposes. It is a system promis 
trical impulse sent over the line from the | ing many advantages, because it gets rid 
transmitting end. This device makes it | of the Morse operators, and does away 
possible for one pendulum to control the | with the expense of copying the message. 
other, and thus they are constantly kept It may be asked in conclusion, Wherein 
at a nearly uniform speed. Wrapped | are the people better for these things? 
round this receiving eylinder is a sheet of |} What are the present telegraph rates, 
paper moistened in certain chemicals, and and what may we look for in the future / 
the motion of the cylinder causes the pa- | By the report of the Western Union, it is 
per to travel under the needle seen at the | clear that the rates have steadily fallen 
side. This needle also moves downward | till 1879. From that year till the next 
at each revolution of the cylinder. While | they stood still, though the cost decreased 
the cireuit is open nothing happens, and | and the profits increased slightly. Thi 
the paper passes under the needle un-| rates by the Rapid Telegraph Company 
touched. When the circuit is closed, a| between New York, Washington, Balti 
current flows from the needle on the} more, Trenton, New Jersey, Hartford, 
transmitting cylinder over the line to this | New Haven, Springfield, Providence, and 
second needle, and a stain is left on the | Boston are fifteen cents for twenty words, 
paper. | and five cents for every additional ten 
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eee For mail messages (or messages | business it controls. It has introduced 


designed to be sent part way by wire and | great and notable improvements in the 
yart way by mail) the price (inclusive of | business, and placed the scientific side of 
stage \ is fifteen cents for thirty words, telegraphy in a position where it is the 
syd five eents for every additional fifteen | admiration and model for the world. It 
ords. Forsome of these places the rates | has, as has been shown, lowered the rates 
f the Western Union are said to be the | nearly every year. It promises to do still 
me. The Rapid Telegraph Company | more. Inall thisit deserves credit. How- 
has already created a large business at | ever, it still clings to the Morse system, 
these rates, and there seems to be no rea- | and this, in the nature of things, is unsci- 
n why the latter should be raised. | entific, because it employs manual labor. 
Persons of an imaginative turn have | The Morse key may always be used on all 
suid these rates are only maintained by | lines, but naturally the people look for 
the company for amusement, or out of a| something better on the great through 
wautiful charity to a long-suffering pub- routes. 
- and that the business is being done at! The fact that the Western Union has a 
loss. It may be so; but if it be true, | practical monopoly of the telegraph busi- 
e stockholders are not doing business | ness of this country has in some senses 
fter the manner of men, but of angels. | been a public gain. It has cheapened 
thers have remarked that the Automatie | rates by doing away with intermediate 
a failure, and that the messages were stations and by maintaining offices where 
eally sent by the Morse key. This may | no doubt they do not pay. Whether it is 
‘so, yet in several visits to the company’s | an unmixed good in all directions is quite 
operating-room the writer never succeed- | another matter. Whether this company 
ed in finding such a state of affairs, and | keeps the lion’s share of the business and 
can not therefore speak with certainty on | keeps the lion’s point of view in regard to 
this point. profits, or whether a healthful competition 
The Western Union Telegraph Com- | or the post-office is to come to the rescue, 


pany in many respects deserves the vast | is a question now before all the people. 


L 
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T has long been the fortune of the South | result of experiments made by his neigh 

to deal with special problems—slavery, bors, and too impatient to wait upon his 
secession, reconstruction. For fifty years | own experience, it is quite a different af- 
has the settlement of these questions en- | fair. After sixteen years of trial, every- 
caged her people, and challenged the at- | thing is yet indeterminate. And whether 
tention of the world. As these issues are | this staple is cultivated in the South as a 

. . . | . . . 
set aside finally, after stubborn and bloody | profit or a passion, and whether it shall 
conflict, during which she maintained her | bring the South to independence or to 
position with courage, and abided results | beggary, are matters yet to be settled. 
with fortitude, she finds herself confront- | Whether its culture shall result in a host 
ed with a new problem quite as important | of croppers without money or eredit, ap- 
as either of those that have been disposed | pealing to the granaries of the West 
of. In the cultivation and handling, un- | against famine, paying toll to usurers at 
der the new order of things, of the world’s | home, and mortgaging their crops to spec- 
great staple, cotton, she is grappling with | ulators abroad even before it is planted 
e . | . . 
a matter that involves essentially her own | a planting oligarchy of money lenders, 
welfare, and is of the greatest interest to | who have usurped the land through fore- 
the general public. To the slave-holder | closure, and hold by the ever-growing 
the growing of cotton was straight and | margin between a grasping lender and an 
» . | ° 

easy, as the product of his land was sup- | enforced borrower—or a prosperous self- 

} . . . | . . 
plemented by the increase of his slaves, | respecting race of small farmers, cultiva- 
and he prospered in spite of himself. To| ting their own lands, living upon their 

= S . = ree Dy = t 

the Southern farmer of post bellum days, | own resources, controlling their crops un- 
impoverished, unsettled, and thrown upon | til they are sold, and independent alike of 
free labor, working feverishly with un-| usurers and provision brokers—which of 
tried conditions, poorly informed as to the | these shall be the outcome of cotton eul- 
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ture the future must determine. It is cer 
tain only in the present that the vigor of 
the cotton producers and the pace at which 
they are moving are rapidly forcing a set 
tlement of these questions, and that the 
result of the experiments now swiftly 
working out in the South will especially 
concern a large part of the human race, 
from the farmer who plods down the cot 
ton row, cutting through his doubts with 
a hoe, to the spinner in Manchester who 
anxiously balances the totals of the world’s 
crop. 

[It may be well to remark at the outset 
that the production of cotton in the South 
is practically without limit. It was 1880 
before the American crop reached 1,000,000 
bales, and the highest point ever reached 
in the days of slavery was a trifle above 
4,500,000 bales. The 
about 2,000,000 in excess of this, and there 
those 


are who believe that a crop of 
8,000,000 bales is among the certainties of 
the next few years. The heavy increase 
in the cotton crop is due entirely to the 
increase of cotton acreage brought about 
by the use of fertilizers. Millions of acres 
of land, formerly thought to be beyond 
the possible limit of the cotton belt, have 
been made the best of cotton lands by be 
In North Caro 


one the limit of cotton production 


ing artificially enriched. 
lina al 
has been moved twenty miles northward 
and twenty miles westward, and the half 
of Georgia on which no cotton was grown 
twenty years ago now produces fully half 
the crop of the State. The ‘‘area of low 
production” Atlantie States 
brought to the front by artificial stimula- 
tion is moving 


as the are 
westward, and is now cen- 
tral in Alabama and Florida. But 
increase in acreage, as large as it is, 
be but 
production, compared to the intensifying 

cultivation of the land now in use. 


vill 


a small factor in the increase of 


the present loose system of plant 
] 


er, the 
than one bale to three acres. 


ing average yield is hardly better 
This could 
be easily increased to a bale an acre. In 
Cit Orel 
acre, and a yield of three bales to the acre 
is credited to several localities. President 
Morehead, of the Mississippi Valley Cot- 
ton Planters’ 


entire 


Association, says that the 
the present 
might have been easily raised in fourteen 


cotton crop of year 


counties along the Mississippi River. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the capacity 


of the South to produce cotton is practical 


| iy limitless, and when we 


crop of 1880-81 is | 


the | 


i five bales have been raised on one | 


consider 
enormous demand for cotton goods 
opening up from new climes and 1 
we may conclude that the near futur 
see crops compared to which the ep 
the past year, vorth $300,000,000, wi 
small. 

Who will be the producers of th: 
crops of the future? Will they } 
planters or farm 
The answer to this inquiry will be 


owners or tenants 


by the average Southerner without 
‘Small he will 
“well tended by actual owners, 
the rule in the South. The day of a |; 
holding oligarchy has passed fore 


tation. farms,” 


Let us see about this. 
The history of agriculture—slow and 
stubborn industry that will hard 


show stronger changes than have t 


it is 
] 


place in the rural communities of 
South in the past fifteen years. Imm 
after the war between the Stat 
there was a period of unprecedented dis 
The surrender of the Confederate 
armies found the plantations of the South 
stripped of houses, fences, stock, and im 
The 
ineans or prospects, and uncertain as to 
what should The belief that 
extensive culture had perished 
with slavery had put the price of the sta 
ple up to thirty cents. Lured by the daz 
zling price, which gave them eredit as 


diately 


aster. 


plements. planters were without 


be done. 


cotton 


well as hope, the owners of the planta 
tions prepared for vast operations. They 
refitted their quarters, repaired their 
fences, summoned hundreds of negro 
croppers at high prices, and invested lay 
ishly their borrowed capital in what they 
The 
few years that followed are full of sic! 
ening failure. 


felt sure was a veritable bonanza. 


Planters who had been 
princes in wealth and possessions sudden- 
ly found themselves irretrievably in debt 
Under the stim 
ulation of high prices the crops grew, un 
til there was a tumble from thirty to ten 
cents per pound. Unable to meet their 
engagements with their factors, who, sud- 
denly awakening to the peril of the situa 
tion, refused to make further advances or 


and reduced to beggary. 


erant extensions, the planters had no re 
to throw their lands on the 
But so terrible had been their 
experience—many losing $100,000 in a 


course but 


market. 


single season—that no buyers were found 
for the plantations on which they had 
been wrecked. The result of this panic 
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to sell and disinelina- 
tion to buy was a top 
pling of land values. 
Plantations that had 
brought from $100,000 to 
$150,000 before the war, and 
even since, were sold at 86000 to 
$10,000, or hung on the hands of 
the planter and his factor at any price 
whatever. The ruin seemed to be universal 
and complete, and the old plantation system, 
it then seemed, had perished utterly and for 
dh date Gitain! xn Sai vanes: ever. While no definite reason was given 
for the failure—free labor and the credit sys 
tem being the causes usually and loosely 
assigned—it went without contradiction that the system of planting under which the 
South had amassed its riches and lived in luxury was inexorably doomed. 
Following this lavish and disastrous period came the era of small farms. 





Led into 
the market by the low prices to which the best lands had fallen, came a host of small 
buyers, to accommodate whom the plantations were subdivided, and offered in lots to 
suit purchasers. Never perhaps was there a rural movement, accomplished without 
revolution or exodus, that equalled in extent and swiftness the partition of the 
plantations of the ex-slave-holders into small farms. As remarkable as was the 
eagerness of the negroes—who bought in Georgia alone 6850 farms in three years— 
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the earth-hunger of the poorer class of the 


whites, who had been unable under the 
slave-holding oligarchy to own land, was 
even more striking. In Mississippi there 
vere In 1867 but 412 farms of less than ten 
acres, and in 1870, 11,008; only 2314 0f over 
ten and less than twenty acres, and in 1870, 
S981; only 16,024 
hundred and in 


There was thus in this one State a gain of 


between twenty and 


one acres, ISTO, BS8,015 
nearly forty thousand small farms of less 
than hundred three 


In Georgia the number of small 


one acres in about 
vears 
farms sliced off of the big plantations from 
1868 to 1873 was 32,824. In Liberty Coun 
ty there were in 1866 only three farms of 
less than ten acres; in 1870 there were 616, 
and 749 farms between ten and twenty 
This splitting of the old planta 


tions into farms went on with equal rapidi 


acres 


ty all over the South, and was hailed with | 


lively expressions of satisfaction. A pop 
ulation pinned down to the soil on which 
it lived, made conservative and prudent by 
land-ownership, forced to abandon the lav 
ish method of the old time as it had noth 
ing to spare, and to cultivate closely and 
intelligently as it had no acres to waste, 
living on cost as it had no credit, and rais 
ing its own supplies as it could not afford 
to buy—this the South boasted it had in 
1873, and this many believe it has to-day. 
The small farmer who was to retrieve 
the disasters of the South, and wipe out 
the last vestige of the planting aristocracy, 
between which and the people there was 


always a lack of sympathy, by keeping 


his own acres under his own supervision, 
and using hired labor only as a supple 
ment to his own—is still held to be the 
t\ pical cotton-raiser, 

But the observer who cares to look be 
neath the surface will detect signs of a re 
He will discover that there 


is beyond question a sure though gradual 


verse current 


rebunching of the small farms into large 
estates, and a tendency toward the re-es 
tablishment of a land-holding oligarchy. 
Here and there through all the Cotton 
States, and almost in every county, are re 
appearing the planter princes of the old 
time, still 


lords of acres, though 


slaves. There is in Mississippi one plant 
er who raises annually 12,000 bales of cot 
ton on twelve consolidated plantations, 
The 


Sound, 


aggregating perhaps 50,000 acres. 


Capeheart estate on Albemarle 


} rower to pay. 


the Mississippi Valley, where, mo 
any where else, is preserved the dist 
cotton plantation, this re-absorbing 
arate farms into one ownership 
on rapidly. Mr. F. C. Morehead 
thority on these lands, says that n 


Is 


third of them are owned by the mi 
held them at the close of the war. ai 
they are passing, one after the othe 

the hands of the commission mer 

It is doubtful if there is a neighbo 
in all the South in which casual in 
will not bring to the front from te: 
dozen who have added farm 
farm to their possessions for the past 


men 


eral years, and now own from six tot 
ty places. It must not be supposed 1 
these farms are bunched together and 
after the old plantation style. 
contrary, they are cut into even sm 
farms, and rented to small croppers 

question involved is not whether on 
the old plantation methods shall lx 
vived. 


On 


It is the much more serious pro} 
lem as to whether the lands divided fo: 
ever into small farms shall be owned } 
the many or by the few, whether we sha! 
have in the South a peasantry like that o 
France, or a tenantry like that of Ireland 
By getting at the cause of this threaten 
ed re-absorption of the small farmer int: 
the system from which he so eagerly and 
bravely sought release, we shall best un 
derstand the movement. It is primarily 
credit—a false credit based on usury and 
oppression, strained to a point where 
breeds distrust and provokes a percentagt 
to compensate for risk, and strained, not for 
the purchase of land, which is asecurity as 
long as the debt is unpaid, but for provi 
sious and fertilizers, which are valueless to 


| either secure the lender or assist the bor 


With the failure of th 
large planters and their withdrawal from 
business, banks, trust companies, and cap 
italists withdraw their money from agri 
cultural loans. The new breed of farm 


| ers held too little land and were too small 
| dealers to command credit or justify in 


vestigation. And yet they were obliged 


|to have money with which to start their 
not of | 


work. Commission merchants therefore 


| borrowed the money from the banks, and 


| loaned it to village brokers or store-keep 
lers, who in turn loaned it to farmers in 
| their neighborhood, usually in the form 


of advancing supplies. It thus came to 


originally of several thousand acres, had | the farmer after it had been through three 


$52,000 worth of land added last year. 


In | principals, each of whom demanded a 
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percentage for the risk he assumed. 
ry ease the farmer gave a lien or 
In this 

waived exemptions and defense, 
umounted in effect toa dec d. Hav 
ice given such a paper to his mer 


ize upon his crop or land. 


Lis credit was of course gone, and he 
depend upon the man who held the 
ive for his supplies. To that man 
ist carry his crop when it was gath 
pay him commission for handling it, 
ccept the settlement that he offered. 
ve an idea of the oppressiveness of 


system it is only necessary to quote | 
Commissioner of Agriculture of Geor- | 


vho by patient investigation discov- 
| that the Georgia farmers paid prices 
supplies that averaged fifty-four per 


| some Vears ago. 


On this enormous amount the cotton 
farmer has to pay the usurious percentage 
charged by his merchant broker, which 
is never less than thirty per cent., and 
frequently runs up to seventy per cent 
We can appreciate, when we consider 
this, the statement of the man who said, 
‘The commission merchants of the South 


are gradually becoming farmers, and the 
farmers, having learned the trick, will 
become merchants.” 

The remedy for this deplorable tenden 
cy is first the establishment of a proper 


The great West was in 
much worse condition than the South 


system of credit. 


The farms were mort 
gaged, and were being sold under mort 


| gages, under a system not half so oppress 


interest on all they bought. Forin-|ive as that under which the Southern 
ice, corn that sold for eighty-nine cents | farmer labors. 3oston capital, seeking 
ishel cash was sold on time secured by | lucrative investment, soon began to pour 
n at a dollar and twelve cents. In | toward the West, in charge of loan com 


Mississippi the percentage is even more | panies, and was put out at eight per cent., 


ible, as the crop lien laws are in force 

ere, and the crop goes into the hands of 

merchant, who charges commission 

1 the estimated number of bales, whether 

ilf crop or a full one is raised. Even 

is maladjustment of credits would not 

npoverish the farmer if he did not yield 

to the infatuation for cotton-planting, and 
to plant anything but cotton. 

Those who have the nerve to give up 
part of their land and labor to the raising 
of their own supples and stock have but 

ttle need of credit, and consequently sel 
dom get into the hands of the usurers. 
But cotton is the money crop, and offers 
such flattering inducements that every 
thing yields to that. 
see farmers come to the cities to buy but 
ter, melons, meal, and vegetables. They 
rely almost entirely upon their merchants 
for meat and bread, hay, forage, and stock. 
ln one county in Georgia last year, from 
the small dépdts, $80,000 worth of meat 


and bread was shipped to farmers. The | 


official estimate of the National Cotton 


Planters’ Association, at its session of | 


ISSl, was that the Cotton States lacked 
12,252,244 bushels of wheat, 166,684,279 
bushels of corn, 77,762,108 bushels of oats, 
or 286,698,632 bushels of grain, of raising 
vhat it consumed. 


is very largely consumed in paying for 
the material with which it was made. 


It is not unusual to | 
| to lend $50,000 in each county. 


and the redemption of that section was 
speedily worked out. A similar move 
ment is now started in the South An 
English company, with head-quarters at 
New Orleans, loaned over S600,000 its first 
vear at eight per cent., with perfect secu- 
ritv. The farmers who borrowed this 
money were of course immensely re 


| lieved, and the testimony is that they are 


rapidly workingout. In Atlanta, Georgia, 
a company is established with $2,000,000 
of Boston and New York capital, which 
it is loaning on farm lands at seven pet 
cent. In the first three months of its 
work it loaned $120,000, and it has now 
appointed local agents in thirty counties 
in the State, and advertises that it wishes 
The man 
agers say that they can command practi 
cally unlimited capital for safe risks at 
seven per cent. Companies working on 
the sane plan have been established else 

where in the South, and it is said that there 
will be no lack of capital for safe risks on 
rural lands in a few years. 

The first reform, however, that must be 
made is in the system of farming. The 
South must prepare to raise her own pro 
visions, compost her fertilizers, cure her 


| own hay, and breed her own stock. Leay 
When to this is add- | 
ed 4,011,150 tons of hay at thirty dollars | 
i ton, and $32,000,000 paid for fertilizers, | 
we find that the value of the cotton crop | 


ing credit and usury out of the question, 
no man can pay seventy-five cents a 


bushel for corn, thirty dollars a ton for 


hay, twenty dollars a barrel for pork, six 
| ty cents for oats, and raise cotton for eight 
| cents a pound. 


The farmers who prosper 
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CUFFEE’S ONE BALE, 


at the South are the ‘‘ corn-raisers,” 7. e., 
the men who raise their own supplies, and 
make cotton their surplus crop. <A gen 
tleman who recorded 320 mortgages last 
year testified that not one was placed on 
the farm of a man who raised his own 
bread and meat. The shrewd farmers 
who always have a bit of money on hand 
with which to buy any good place that is 
to be sold under mortgage are the ‘‘ corn 
raisers,” and the moment they get posses 
sion they rule out the all-cotton plan, and 
plant corn and the grasses. 


bound to plant fifteen acres in cott: 
twelve in corn, eight in small crops, a 
let fifteen lie in grass. They pay on 
third of the crop as rent, or one-half if t} 
proprietor furnishes horses and mules 
They have comfortable quarters, and ar 
entitled to the use of surplus herring and 
the dressings of the herring caught in the 
fisheries annexed to the place. In 
centre of the estate is a general store man 
aged by the proprietor, at which the ten 
ants have such a line of credit as they ar 


That the | entitled to, of course paying a pretty pe. 


plan of farming only needs revision to | centage of profit on the goods they buy 


make the South rich beyond measure is | They are universally prosperous, and 


proven by constant example. <A corn- 


Ih 
some cases, where by skill and industry 


raiser bought a place of 370 acres for $1700, | they have secured 100 acres, are laying 


He at once put six tenants on it, and lim- 
ited their cotton acreage to one-third of 
what they had under cultivation. Each 
one of the six made more clear money 
than the former owner had made, and the 
rents for the first year were $1126. The 


up money. The profits to Dr. Capeheart 
are large, and show the margin there is in 
buying land that is loosely farmed, and 
putting it under intelligent supervision 
Of the $52,000 worth of land added to his 
estates last year, at a valuation of twenty 


man who bought this farm lives in Ogle- | five dollars per acre, he will realize in rent 
thorpe, Georgia, and has fifteen farms all | 


run on the same plan. 
The details of the management of what 


of the South in the future are furnished 
me by the manager of the 
tate in North Carolina. 

divided into farms of fifty acres each, and 
rented to tenants. 


| 
| at the most the rentals of the land will 
may be the typical planting neighborhood | have paid back what he gave for it. 


al nine dollars per acre for every acre cul 
tivated, and calculates that in five years 


Amid all this transition from land 


Capeheart es-| owner to tenant there is, besides thx 
This estate is | corn-raiser, one other steadfast figure. 


undisturbed by change of relation or con 


These tenants are | dition, holding tenaciously to what it has, 


say HR 
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little inclined to push for more. | peculiar 
Cuffee, the darky farmer. There 
nore interesting study in our agri 


Although he spends the most 
of his life in the cotton field, and this sta 
ple is the main crop with which he is con- 
cerned, it does not enter into his social 
life, catch his sentiment, or furnish the 
occasion for any of his pleasures. None 
of his homely festivals hinge upon the 


than this same dusky, good-na 
fellow—humble, patient, shrewd 
drives into town with his mixed 
ind his one bag of cotton, on which. 
by a sympathetic sense 
ership, his whole family 
stered. Living simply 
rugally, supplementing 
iunble meal with a *pos- 
caught in the night hunt, 
rabbit shot with the old 
musket that he captured 
some deserted battle-field, 
| allowing no idlers in the 
y save the youngsters 
‘*tend de free school,” 
defies alike the usurer and 
land-shark. In the State 
(ieorgia he owns 680,000 
es of land, cut up into farms 
it barely average ten acres 
and in the Cotton States 
owns 2,680,800 acres, simi 
rly divided. From this pos- 


aa 
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pee 


get 
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culture or handling of the great staple. 
He has his corn-shuckings, his log-roll- 
ings, his quilting bees, his threshing 
jousts, and indeed every special work 
about the farm is made to yield its element 
session it is impossible to drive him, and | of frolic, except the making of cotton. 
to this possession he adds gradually as| None of those tuneful 
the seasons go by. He is not ambitious, | which he beguiles his work or gladdens 
however, to own large tracts of land, pre- | his play-time acknowledge cotton as a 
ferring the few acres that he has con- | subject or an incident. None of the folk- 
stantly under his eye, and to every foot 
of which he feels a rude attachment. 

The relations of the negro to cotton are 


melodies with 


lore with which the moonlight nights are 
whiled away or the fire-lit cabins sanc- 
tified, and which finds its home in the 
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corn pateh or the mendows, has aught to 
do with the cotton field. I have never 
heard a negro song in which the cotton 
field is made the incidental theme or the 
subject of allusion, except in a broken 
perversion of that incomparable ballad, 
‘The Mocking-Bird,” in which the name 
of the heroine, the tender sentiment, and 
the tune, which is a favorite one with the 


negroes, are preserved. This song, with 
the flower of Southern girlhood that 
points the regretful tenderness changed 


into a dusky maiden idealized by early 
death, with the 
o'er her grave,” and sung in snatches al 


‘mocking-bird singing 


most without words or coherence, is pop- 
ular with the field hands in many parts 
of the South. 

But when we have discussed the ques- 
tions involved in the planting and culture 
of the cotton crop, as serious as they are, 
we have had to do with the least impor- 


tant phase of our subject. The crop of | 


7,000,000 bales, when ready for the market, 
is worth in round numbers $300,000,000. 
The same crop when manufactured is 
worth over $900,000.000. Will the South 
be content to see the whole of this added 
value realized by outsiders? If not, how 


much of the work necessary to create this | 


value will she do within her own borders ? 
She has abundant water-powers, that are 
never locked a day by ice or lowered by 
drought, that may be had fora mere song; 
cheap labor, cheap lands, an unequalled 


climate, cheap fuel, and the conditions of | 


cheap living. Can these be utilized to 
any general extent ? 


It may be premised that there are ques- | 


tions of the utmost importance to the 


South outside of the manufacture of the | 


lint, which is usually held to cover the 
whole question of cotton manufacture. 
There is no particle of the cotton plant 
that may not be handled to advantage. 
Mr. Edward Atkinson is authority for the 
statement that if a plant similar to cotton, 
but having no lint, could be grown in the 
North, it would be one of the most profit- 
able of crops 
to a late date the seed of the cotton has 
been wholly wasted, and even now the 
stalk is thrown away as useless. A crop 


of 7,000,000 bales will yield 3,500,000 tons | 


of cotton seed. Every ounce of this seed 
is valuable, and in the past few years it 


has been so handled as to add very heavi- | 


ly to the value of the crop. The first value 
of the seed is as a fertilizer. 


And yet it is true that up | 


It has been | 








discovered of late that the seed tha 
been formerly allowed to accumulate 
the gin-houses in vast piles and 
waste material, when put upon thi 
would add twenty-five to thirty-th 
cent. to the erop, and was equal to 1 
of the fertilizers that sell in the n 
In 1869 a mill was « 
lished in New Orleans for the purpos 
pressing the oil from the cotton seed 
manufacturing the bulk into stock | 
Its success was so pronounced that 
are now fifty-nine seed-oil mills in 
South, costing over 86,000,000, and we. 


for 825 per ton. 


ing up $5,500,000 worth of seed annu: 
The product of the seed used sells 
$9,600,000, so that the mills create a va 


lof $4,500,000 annually. They use o) 


one-seventh of the seed produced in 
South. A ton of seed which can be wo 

ed for 85 50 a ton, and costs original \ 
§8 to $10, making an average cost whe 
worked of $15, is estimated to produc 
thirty-five gallons of oil worth $1150, seed 
cake worth $5 50, and lint worth $1 50 
total of $18 50, or profit of $8.50, per tor 
The oil is of excellent quality, and is used 
'in the making of soaps, stearine, w!] 
oils, and when highly refined is a tabi 
oil of such flavor and appearance as wil! 
deceive the best judges. A quality has 
been lately discovered in it that makes it 
valuable as a dye-stuff. It is shipped 
largely to Europe, 130,000 barrels hay 
ing been exported last year, chiefly to 
Antwerp. It is put up carefully, and re 
shipped to this country as olive-oil to such 
an extent that prohibitory duties have 
been put on it by the Italian government 
and it is ruled out of that country. Be 
fore it is placed in the oil mill the cotton 
seed is hulled. The hulls are valuable, 
and may be used for tanning, made into 
pulp for paper stock, or used as fuel, and 
the ashes sold to the soap-makers for the 
potash they contain. Themass of kernels 
left after the hulls have been removed and 
the oil pressed out is made into seed-cake, 
a most desirable food for stock, which is ex 
ported largely to Europe. It is also work 
ed into a fertilizer that yields under analy 
sis $37 50 in-value per ton, and can be sold 
for $22 aton. Itisa notable fact that the 
ton of seed-cake is even more valuable as 
'a stock food after the $11 50 worth of oil 
has been taken from it than before, and 
quite as valuable as a fertilizer. In the 
| four hundred pounds of lint in a bale of 
cotton there are but four pounds of chem 
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ments taken from the soil; in the 
but 
rorty 


re is little more; in the seed 
d hulls there are 


ind phosphate of lime 


pounds of 

But ad 
yas is the disposition of the cotton 
the 
of profit, and rapid as has been 


or manufacture, ample as Is 


wth in the industry, there exists 
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can not be gathered promptly or cheaply 


enough for the oil mills. Of the 3,500,000 


tons of seed, 500,000 tons only are worked 
up, and perhaps as much more used for 


seed. This leaves 2,500,000 tons not work 


ed, and in which is lost nearly 830,000,000 
worth of oil For whether this two and 


a half million tons is used as a fertilizer or 














EDGE OF THE 


the same disorganization that is noticea- 
ble in the handling of the whole cotton 
question. Although less than one-seventh 
of the seed raised is needed by the mills, 
they are unable to get enough to keep 
them running. The cotton is ginned in 
such awkward distribution, and in such 
small quantity at any one locality, that it 
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fed to stock, it would lose none of its val 
ue for either purpose if the thirty-five gal 
lons of oil, worth $11 50, were extracted 
from each ton of it. 

Even when the South has passed beyond 
the proper handling of cotton seed, she has 
very important ground to cover before she 


arrives at what is generally known as cot- 
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‘The manufacture 
a very eminent au 


ton manufacturing. 
of this staple,” says 
thority, ‘‘ is a unit, beginning at the field 
when the cotton is picked, and ending at 
the factory from which the cloth is sent 
How little this essen 
tial truth has been appreciated is apparent 
the fact that 
ginning, pressing, and baling have been 
the ° 
and its manufacture held to consist solely 
Yet there 
not a process to which the lint is submit 
ted after it from the 
‘ pocket” that does not act directly on the 
quality of the cloth that is finally pro 


to the merchant.” 


from until the last census, 


classed with 


production” of cotton, 


is 


of spinning and weaving. 


is thrown neero’s 


duced, and on the cheapness and efficien 


ey with which the cloth made. The 


is 


separation of the fibre from the s 


disposition made of the fluffy lint 

it is compressed, the compression 
and the baling of the compressed ex 
these are all delicate operations, in 

the integrity of the fibre, the cost « 
ting it ready for the spindle, and ¢] 
with which it may be spun. Inde: 
Hammond, of South Carolina, a m« 
complished writer, contends that thi 
house is the pivotal point around 
the whole manufacture of cotton rey: 
There is no question that with on« 

of the money invested in improved 
cleaners, and presses that would by: 
quired for factories, and with incom) 
bly less risk, the South could make o; 
half the profit, pound for pound, that 
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Mr. 
Morehead, already alluded to in this 
‘A farmer who produces 
200,000 pounds—can, 
iv the expenditure of $1500 on improved 
gins and cleaners, add one cent per pound 
to the value of his crop, or $2000. If he 
added only one-half of one cent, he would 
vet in the first year over fifty per cent. 
return of his outlay.” Mr. Edward At- 
to close this list of authorities— 
says that the cotton crop is deteriorated 
ten per cent. at least by being improperly 
handled from the field to the factory. It 
is, of course, equally true that a reform 
in this department of the manufacture of 
cotton would add ten per cent. to the val- 
ie of the crop—say $30,000,000—and that, 
too, without cost to the consumer. Much 
of the work now done in the mills of New 
Kngland is occasioned by the errors com- 
mitted in ginning and packing. Not only 
would the great part of the dust, sand, 
and grit that get into cotton from care- 
less handling about the gin-house be kept 
out if it were properly protected, but that 
which is in the fibre naturally could be 
cleaned out more efficiently and with one- 
third the labor and cost, if it were taken 


ide in the mills of New England. 
an 
ticle, says : 


500 bales of eotton— 


Kinson 


COTTON-GIN, 


before it has been compressed and baled. 
Beyond this, the excessive beating and 
tearing of the fibre necessary to clean it 
after the sand has been packed in weaken 
and impair it, and the sand injures the 
costly and delicate machinery of the mills. 

The capital available to the farmers of 
any neighborhood in the South is entire- 
ly adequate to make thorough reform in 
this most important, safest, and most prof- 


|itable department of the manufacture of 


eotton. <A gin-house constructed on the 
best plan, supplied with the new roller 
gins lately invented in England, that 
guarantee to surpass in quantity of cotton 
ginned as well as quality of lint our rude 
and imperfect saw gins, having automatic 
feeders to pass the picking to the gin, and 
an apron to receive the lint as it comes 
from the gin and carry it to the beater, 
or cleaner, where all the motes and dust 
can be taken from the freshly ginned 
fibre, and then, instead of rolling this 
fleecy mass on a dirty floor, where it 
would catch every particle of dust and 
grit, to carry it direct to a Dedrick press 
that would compress forty pounds within 
a cubic foot. and reduce the little bale of 
one hundred and twenty pounds to the 
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consistency of elm-wood, and as little lia- | past ten years the South has mo 


ble to soak water or cateh dirt—an estab 
lishment of this sort would add one cent 
per pound to every pound of cotton put 


an example than a dozen cotton facto 
ries. Annexed to this gin-house should 
be a huller to take the hulls from the 
seed, and to this huller the seed should be 
taken as it comes from the gins. Once 


doubled the amount of cotton m 


| tured within her borders, In 187) 
| were used 45,032,866 pounds of cott 
through it, and would be worth more as | 


hulled, the hulls should be fed to the | 
stock, restored to the soil, or sold, and the 


kernels sent to the nearest oil mill, the 
oil sold, and the meal fed to sheep or 
stock, or used as a fertilizer. These im- 
provements, costing little, and within the 
skill of ordinary laborers, would bring as 
good a profit as could be realized by a fac- 
tory involving enormous outlay, great 
risk, and the utmost skill of manage- 
ment. The importance of reform here 
will be seen when we state that there is 
half as much eapital—say $70,000,000—in- 
vested in machinery for baling, pressing, 
and ginning eotton as there is invested in 
the United States in machinery for weav- 


1880, 101,937,256 pounds. In 187 
were 11,602 looms and 416,983 x) 
running; in 1880, 15,222 looms and 7? 
spindles. This array of figures 
indicates fairly the progress that the 
will make in the next ten years, fi 
reason that the factories in which 
spindles are turned are experiment 
most of the localities in which thi 
placed. It is the invariable rule 
when a factory is built in any eit 
country it is easier to raise the capital | 
a subsequent enterprise than for the fips 
one. At Augusta, Georgia, for instance 


| where the manufacture of cloth has bee 


demonstrated a success, the progress 


| remarkable. In the past two years ty 


new mills, the Enterprise and Sibley, wit), 
30,000 spindles each, have been establis), 
ed; and a third, the King, has been orga) 


ized, witha capital of $1,000,000 and 30.0) 


ing and spinning it. So great has been | 


the progress in invention, and so sluggish 


the cotton farmer to reform either his | 
methods or his machinery, that experts | 


agree that the ginning, pressing, and bal- 
ing of the crop could be done with one-half 
or possibly one-third of the labor and 
cost of the present, and done so much bet 


spindles. The capital for these mills was 
furnished about one-fourth in Augusta 
and the balance in the North. With thes: 
mills running, Augusta will have 170,000 
spindles, and will have added about 70,(00 


| spindles to the last census returns. |) 


South Carolina the same rapid growth: is 


| resulting from the establishment of on 


ter that the product would be worth ten | 


per cent. more than it now commands, if 
the best machinery were bought, and the 
best methods employed. 


The urgency and the magnitude of the | 
reforms needed in the field and about the | 


vin-house have not deterred the South from 


aspiring to spin and weave at least the | 


bulk of the cotton crop. Indeed, there is 


as to urge the possibility that in time the 
manufacture of this crop as well as the 


and the conditions of competition are 


place new machinery intended for the 
manufacture of cotton near the field in 
which the staple is growing; but the ex- 
tent to which this tendency will control, 
or the time in which it will become con- 


trolling, is beyond the scope of this ar- | 


ticle. We shall rather deal with things 
as they are, or are likely to be in the very 
near future. We note, then, that in the 


or two successful mills; and in Columbus 
Georgia, the influence of one successful 
mill, the Eagle and Phoenix, has raised 
the local consumption of cotton from 
1927 bales in 1870 to 19,000 bales in 1880 
In Atlanta, Georgia, the first mill had 
hardly been finished before the secoud 
was started; a third is projected; and two 
companies have secured charters for tli 


| building of a forty-mile canal to furnish 
; ; ‘ } 
nothing that so appeals to Southern pride 


water-power and factory fronts to capital 
in and about the city. These things are 


| mentioned simply to show that the growth 
crop itself shall be a monopoly of the | 
cotton belt. As the South grows richer | 


of cotton manufacture in the South is 
sympathetic, and that each factory estab 


| lished is an argument for others. Ther 
nearer equal, there will be a tendency to | 


is no investment that has proved so uni 
formly successful in the South as that put 


|into cotton factories. An Augusta fac 
| tory just advertises eight per cent. semi 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| annual dividend; the Eagle and Phoenix 


of Columbus, earned twenty-five per cent 
last year; the Augusta factory for eleven 
years made an average of eighteen pei 
cent. per annum. The net earnings of 
the Langley Mills was $480,000 for its 
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first eight years on a capital of $400,000, 
ran average of fifteen per cent. a year. 
The earnings of sixty Southern mills, 


arge and small, selected at random, for 


three years, averaged fourteen per cent. 
per annum. 

Indeed, an experience varied and ex 
tended enough to give it authority teach 


es that there is absolutely no reason why 


the South should not profitably quadruple 
its capacity for the manufacture of cotton 
every vear in the next five years except 
the lack of capital. The lack of skilled 
labor has proved to be a chimerical fear 
as the mills bring enough skilled labor to 


any community in which they are estab 
lished to speedily educate up a native force 
It may be true that for the most delicate 
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work the South will for a while lack the 


been trained for generations, but it is 
equally true that no factory in the South 


has ever been stopped a week for the lack | 
of suitable labor. The operatives can live | 


cheaper than at the North, and can be had 


for lower wages. As sensible a man as | 


Mr. Edward Atkinson claimed lately that 
in the cotton country proper a person 
could not kgep at continuous in-door la- 
bor during the summer. The answer to 
this is that during the present summer, 
the hottest ever known, not a Southern 
mill has stopped for one day or hour on 
account of the heat, and this, too, when 


scores of establishments through the West- | 


ern and Northern cities were closed. One 
of the strongest points of advantage the 
South has is that for no extreme of cli- 
mate, acting on the machinery, the opera- 
tives, or the water-supply, is any of her 
mills forced to suspend work at any sea- 
son. Beyond this, Southern water-pow- 
ers can be purchased low, and the land 
adjacent at a song; there are no commis- 
sions to pay on the purchase of cotton, 
no freight on its transportation, and it is 
submitted to the picker before it has un- 
dergone serious compression. Mr. W. H. 
Young, of Columbus, perhaps the best 
Southern authority, estimates that the Co- 
lumbus mills havean advantage of 9; ofa 
cent per pound over their Northern com- 
petitors, and this in a mill of 1600 looms 
will amount to nine per cent. on the en- 
tire capital, or $120,099. The Southern 
mills, without exception, pulled through 
the years of depression that followed the 
panic of 1873, paying regular dividends of 
from six per cent. to fifteen, and, it may 
be said, have thoroughly won the confi- 
dence of investors North andSouth. The 
one thing that has retarded the growth of 
manufacturing in the Cotton States, the 
lack of capital, is being overcome with as- 
tonishing rapidity. Within the past two 
years considerably over $100,000,000 of 
Northern capital has been subscribed, in 
lots of $1,000,000 and upward, for the pur- 
chase and development of Southern rail- 
roads and mining properties; the total 
will probably run to $120,000,000. There 
is now being expended in the building of 
new railroads from Atlanta, Georgia, as 
head-quarters, $17,800,000, not one dollar 
of which was subscribed by Georgians or 
by the State of Georgia. The men who 
invest these vast amounts in the South 





| are interested in the general devel; 
efficient labor of New England that has | 


of the section into which they hay: 
with their enterprise, and they ; 
double any local subscription for 4 
gitimate localimprovement. By t] 
of these railroad properties to Ni 
syndicates at advanced prices the 
stockholders have realized heavily i: 
and this surplus is seeking manufac 
investment. The prospect is that th 
ten years will witness a growth in t] 
rection beyond what even the most 
guine predict. 

The International Cotton Exposi' 
opening October 5 of the present 
in Atlanta, must have a tremendo 
fluence in improving the culture, | 
ling, and manufacture of the great stap| 
of the South. The Southern people do not 
lack the desire to keep abreast wit! 
provement and invention, but on the 
trary have shown precipitate eagerness in 
reaching out for the best and newest. Bi 
fore the war, when the Southern planter 
had a little surplus money he bougiit a 
slave. Since the war, he buys a piece ot 


| machinery. The trouble has been that 


he was forced to buy without any guide 

as to the value of what he bought, or its 
adaptability to the purposes for which he 
intended it. The consequence is that the 
farms are littered with ill-adapted and in 

ferior implements and machines, repre 

senting twice the investment that, intel|i 

gently placed, would provide an equip- 
ment that with half the labor would do 
better work. It is the purpose of the ex 

position to bring the farmers face to face 
with the very best machinery that inven 

tion and experience have produced. Thie 
buildings themselves will be models each 
of its kind, and will represent the judg 

ment of experts as to cheapness, durabi! 

ity, safety, and general excellence. The 
past and present will be contrasted in the 
exhibition. The old loom on which the 
rude fabrics of our forefathers were woven 
by hands gentle and loving will be put 
against the more elaborate looms of to 
day. The spinning-wheel of the past, 
that filled all the country-side with its 
drowsy music, as the dusky spinner ad 
vanced and retreated, with not ungracefu! 
courtesy and a swinging sidewise shuffle, 
will find its sweet voice lost in the hum of 
modern spindles. The cycle of gins and 
ginning will be there completed, invention 
coming back, after a half-century of trial 
with the brutal saw, to a perfected varia 
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tion of the patient and gentle roller with 
vhich the precious fleece was pulled from 
the seed years upon years ago. There are 
the most wonderful machines promised, 
including a half-dozen that claim to have 
solved the problem—supposed to be past 
finding out—of picking cotton by machin- 
ry. Large fields flank the buildings, 
uid on these are tested the various kinds 
of cotton seed, fed by the various kinds of 
fertilizers, each put in fair competition 
with the others. 

One of the most important special inven- 
tions at the exposition will be the Clement 
ittachment—a contrivance for spinning 
the cotton as it comes from the gin. The 
invention is simply the marriage of the 
vin to the spindle. These are joined by 
two large cards that take the fibre from 
the gin, straighten it out, and pass it di- 
rectly to the spinning boards, where it is 
made into the best of yarns. The an- 
nouncement of this invention two years 
ago created very great excitement. If it 
proved a success, the whole system of cot- 
ton manufacture was changed. If the 
cotton could be spun directly from the 
gin, all the expense of baling would be 
eliminated, and four or five expensive 
steps in the process of cotton from field 
to cloth would be rendered unnecessary. 
setterthan all, the South argued, the Clem- 
ent attachment brought the heaviest part 
of manufacturing to the cotton field, 
from which it could never be divorced. 
3y the simple joining of the spindles to 
the gin, the cotton worth only eight or 
nine cents as baled lint, in which shape 





it had been shipped North, became worth 
sixteen to eighteen cents as yarns. The 
home value of the crop was thus to be 
doubled, and by such process as New Eng 
land could never capture. Several of the 
attachments were put to work, and were 
visited by thousands. They produced an 
excellent quality of yarns, and made a 
clear profit of two cents per pound on the 
cotton treated. The investment required 
was small, and it was held that $5000 
would certainly bring a net annual profit 
of $2200. Many of these little mills are 
still running, and profitably ; but diffi- 
culties between the owner and his agents, 
and a general suspicion raised by his de- 
clining to put the machine on its merits 
before certain agricultural associations, 
prevented its general adoption. That this 
attachment, or some machine of similar 
character for spinning the cotton into 
yarns near the field where it is grown, 
will be generally adopted through the 
South in the near future, I have not a par- 
ticle of doubt; that the exposition with 
its particular exhibits on this point will 
hasten the day, there is every reason to 
hope. There are many yarn mills already 
scattered through the South, but none of 
them promise the results that will be 
achieved when the spindles are wedded to 
the gin, and the same motive power drives 
both, carrying the cotton without delay 
or compression from seed to thread. 
Such, then, in brief and casual review, 
is King Cotton, his subjects, and his 
realm. Vast as his concerns and _ pos- 


sessions may appear at present, they are 
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but the hint of what the future will devel- 
»p The best authority puts the amount 
if cotton goods manufactured in America 
it about fourteen pounds per head of popu 
lation, of which twelve pounds per capita 
re retained for home consumption, leav 
ingonlyasmall margin forexport. On the 
(‘ontinent there is but one country, prob 
ibly — Switzerland — that manufactures 
more cotton goods than it consumes; and 
the Continent demands from Great Britain 
an amount of cotton cloth that, added to 
its own supply, exhausts nearly one-half 
the product of the Enelish mills. It is 
hardly probable that, under the sharp 
competition of American mills, the ca 
pacity of either England or the Conti- 
nent for producing ordinary cotton cloths 
But, with the 
yield of the English and Continental 
mills at least measurably defined and 


will be greatly increased. 


now rapidly absorbed, there is an enor- 
mous demand for machine-made cotton 
fabries springing from new and virtually 
exhaustless sources The continents of 
Asia, Africa, South America, Australia, 
and the countries lying between the two 
American continents, contain more than 
800,000,000 people, according to general 
authority. This immense population is 
clothed in cotton almost exclusively, and 
almost as exclusively in hand-made fab- 
rics. That the cheap and superior prod- 


ucts of the modern factory will displace — 


these hand-made goods as rapidly as they 
can be delivered upon competing terms 
ean not be doubted. To supply China 
alone with cotton fabrics made by ma 
} 


thereabout already supplied, and estima 


“TAKE OFF 


chine, deducting the 35,000,000 people or 


ting the demand of the remainder 
pounds per capita, would require 3 
additional bales of cotton and 30. 
additional spindles. The goods 
for this demand will be the lowe: 
of cottons, for the manufacture of 
the South is especially adapted, 
which there is serious reason to 
she has demonstrated she has adya 
over New England. The demand 
Mexico, Central and South Americ 
grow into immense proportions as ¢ 
and its products cheapen under ine: 
supply, and improved methods of « 

and manufacture. The South wi 
called upon to furnish the cotton to 

the calls of the peoples enumerated 

she can easily do so has been made 

by previous estimate, but it may be 

that hardly three per cent. of the co 
area is now devoted to cotton, and th 
one-tenth of a single Cotton State—Tey 
double the present crop might be raisi 
Whether or not she will do this profits 
and without destroying the happiness 
prosperity of her former population, 
building up a land-holding oligarchy 
pends on a reform in her system of ere: 
and her system of planting. The first is 
being effected by the introduction of capi 
tal that recognizes farming lands as a s 
risk worthy of a low percentage of inte 
est; the latter must depend on the int 
livenece of her people, the foree of a fey 
bright examples, and the wisdom of her 
leaders. She will be called upon to sup 
ply a large proportion of the manufactured 
goods for this new and limitless demand 
It has already been shown that she has 
felicitous conditions for this work. 


DAT CROWN.” 








CHAPTER XX 


Madam, a day may sink or save a realn 
\ day may save a heart from breaking 
NNYSON 


HEATHCOTE retained his place 
\| side mademoiselle through a whole 
ir. She had time to get over her 
t he would go away soon, time to 
her powers, time to enlarge, and 
justice to herself and several sub 
adapted elegantly and with easy 
to the oceasion. In her hard-work- 
fe she had seldom enjoyed a greater 
sure. For Jeanne-Armande had good 
| in her veins; the ends of her poor 
ngers were finely moulded, and there 
een a title in the family long ago in 
And when at last monsieur did 
Was not hastily. The proper pre- 
naries were spoken, the first little 
vement made, and then, later, the slow 
neg. as if with reluctance, to the feet. 
inne-Armande was satisfied, and smiled 
h honeyed graciousness, as, after an 
er moment’s delay, he bowed and went 
k to the place behind, where Anne 
is sitting. 
In truth. Heatheote had not been un- 
ling to take the hour himself; it was 
necessary to talk—Jeanne-Armande 
ould talk for two. The sight of Anne 
id been unexpected; he had not decided 
hat he should say to her even at Valley 
tv, much less here. After an hour's 
ought, he took his place beside her. 
\nd remarked upon—the beauty of the 


Dexter would have said something 
iultless, and all the more so if he had 
vished to disguise his thoughts; his quo 
tation would have fitted himself and the 
occasion so well that it would have cov- 
red both completely. But all Heathcote 
said was, *‘ What a lovely day!” 
‘Yes,” replied Anne. In her mind 
surged to and fro one constant repetition : 
\h, my dear child, do you not see that 
| can not help loving you? and that you 
“Ah, my dear child, 
» you not see that I can not help lov- 
ng you? and that you—love me also ?” 
They improve things, after all,” said 
Heathcote. ‘The last time I went over 
this road the train-boy was a cripple, and 
therefore you couldn't quite knock him 
down, you know.” 


love me also 2?” 


This was in allusion 


| 


to the progress of a brisk youth through 
the car for the purpose of depositing upon 
the patient knees of each passenger a pa 
per-covered novel, a magazine or two, 
and a song-book 

‘And that yvou—love me also,” ran 
Anne’s thoughts, as she looked out on the 
gliding fields 


There Was a silence Then Heathcote 


moved nearer. ‘* Anne,” he said, in a 
low tone, ‘‘l was very much disturbed 
when I found that you had gone. From 


the little 1 was able to learn, I fear you 
were harshly treated by that hard old 
woman who calls herself your aunt.” 

** Not according to her view of it,” said 
Anne, her face still turned to the window 

‘*T wish you would look at me, instead 
of at those stupid fields,” said Heathcote, 
after a moment, in an aggrieved tone 
‘* Here I have escaped from Caryl’s under 
false pretenses, told dozens of lies, spent 
a broiling morning at a hole of a place 
called Lancaster, melted myself in the 
hot city, and bought tickets for all across 
the continent, just for the chance of see 
ing you a moment, and you will not even 
look at me.” 

But she had turned now. ‘* Did you 
go out to the half-house ?” she said, with 
a little movement of surprise. 

‘* Yes,” he answered, immediately meet 
ing her eyes, and holding them with his 
own. (They had not precisely the kind of 
expression which is appropriate to the man 
who has decided to perform the part of 
‘*merely a kind friend.”’ But then Heath 
cote always looked more than he said.) 

‘T am very sorry,” she murmured—“**] 
mean, sorry that you have followed me.” 

‘“Why are you sorry? You do not 
know how distressed I was when Mrs. 
Lorrington told me.” 

‘*Helen!” said Anne, her eves falling 
at the sound of the name. 

‘She does not know where I am; no 
one knows. They think I have gone to 
the mountains. But—I could not be at 
peace with myself, Anne, until I had seen 


you once more. Do you remember the 
last time we met, that morning in the gar 
den?” She made a mute gesture which 


begged for silence: but he went on: ‘I 
can never forget that look you gave me. 
in truth, I fear I have done all this, have 
come all this distance, and in spite of my- 
self, for—another.” 
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There was no one behind them; they 
had the last seat. 
wildly, ** Oh, if he would but speak in any 
other tone 


Then she turned, at bay. ‘‘ Mrs. Lorring 


Anne was thinking, | her,” she said, announcing it quietly, al 
| though her face was very pale. 
say anything else than that!” | 


ton told me that you were engaged t 


‘‘Did she? It is partly true. But- 


love you, Anne.” 








ANNE. 


The last words that Ward Heathcote | 


id intended to speak, when he took that 
t beside her, he had now spoken ; the 
st step he had intended to take he had 

| What did he mean? He did 


aken. 
know himself. He only knew that 


face was exquisitely sweet to him, and | 
it he was irresistibly drawn toward her, | 


se 


whether he would or no. I love you,” 
re peated. 
What could be said to such a plain, di 
yect wooer as this? Anne, holding on 


desperately to her self-possession, and 


throwing up barriers mentally, made of | 
| her resolutions and duties, her pride | 
and her prayers, drew away, coldly an- | 


a 


swering: ‘* However you may have forgot 
ten your own engagement, Mr. Heathcote, 
Ihave not forgotten mine. 
f 
f 


1 ] 


WOrdUSs 


‘if we love each other.” 
‘We do not,” replied Anne, falling 
into the trap. 


‘““Wedo; at least I do.” 


This avowal, again repeated, was so pre- | 


cious to the poor humiliated pride of the 
woman’s heart within her that she had 
to pause an instant. 
would think,” she said, blushing bright 


that you 

“That Tlove you? Ido. But just as 
truly as I love you, Anne, you love me. 
You can not deny it.” 

‘I will not discuss the subject. I 
shall soon be married, Mr. Heathcote, and 
you 

‘Never mind me; I can take care of 
myself. And so you are going to marry 
aman you do not love ?” 

‘*T do love him. I loved him long be- 
fore I knew you; I shall love him long 
after you are forgotten. 
will not listen to you. 
speak so to me ?”” 

‘* Because, dear, I love you. I did not 
fully know it myself until now. Believe 
me, Anne, I had no more intention of 
speaking in this way when I sat down 
here than I had of following you when 
I first heard you had gone; but the next 
morning I did it. Come, let everything 
go to the winds, as I do, and say you love 
me; for I know you do.” 

The tears were in Anne’s eyes now; she 
could not see. ‘‘ Let me go to mademoi- 

Vor. LXIII.—No. 377.—47 


| tion. 
| I realize what you are to me. 


“Right is nothing,” said Heathcote, | 


‘**T was afraid you | 





| know anything more base than that. 
Leave me; [| 
How dare you | 





wor 
foe 


selle,” she said, rising as if to pass him. 
‘‘Tt is cruel to insult me.” 

‘** Do not attract attention; sit down for 
one moment. I will not keep you long; 
but you shall listen to me. Insult you? 
Did I ever dream of insulting you? Is it 
an insult to ask you to be my wife? That 
is What lask now. I acknowledge that I 
did not follow you with any such inten 
But now that I sit here beside you, 
My dar 
ling, Llove you, child as you have seemed. 
Look up, and tell me that you will be my 
wife.” 

** Never.” 

“Why?” said Heathcote, not 
least believing her, but 


in the 
vatching the in- 


tense color flush her face and throat, and 
It is not right | 
or you to speak and for me to hear such | 


then die away. 

‘*T shall marry Rast. 
marry Helen.” 

‘As I said before, I can take care of 
myself. The question is you.” As he 


And you—will 


| spoke he looked at her so insistently that, 
| struggling and unwilling, she yet felt her 


self compelled to meet his eyes in return. 
‘‘Helen loves you dearly,” she said, 
desperately. 
They were looking full at each other 
now. In the close proximity required by 


| the noise of the train, they could see the 
ly—‘‘I was afraid you would think that | 
I—I mean, that I can not help being glad | 


varying lights and shadows in the depths 
of each The passengers’ 
faces were all turned forward; there was 
no one on a line with them; virtually 
they were alone. 


se 


other's eyes. 


I do not know what your object is in 
bringing in Mrs. Lorrington’s name so 
often,” said Heathcote. ‘‘She does not 
need your championship, I assure you.” 

‘* How base to desert her so!” 

**Not any more base than to marry a 
man you do not love,” replied Heathcote, 
still looking at her steadily. ‘I hardly 
But 
marry me, my darling,” he added, his voice 
softening as he bent toward her, ‘‘and you 
shall see how I will love you.” 

‘*You said I could go,” said the girl, 
turning from him, and putting her hand 
over her eyes. 

‘**You may go, if you are afraid. 
I hardly think youacoward. No; let us 
have it out now. Here you are, engaged. 
Here I am, half engaged. We meet. Do 
you suppose I wish to love you? Not at 
all. You are by no means the wife I have 
intended to have. Do you wish to love 
me? No. You wish to be faithful to 


But 
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your engagement. Ina worldly point of | ‘*‘ But I am glad, glad to the bottom of yyy 
view we could not do a more foolish deed | heart, that he did care for me, even if oy}, 
than to marry each other. You have | a little,” she thought, as she watched ¢};, 
nothing, and a burden of responsibilities; | hills. ‘‘My task is now to protect hin 


2 | ° ° ‘ 
I have very little, and a much heavier | from himself, and—and what is hardep 


burden of bad habits and idleness. Wha 
is the result? By some unknown en- 
chantment you begin to love me, I begin 
to love you. The very fact that I am sit | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


ting here to-day conclusively proves the 
latter. Iam as fond of you as a school- | 
boy, Anne. In truth, you have made me 
act like a school-boy. Thisisa poor place 
to woo you in; but, dear, just look at me 


once, only once more.” 

But Anne would not look. In all her 
struggles and all her resolutions, all her 
jealousy and her humiliation, she had | 
made no provision against this form of | 
trial, namely, that he should love her like | 
this. 

‘Oh, go, go; leave me,” she murmur- 
ed, hardly able to speak. He gathered the 
words more from the movement of her 
lips than from any sound. 

‘‘T will go if you wish it. But I shall 
come back,” he said. And then, quietly, | 
he left her alone, and returned to Jeanne- | 
Armande. 

The Frenchwoman was charmed; she 
had not expected him so soon. She said 
to herself, with a breath of satisfaction, 
that her conversation had fallen in fit 
places. 

Alone, looking at the hills as they pass- 
ed in procession, Anne collected her scat- 
tered resolves, and fought her battle. In 
one way it was a sweet moment to her. 
She had felt dyed with eternal shame at 
having given her love unsought, uncared 
for; but he loved her—even if only a lit- 
tle, he loved her. This was balm to her 
wounded heart, and diffused itself like a 
glow; her cold hands grew warm, her life 
seemed to flow more freely. But soon | 
the realization followed that now she must | 
arm herself in new guise to resist the new 
temptation. She must keep her promise. 
She would marry Rast, if he wished it, 
though the earth were moved, and the 
hills carried into the midst of the sea. 
And Heathcote would be far happier with 
Helen; his feeling for herself was but a 
faney, and would pass, as no doubt many 
other fancies had passed. In addition, 
Helen loved him; her life was bound up 
in him, whether he knew it or no. Helen 
had been her kindest friend; if all else 


}am glad—I am glad.” Quieted, she wait 
ed for his return. 


myself from myself. Iwilldo it. But] 


eae 


When he came she would speak 


calmly and firmly that his words would }) 
quelled. He would recognize the useles 
| ness of further speech. When he came. 


But he did not come. The hills chano 
to cliffs, the cliffs to mountains, the lo 
miles grew into thirty and forty, yet li 
did not return. He had risen, but did not 
come to her; he had gone forward to t} 
smoking-car. He had, in truth, caught 
the reflection of her face in a mirror, and 
decided not tocome. It is not difficult to 
make resolutions; there is a fervidness in 
the work that elevates and strengthens 
the heart. But once made, one needs to 
exercise them, otherwise they grow cold 
and torpid on one’s hands. 

Jeanne-Armande, finding herself alone, 
barricaded her seat with basket and wn 
brella, so as to be able to return thither 
(and perhaps have other conversations), 
and came across to Anne. 

‘“A most accomplished gentleman!” 
she said, with effusion. ‘Mrs. Lorring 
ton, charming as she is, is yet to be he+r- 
self congratulated. He has even been in 
Berri,” she added, as though that was a 
chief accomplishment, ‘‘ and may have be- 
held with his own eyes the chateau of my 
ancestors.” Rarely indeed did Jeanne- 
Armande allude to this chateau: persons 
with chateau ancestors might be required 
to sustain expenses not in accordance with 
her well-arranged rules. 

‘“Where does this train stop?” asked 
Anne, with some irrelevance as to the 
chateau. 

‘*At Centerville, for what they call din- 
ner; and at Stringhampton Junction in 
the evening. It is the fast express.” 

‘*Do we meet an eastward-bound train 


| at Centerville ?” 


‘*T presume we do; but we shall not get 
out, so the crowd in the dining-reom will 
not incommode us. The contents of my 
basket will be sufficient. Butif you wish 
a cup of coffee, it will be eight cents. 
There is a species of German cake at Cen- 
terville, remarkably filling for the price. 
They bring them through the cars.” 





were free, this alone would hold her. 


‘* What time is it now ?” 
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‘ About half past twelve; we reach Cen- 
rville at two. What age has Monsieur 
Heatheote, my dear ?” 

‘Thirty-two or thirty-three, I believe.” 
‘4 oentleman of independent fortune, 

I presume ?” 
‘He is independent, but, I was told, not 
‘The position IT should have supposed,” 
1 l mademoiselle. 


s he possesses; penetrating, yet soft. 


‘What penetrating | 


rere is something in his glance, coming | 


m under those heavy brows, which is 

ticularly moving 
say tender. Have you observed it ?” 

‘Yes, Anne had observed it. 

J anne-Armande, protected as she sup- 
osed from indiseretion by 
ment to the charming Mrs. Lorrington, 


the engace- 


ine sentimental and romantic, without 
time, on this eventful 





cost, or loss oO! 


“T wish you could have seen Mr. Dex 
r, mademoiselle,” said Anne, making an 
effort to turn the tide. ‘‘ He is considered 
ndsome, and he has a large fortune—” 
‘But not inherited, I 
‘posed mademoiselle, grandly. 


presume,” in- 

“Mr. 
Heatheote, as I understand, lives upon 
is paternal revenues.” 

If Heathcote had been there, he might 
.ve answered that he tried to, but nev- 
er succeeded. He was not there, however; 
nd Anne could only reply that she did 
not know. 

‘‘He has undoubtedly that air,” 
Jeanne-Armande, faithful to her distin- 
uished escort, and waving away all di- 
favor of unknown Dexters. 
‘Do you know when they are to be mar- 
a2” 


said 


versions in 


i 
‘‘No,” said Anne, drearily, looking now 


he cliffs which bounded the narrow 
ey through which the train was rush- 


] 


{ 
} 
| 


‘Let us hope that it will be soon; for 
life is short at best. Though not roman- 
tic by nature, I own I should be pleased 
to possess a small portion of the wedding 

ike of that amiable pair,” pursued Jeanne- 
Armande, fixing her eyes upon the sus- 
pended lamp of the car, as though lost in 
sentimental reverie. 

‘*T think I will buy a newspaper,” said 
Anne, as the train-boy came toward them. 

‘‘Buy a paper? By no means,” said 
mademoiselle, descending hastily to earth 
again. ‘‘I have yesterday’s paper, which 


one might almost 


I found on the ferry-boat. It is in good 
order; I smoothed it out carefully; you can 
read that.” She produced it from some 
remote pocket, and Anne took refuge in 
its pages, while Jeanne- Armande closed 
her eyes under the helmet, no doubt to 
meditate further on the picture of felicity 
she had called up. 

Anne felt all the weariness of long sus- 
It was one o'clock; it was half 
past nearly still he 
did not appear. Even mademoiselle now 
roused herself, looked at her watch, and 
in her turn } 


pense. 


one; it was two; 


began to ask where he could 


| be; but she had the comfort of asking it 


imbled on, enjoying the real pleasure of 
a hoarse Gregorian chant. 


with satisfaction. 


aloud. 

The speed was now perceptibly slacken- 
ed, and the brakeman announced at the 
door: ‘*‘ Cen—ter—ville. Toen—timinets 
for dinner,” in a bar of music not unlike 
At this instant 
Heathcote entered from the next car, 

‘Ah! there he is,” said mademoiselle, 
‘*Do you think he will 
little taste with us?” He 
joined them, and she repeated her ques- 
tion in the shape of a modest allusion to 
the contents of her basket. 

‘*No, thanks; I shall go out and walk 
down to breathe the air. gut 

you not go with me, and see 
what they have? Perhaps we might find 
something not altogether uneatable.” 

Mademoiselle declined, with her most 
She would content her- 


: : 
partake of a 


ip and 
will 


tirst, 


rracious smile. 


| self with the contents of her basket; but 





perhaps Anne— 

The eastward-bound train was in, drawn 
up beside them. 

‘Yes,’ said Anne, ‘‘I should like to 
go.” Then, as soon as they were in the 
open air, ‘‘I only wish to speak to you for 
a moment,’ she began. ‘I shall not go 
to the dining-room.” 

‘*Take my arm, then, and we will walk 
up and down.” 

‘Yes, let us walk,” she said, moving 
onward. 

‘*We can not walk well unless you take 
my arm.” 

‘*T do not wish to walk well,” she an- 
swered, angrily. He never would act ac- 
cording to her plan or theory. Here was 
all this persistence about a trifle, while 
she was wrought up to matters of deep 
moment. 

‘*T do not care whether you wish to 
take it or not; you must. There! Now 
what do you want to say to me ?” 
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He was not wrought up at all; he was | 
even smiling, and looking at her in the | 
It was hard to begin un- | 
der such circumstances ; but she did be- 
gin. ‘* Mr. Heathcote, while I thank you | 
for all your kindness | 


same old way. 


‘T have not been kind; I only said that 
I loved you. That is either above or be- 
low kindness, certainly not on a level with 
that tepid feeling.” 

But Anne would not listen. ‘* While 
I thank you, I wish at the same time to 
say that I understand quite well that it is 
but an impulse which— 

‘*Tt was but an impulse, I grant,” said 
Heathcote, again interrupting her, ‘* but 
with roots too strong for me to break—as 
I have found to my dismay,” he added, 
smiling, as he met her eyes. 

‘‘T wish you, I beg you, to return to 
New York on this train now waiting,” 
said the girl, abandoning all her carefully 
composed sentences, and bringing forward 
her one desire with an earnestness which | 
could not be doubted. 

‘*T shall do nothing of the kind.” 

‘* But what is the use of going on ?” 

‘*T never cared much about use, Miss 
Douglas.”’ 

‘And then there is the pain.” 

‘*Not for me.” 

‘* For me, then,” she said, looking away 
from him across the net-work of tracks, } 
and up the little village street ending in | 
the blue side of the mountain. ‘* Putting 
everything else aside, do you care nothing 
for my pain ?” 

‘*T can not help caring more for the 
things you put aside, since J happen to be 
one of them.” 

‘* You are selfish,” she said, hotly. ‘I 
ask you to leave me; I tell you your pres- 
ence pains me; and you will not go.” 
She drew her arm from his, and turned 
toward the car. He lifted his hat, and 
went across to the dining-hall. 

Mademoiselle was eating cold toast. 
She considered that toast retained its fresh- 
ness longer than plain bread. Anne sat 
down beside her. She felt a hope that 
Heathcote would perhaps take the city- 
bound train after all. She heard the bell 
ring, and watched the passengers hasten 
forth from the dining-hall. The east- 
ward-bound train was going—was gone; ¢ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


turning,” said Jeanne-Armande, brushj))> 
away the crumbs, and looking at herse): 
in the glass to see if the helmet Was 
straight. 
‘*May I sit here with you ?” said Ann 
‘**Certainly, my dear. But Mr. Heat} 


| cote—will he not be disappointed 7” 


‘*No,” replied the girl, dully. ‘Iq 
not think he will care to talk to me thi, 
afternoon.” 

Jeanne-Armande said to herself tha; 
perhaps he would care to talk to some on 
else. But she made no comment. 

The train moved on. An hour passed 
and he did not appear. The Frenchwo 
man could not conceal her disappoint 
ment. ‘‘If he intended to leave the traj 
at Centerville, I am surprised that he 
should not have returned to make us his 
farewells,” she said, acidly. 

‘‘He is not always attentive to suc] 
things,” said Anne. 
extremely attentive,” retorted mademoi 
selle, veering again. 

But at this stage Heathcote entered. 
and Anne’s hope that he had left them 
vas dashed to the ground. He noted tli 
situation, and then, with studied dignity, 
he asked mademoiselle if she would not 
join him in the other seat for a while 
The flattered Frenchwoman consented, 
and as he followed her he gave Anne one 
quiet glance which said, plainly as words, 
‘“Check.” And Anne felt that it was 
‘*check” indeed. 

He had no intention of troubling her: 
he would give her time to grow tired. 

But she was tired already. 

At last, however, he did come. They 
were in plain sight now, people were sit 
ting behind them; she could not childish 
ly refuse to let him take the vacant place 
beside her. But at least, she thought, his 
words must be guarded, or people behind 
would make out what he said, even from 
the motion of his lips. 

But Heathcote never cared for people. 

‘*Dear,” he said, bending toward her, 
‘‘T am so glad to be with you again!” 
After all, he had managed to place him- 
self so that by supporting his cheek with 
his hand, the people behind could not see 
his face at all, much less make out what 
he said. 





golden space of sunshine and the empty 
rails were now what had been its noise 
and bell and steam. 

‘‘Our own passengers will soon be re- 


Anne did not reply. 

| ‘*Won't you even look atme? Imust 
| content myself, then, with your profile.” 
| ‘*You are ungenerous,” she answered, 
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natone aslowashisown. ‘It willend 
in my feeling a contempt for you.” 

‘And I—never felt so proud of myself 
in all my life before. For what am I do- 


| 


¢? Throwing away all my fixed ideas | 


of what life should be, for your sake, and 
clad to do it.?” 
~My, Heathcote, will you never believe 
that Lam in earnest ?” 
‘‘T know very well that you are in ear- 
nest. But I shall be equally in earnest 
breaking down the barriers between 
us. When that Western lover of yours 
is married to some one else, and Mrs. Lor- 
rincton likewise, then shall we not be 


free ? 


“Helen will never marry any one | 


¢ Ise.” 

“Why do you not say that Mr. Pro- 
nando never will ?”’ 

‘* Because I am not sure,” she answered, 
with sad humility. 

‘Are you going to tell him all that has 
happened ?” 

. Yes.” 

‘And leave the decision to him?” 

a Siege 

‘*You will put yourself in a false posi- 
tion,then. If you really intend to marry 
him, it would be safer to tell him noth- 
ing,” said Heathcote, in an impartial tone. 
‘*No man likes to hear that sort of thing, 
even if his wife tells it herself. Though 
he may know she has loved some one else, 
he does not care to have it embodied and 
stated in words; he would rather leave it 
disembodied.” Anne was looking at him; 
a sudden pain, which she did not have 
time to conceal, showed itself in her face 
as he spoke. ‘* You darling child!” said 
Heathcote, laughing. ‘‘See how you look 
when I even speak of your marrying any 
one save me!” 

She shrank back, feeling the justice of 
his inference. Her resolution remained 
unchanged; but she could not withstand 
entirely the personal power of his pres- 
ence. She gazed at the afternoon sun- 
shine striking the mountain-peaks, and 
asked herself how she could bear the long 
hours that still lay between her and the 
time of release—release from this narrow 
space where she must sit beside him, and 
feel the dangerous subtle influence of his 
voice and eyes. Then suddenly an idea 
came to her, like a door opening silently 
before a prisoner in a cell. She kept her 
face turned toward the window, while 
rapidly and with a beating heart she 


| 








went over its possibilities. Yes, it could 
be done. It should be done. With in- 
ward excitement she tried to arrange the 
details. 

Heathcote had fallen into silence; but 
he seemed quite content to sit there beside 
her without speaking. At last, having de- 
cided upon her course, and feeling nerv- 
ously unable to endure his wordless pres- 
ence longer, she began to talk of Caryl’s, 
Miss Vanhorn, mademoiselle, the half- 
house—anything and everything which 
possessed no real importance, and did not 
bear upon the subject between them. He 
answered her in his brief fashion. If she 
wished to pad the dangerous edges of the 
day with a few safe conventionalities, he 
had no objection; women would be econ- 
ventional on a raft in mid-ocean. The 
afternoon moved on toward sunset. He 
thought the contest was over, that al- 
though she might still make objection, at 
heart she had yielded; and he was not 
unwilling to rest. Why should they 
hurry? The whole of life was before 
them. 

As night fell, they reached Stringhamp- 
ton Junction, and the great engine stopped 
again. The passengers hastened hungrily 
into the little supper-room, and Heathcote 
urged mademoiselle to accompany him 
thither, and taste a cup of that compound 
found at railway stations called Japan 
tea. Jeanne-Armande looked half in- 
clined to accept this invitation, but Anne, 
answering for both, said: ‘‘ No: we have 
all we need in our basket. You can, how- 
ever, if you will be so kind, send us some 
tea.” This decision being in accordance 
with Jeanne-Armande’s own rules, she 
did not like to contravene it, in spite of 
the satisfaction it would have given her 
to enter the supper-room with her deco- 
rous brown glove reposing upon such a 
coat sleeve. Heathcote bowed, and went 
out. Anne watched his figure entering 
the doorway of the brightly lighted sup- 
per-room, which was separated by a wide 
space from the waiting train. Then she 
turned. 

‘*Mademoiselle,” she said, her burning 
haste contrasting with her clear calm ut- 
terance of the moment before, ‘‘ I beg you 
to leave this train with me without one 
instant’s delay. The peace of my whole 
life depends upon it.” 

‘“What can you mean ?” said the be- 
wildered teacher. 

‘*T can not explain now; I will, later. 
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But if you have any regard for me, any 
compassion, come at once.” 

‘But our bags, our 

‘*T will take them all.” 


‘*And our trunks—they are checked | 


through to Valley City. Will there be 
time to take them off?” said Jeanne-Ar- 


mande, confusedly. Then, with more | 


clearness, ‘‘ But why should we go at 


all? I have no money to spend on | 


freaks.” 
‘*This is Stringhampton Junction; we 


ean cross here to the northern road, as | 


you originally intended,” explained Anne, 
rapidly. ‘‘ All the additional expense I 
will pay. Dear mademoiselle, have pity 
on me, and come. Else I shall go 
alone.” 

The voice was eloquent ; Jeanne-Ar- 
mande rose. Anne hurried her through 


the almost empty car toward the rear | 


door. 
‘*But where are we going ?” 
‘*Out of the light,” answered Anne. 


They climbed down in the darkness on | 


the other side of the train, and Anne led 
the way across the tracks at random, until 


they reached a safe country road-side be- | 


vond, and felt the soft grass under their 
feet. 

‘“Where are we going?” said the 
Frenchwoman again, almost in tears. 
‘*Monsieur Heathcote 
think of us?” 

“It is from him I am fleeing,” replied 
Anne. ‘‘And now we must find the 
Do you know where it 





cross-road train. 
is ?”’ 

‘*Tt is, or should be, over there,” said 
Jeanne-Armande, waving her umbrella 
tragically. 

But she followed: the young girl had 
turned leader now. 

They found the cross-road train, enter- 


ed, and took their seats. And then Anne } 


feverishly counted the seconds, expecting 
with each one to see Heatheote’s face at 
the door. But the little branch train did 
not wait for supper; the few passengers 
were already in their places, and at last 
the bell rang, and the engine started 
northward, but so slowly that Anne found 
herself leaning forward, as though to 
hasten its speed. Then the wheels began 
to turn more rapidly—clank, clank, past 
the switches; rumble, rumble, over the 
bridge; by the dark line of the wood-pile ; 
and then onward into the dark defiles of 
the mountains. They were away. 


what will he) 





| CHAPTER XXI. 
“How heavy do I journey on the way 

When what I seek, my weary travel’s 
Doth teach that ease and that repose to say. 

‘Thus far the miles are measured from,’ 

friend.’ "—Shakspeare’s Sonnets, 

In the mean time Ward Heathcote was 
in the supper-room. After selecting t} 
| best that the little country station afford 
| ed, and feeing a servant to take it aeros 
to the train, he sat down to eat a nond 

script meal with some hunger. 

The intelligent mulatto boy who ca, 
ried the waiter consumed as many min 
utes as possible in his search for ‘‘ the tyo 
| ladies in that car, on the right-hand sid 
opposite the fourth window,” who, plain 
ly, were not there. He had the fee in his 
pocket, there would not be another, : 
the two ‘‘suppers” were paid for. It was 
decidedly a case for delay. He waited 
— until the warning bell rang, 
| and he was then encountered in hot hast: 
| hurrying to meet his patron, the waite: 

still balanced on his shoulder. 
| ‘*No ladies there, sah. Looked every 
| where fur ’em, sah.” 

There was no time for further parley, 
Heathcote hurried forward, and the train 

started. They must be on board, of course; 
| probably the cars had been changed oi 
| moved forward while the train was wait 

& 

ing. But although he went from end to 
end of the long file of carriages, he found 
noone. They were under full headway 
now; the great engine did not need grad 

ual beginnings. He could not bring him- 
self to ask questions of the passengers 
whose faces he remembered in the same 
car; they would open upon him a battery 
of curiosity in return. He went to the 
rear door, opened it, and looked out; the 
| two grime-encireled eyes of a brakeman 
| met his gravely. He stepped outside, 
closed the door, and entered into conver- 
sation with the eyes. 

Yes, he seed two ladies get off; they 
come out this here end door, and climbed 
down on the wrong side. Seemed to be 
in a hurry. Didn't know where they 
| went. Called after ’em that that warn't 
ithe way to the dining-room, and the 
young one said, ‘* Thanks,” but didn’t say 
no more. Was they left behind? No, 
train didn’t stop this side of Valley City; 
but the gentleman could telegraph back, 
and they could come on safe and sound 
in the morning express. ’Twarn't likely 
they’d gone north by the little branch 
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ead. was it? Branch connects at String- 
»mpton for the Northern Line. 

But this suggestion made no impression 
non Heathcote. Mademoiselle lived in 
lley City; he had seen her tickets for | 
rallev City. No, it was some unlooked- 
fo» mistake or accident. He gave the 
rakeman a dollar, and went back into 
ar. Buteverything was gone—} 
hawls. basket, cloak, bundle, and um 


thee ALS, 
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brella, all the miscellaneous possessions 
with which mademoiselle was accustomed 
to travel: there had been, then, delibera- 


tion enough to collect them all. He sat 
down perplexed, and gradually the cer 
tainty stole coldly over him that Anne 
had fled. It must be this. 

For it no freak of the French 
woman's; she had been too much pleased 
with his escort to forego it willingly. He 
was deeply hurt. And deeply surprised. 
Had he not followed her to ask her to be 
his wife? (This was not true, but for the 
moment he thought it was.) Was this a 


was 


yroper response ¢ 
~ Never before had he received such a 
rebuff, and after brooding over it an hour 
in the dismal car, it grew into an insult. 
His deeper feelings were aroused. Under 
his indolence he had a dominant pride, 
even arrogance of nature, which would 
have astonished many who thought they 
knew him. Whether his words had or 
had not been the result of impulse, now 
that they were spoken, they were worthy 
of at least respect. He grew more angry 
as the minutes passed, for he was so deep- 
ly hurt that he took refuge in anger. To 
be so thwarted and played upon—he, 
man of the world—by a young girl; a 
young girl regarding whom, too, there 
had sprung up in his heart almost the 
only real faith of his life! He had be- 
lieved in that face, had trusted those vio- 
let eyes, he did not know how unques- 
tioningly until now. And then, feeling 
something very like moisture coming into 
his own eyes, he rose, angry over his 
weakness, went forward to the smoking 
car, lita cigar, and savagely tried to think 
of other things. <A pretty fool he was to 
be on a night train in the heart of Penn- 
sylvania, going no one knew whither. 
But, in spite of himself, his mind stole 
back to Anne. She was so different from 
the society women with whom he had al- 
Ways associated ; she had so plainly loved | 
him, and loved him, too, so deeply! Poor, 
remorseful, conscientious, struggling lit- 
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a 
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tle heart 


}as to make inquiries concerning schoo 
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ail 


! Why had she fled from him 7 


| It did not occur to him that she was flee- 


ing from herself. 

He arrived at Valley City at eleven 
o'clock, and had the very room with 
gaudy carpet he had pictured to himself. 
The next morning, disgusted with every 


| thing and out of temper as he was, he 
yet so far postponed his return journey 


ls 
an 
rir 


for s—one in particular, in which a 
certain Mademoiselle Pitre had been teach 


ing French and music for several years. 


The clerk thought it must be the ‘‘ Young 
Ladies’ Seminary.” 


Heathcote took down 


the address of this establishment, ordered 


a carriage, and drove thither, inquiring 
at the door if Mademoiselle Pitre had ar- 
rived. 

There was no such person there, the 
maid answered. No; he knew 
had not yet arrived. 
expected ¢ 

The maid (who admired the stranger) 
did not take it upon herself to deny his 
statement, but went away, and returned 
with the principal, Professor Adolphus 
Bittinger. Professor Bittinger was not 
acquainted Mademoiselle Pitre. 
Their instructress in the French language 
was named Blanchard, and was already 
there. Heathcote then if there 
were any other young ladies’ seminaries 
in Valley City, and was told (loftily) that 
there were not. Noschools where French 
was taught? There might be, the pro 
fessor thought, one or two small estab- 
lishments for day scholars. The visitor 
wrote down the new addresses, and drove 
away to visit four day schools in succes- 
sion, sending a ripple of curiosity down 
the benches, and exciting a flutter in the 
breasts of four French teachers, who came 
in person to answer the inquiries of mon- 
One of them, a veteran in the pro- 
fession, who had spent her life in asking 
about the loaf made by the distant one- 
eyed relative of the baker, answered de- 
cidedly that there was no such person in 
Valley City. ‘‘ Monsieur” was beginning 
to think so himself; but having now the 
fancy to exhaust all the possibilities, he 
visited the infant schools, and a private 
class, and at two o'clock returned to the 
hotel, having seen altogether about five 
hundred young Americans in frocks, from 
five years old to seventeen. 

According to the statement of the little 
store- keeper at Lancaster, mademoiselle 
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had been teaching in Valley City for a 
number of years: there remained, then, 
the chance that she was in a private fam- 
Heathcote lingered in 
Valley City three days longer on this 
governess chance. He ate three more 


ily as governess. 


dinners in the comfortless dining-room, 
slept three more nights in the gaudy bed- 
room, and was at the railway station five 
times each day, to wit, at the hours when 
the trains arrived from the east. If they 
had waited at Stringhampton until he 
had had time to return to New York, they 
would be coming on now. But no one 
came. The fourth day opened with dull 
gray rain; the smoke of the manufacto- 
ries hung over the valley like a pall. In 
the dining-room there was a sour odor of 
fresh paint, and from the window he could 
see only a line of hacks, the horses stand- 
ing in the rain with drooping heads, while 
the drivers, in a row against an opposite 
wall, looked, in their long oil-skin coats, 
as though they were drawn up there in 
their black shrouds to be shot. In a fit 
of utter disgust he rang for his bill, or- 
dered a carriage, and drove to the station: 
he would take the morning train for New 
York. 

Yet when the carriage was dismissed, 
he let the express roll away without him, 
while he walked to and fro, waiting for 
an incoming train. The train was behind 
time; when it did come, there was no one 
on board whom he had ever seen before. 
With an anathema upon his own folly, 
he took the day accommodation eastward. 
He would return to New York without 
any more senseless delays. And then at 
Stringhampton Junction he was the only 
person who alighted. His idea was to 
make inquiries there. - He spent two hours 
of that afternoon in the rain, under a bor- 
rowed umbrella, and three alone in the 
waiting-room. No such persons as he de- 
scribed had been seen at Stringhampton, 
and as the settlement was small, and pos- 
sessed of active curiosity, there remained 
no room for doubt. There was the chance 
that they had followed him to Valley City 
an hour later on a freight train with car 
attached, in which case he had missed 
them. And there was the other chance 
that they had gone northward by the 
branch road. But why should they go 


northward? They lived in Valley City, 
or near there; their tickets were marked 
‘*Valley City.” The branch led to the 
Northern Line, by which one could reach 
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Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, the wilder. 
ness, but not Valley City. The gentlemay 
might go up as far as the Northern Line 
and inquire of the station agent there 
suggested the Stringhampton ticket-sellep 
who balanced a wooden tooth-pick in | 
mouth lightly, like a cigarette. But the 
gentleman, who had already been looking 
up the narrow line of wet rails under his 
umbrella for an hour, regarded the speak- 
er menacingly, and turned away with the 
ironical comment in his own mind that 
the Northern Line and its station agent 
might be—what amounted to Calvinized 
before he sought them. 

The night express came thundering 
along at midnight. It bore away thie vis 
itor. Stringhampton saw him no more. 

In the mean time Anne and her com- 
panion had ridden on during the night, 
and the younger woman had explained to 
the elder as well as she could the cause 
of her sudden action. ‘‘It was not right 
that I should hear or that he should speak 
such words.” 

‘‘He had but little time in which to 
speak them,” said Jeanne-Armande, stilf 
ly. ‘‘He spent most of the day with me. 
But, in any case, why run away? Why 
could you not have repelled him quietly, 
and with the proper dignity of a lady, and 
yet remained where you were, comforia 
bly, and allowed me to remain as well ?” 

‘**T could not,” said Anne. Then, after 
a moment, ‘‘ Dear mademoiselle,” she add 
ed, ‘‘do not ask me any more questions. 
I have done wrong, and I have been very, 
very unhappy. It is over now, and with 
your help I hope to have a long winter of 
quiet and patient labor. I am grateful 
to you; you do not know how grateful. 
Save those far away on the island, you 
seem to me now the only friend I have on 
earth.” Her voice broke. 

Jeanne-Armande’s better feelings were 
touched. ‘‘My poor child!” she said, pity- 
ingly. 

And then Anne laid her head down 
upon the Frenchwoman’s shoulder, and 
sobbed as if her heart would break. 

They reached Weston the next day. 
The journey was ended. 

Mademoiselle selected new lodgings, in 
a quarter which overlooked the lake. She 
never occupied the same rooms two sea- 
sons in succession, lest she should be re- 
garded as ‘‘an old friend,” and expected 
to make concessions accordingly. On the 
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second day she called ceremoniously upon 
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eres ; shioned glazed card, with her name 
ener wed upon it, together with a minute 
‘Paris’ In one corner. To this impor- 
ta t pe rsonage she formally presented her 
lidate, endowing her with so large a 
variety of brilliant qualities and accom- 
nlishments that the candidate was filled 
with astonishment, and came near deny- 
« them, had she not been prevented by 
silent meaning pressure of a 
divined her intention, and forbade 
the revelation. Fortunately an under 
icher was needed, and half an hour later 
A ine went away, definitely, although at a 
very small salary, engaged, 
She went directly 


c 


that 


home, rei her 


wincipal of the se hak se ndi ng in he ‘r | ineclosed in another envelope, 


gaiter | 


|and mailed from that city. 
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was sent to 
rmande in Boston, 
Anne had 
letter sent to the 


she 


afriend of Jeanne-: 
written that a 
address, which 
pastime 


Boston 
would be 
But no 


never for- 


inclosed, 
forwarded to her. 

Nd Katharine 
-hool opened ; 


The se the young teacher 


had a class of new scholars. To her al 
were given the little brothers who were 
allowed to mingle with the 
they reached the age of eleven, 
were banished to 


where; to those 


So 


flock until 
when they 
rougher trials else 


little boys she taught 


| Latin grammar, and the various pursuits 


door, took paper and pen, and began to | 


rite. ‘‘Dear Rast,’ she wrote. Then. with 


a flood of remorseful affection, ‘‘ Dear, 
ir Rast.” Her letter was a long one, 
without break or hesitation. She told 


him all save names, and asked him to for- 


cive her. If he still loved her and wish- 


| Balbus. 


ed her to be his wife, she was ready; in | 


truth, she seemed almost to urge the mar- 
riage, that is, if he still loved her. 
the letter was completed she went out and 
placed it in a letter-box with her own 
hands, coming home with a conscience 
more free. She had done what she could. 
The letter was sent to the island, where 
Rast still was when she had heard from 
him the last time before leaving Caryl's; 
for only seven days had passed since then. 
They seemed seven years. 

\ day later she wrote to Miss Lois, tell- 
ing of her new home and change of posi- 
tion. She said nothing of her letter to 
Rast or the story it told; she left that to 
him to relate or not as he pleased. 
things he should be now her master 

When this second ietter was sent, 
asked herself whether she could write to 
Helen. But instantly the feeling came 
surging over her that she could not. In 

ddition there was the necessity of keep- 
ing her new abode hidden. No one knew 
where mademoiselle was, and the younger 
woman had now the benefit of that care- 
fully woven mystery. She was safe. She 
must not disturb that safety. 

To one other person she felt that she 
must write, namely, Miss Vanhorn. Harsh 
as had been the treatment she had re- 
ceived, it came from her mother's aunt. 
She wrote, therefore, briefly, 


without saying where it was. This letter. 


When | 


she | 


stating that | 
she had obtained a teacher's place, but | 


pil of Belzini,” 
ly air, 


in the imperfect tense of those two well- 
known grammar worthies, Caius and 
Jeanne-Armande had not failed 
to proclaim far and wide her candidate's 
qualifications as to vocal music. ‘* A pu- 
she remarked, wi 
‘“was not often to be obtained so 
far inland.” The principal, a clear-head 
ed Western woman, with a “a n sense of 


+1 
th a state- 


| humor, perceived at once (although smil 


It was 


was under 


ing at it) the value of the phrase. 
soon in circulation. And it 
stood that at Christmas-time the pupil of 
Belzini, who was not often to be obtained 
so far inland, would charge of 
the music class, and lift it toa plane » of 


assume 


| Italian perfection hitherto unattained. 


| in its meanest streets, was now 


In all | 


The autumn opened. Anne, walking 


on the lake shore at sunset, saw the ves 
yy and 
glide away in the 
breeze of evening silently as spirits. Then 
came the colored leaves 


sels steal out from port one by on: 
opening white sails, 
The town, even 
so beauti 
ful that the wonder was that the people 
did not leave their houses, and live out- 
of-doors altogether, merely to gaze. No 
tropic tree in full bloom could 
with these; for every leaf 
and brighter than the brightest blossom. 
Then came a wild storm, tearing the 
splendor from the branches in a single 


Cc mpare 


Was ¢ 


2a flower, 


night; in the morning, November rain 
was falling, and all was desolate and 
bare. But after this, the last respite, 


same Indian summer. 
If there is a time when the American 
of to-day recalls the red-skinned men who 


| preceded him in this land he now calls 


his own, it is during these fey 
stillness and beauty which bear the name 
of the vanished race. 


days of 


Work is over in 


| the fields, they are ready for their winter 





are gone, the trees are 
ready too. The last red apple is gather 


ed; men and the squirrels together 


I 


lave 
m 


cleaned the last nut. There is nothing 


more to be done; and he who with a deli 
1ation walks abroad, or drives 
slowly ong country roads, finds him- 


in the stillness, of those who 


ro l over this same ground not many 
vears ago, and tardily gathering in at 
this season their small crops of corn be 
side the rivers, gave to the beautiful gold 
en-purple-hued days the name they bear. 
Thro h the naked woods he sees them 


ling, bow in hand; on the stream he 


; their birch-bark canoes; the smoke 
in the atmosphere must surely rise from 
their hidden camp fires. They have 


eome back to their old haunts from the 
happy hunting grounds for these few 
len d Lys. Is it not the Indian sum 
Early in December winter came, with 


whirling snow followed by bitter eold. 


The ice formed; navigation was over until 
spring. Before this time Anne had heard 
from Dr. Gaston and Miss Lois, but not 
from Rast. The chaplain wrote that a 
letter addressed to Erastus in her hand 
writing had been brought to him the day 
after the youth’s departure, and that he | 


had sent it to the frontier town which was 
to be his first stopping-place. Erastus 


had written to her, he thought, the day 


before his departure, but the letter had of | 


course gone to Caryl’s. 
without doubt, would forward it to her 
niece. The old man wrote with an effort 


to appear cheerful, but he confessed that 
he missed his two children sadly. The 


boys were well, and Angélique was grow- 
ng pretty. In another year it would be 
etter that she should be with her sister; 
if was somewhat doubtful whether Miss 
Lois understood the child. 

Miss Lois’s letter was emphatic, begin- 
ning and ending with her opinion of Miss 
Vanhorn in the threefold character of 
grandaunt, Christian, and woman. She 
was able to let out her feelings at last, un- 
hindered by the now-withdrawn allow- 
ance. The old bitter resentment against 
the woman who had slighted William 
Douglas found vent, and the characteri- 
zation was withering and picturesque. 
When she had finished the arraignment, 
trial, and execution, at least in words, she 
turned at last to the children; and here it 
was evident that her pen paused and went 


i 
} 
‘ 
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Miss Vanhorn, | 





more slowly. The boys, she hoped rat! 
as a last resort), were ‘‘ good - heart 
She had but little trouble, comparatiy 
with Tita now; the child was very a 
ive to her lessons, and had been ov: 
recite to Pere Michaux at his hermit 
almost covery other day. The boys 
sometimes; and Erastus had been | 
enough to accompany the children, 
that they were not drowned. And t] 
dropping the irksome theme, Miss I, 
dipped her pen in romance, and filled t 
remainder of her letter with praise of 
colden-haired Rast, not so much beca 
she herself loved him, as because An 

( For the old maid believed with he 
whole heart in this young affection which 
had sprung into being under her fostering 
care, and looked forward to the day when 
| the two should kneel together before Dr 
| Gaston in the little fort chapel, to receiv 
| the solemn benediction of the marriag: 
| service, as the happiest remaining in he: 
| lifeonearth. Anne read the fervid words 
with troubled heart. If Rast felt all that 
Miss Lois said he felt, if he had borne as 
impatiently as Miss Lois described thei: 
present partial separation, even when h 
| was sure of her love, how would he suffe1 
| when he read her letter! She looked for 
ward feverishly to the arrival of his an 
| swer; but none came. The delay was 
hard to bear. 

Dr. Gaston wrote a second time. Rast 


pvt 


++ 


I 


| had remained but a day at the first town, 
and not liking it, had gone forward. Not 
having heard from Anne, he sent, inclosed 
to the chaplain’s care, a letter for her. 
With nervous haste she opened it; but it 
contained nothing save an account of hi 
journey, with a description of the frontier 
village—‘‘ shanties, drinking saloons, tin 
cans, and a grave-yard already. This will 
| never do for a home for us. I shall push 
} 

| 


” 


on farther.” The tone of the letter was 
affectionate, as sure as ever of her love 
| Rast had always been sure of that. Shi 
| read the pages sadly; it seemed as if she 
| was willfully deceiving him. Where was 
| her letter, the letter that told all? She 
| wrote to the postmaster of the first town, 
requesting him to return it. . After some 
delay, she received answer that it had been 
sent westward to another town, which the 
person addressed, namely, Erastus Pro- 
| nando, had said should be his next stop 
| ping-place. Butasecond letter from Rast, 
| sent also to the chaplain’s care, had men- 
| tioned passing through that very town 
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vithout stopping—‘‘it was such an infer- | 
nal den;” and again Anne wrote, address- 

« the second postmaster, and asking for 
This postmaster replied, after 

ome tardiness, owing to his conflicting 

neagements as politician, hunter, and oc- 

sionally miner, that the letter described 
iad been forwarded to the Dead-letter Of- | 
ice. This correspondence occupied Octo- 
jer and November; and during this time 
Rast was still roaming through the West, | 
writing frequently, but sending no per- | 
manent address. Now rumors of a silver | 
mine attracted him; now it was a scheme 
for eattle-raising ; now speculation in lands 
along the line of the coming railroad. It 
was impossible to follow him—and in | 
truth he did not wish to be followed. He 
was tasting his first liberty. He meant | 
to look around the world awhile before 
choosing his home: not long, only awhile. 
Still, awhile. 

The chaplain added a few lines of his | 
own when he sent these letters to Anne. 
Winter had seized them; they were now 
fast fettered; the mail came over the ice. 
Miss Lois was kind, and sometimes came 


} laitoar 
the letter. 


up to regulate his housekeeping; but noth- | 
ing went as formerly. His cotfee was sel- 
dom good; and he found himself growing | 
peevish—at least his present domestic, a 
worthy widow named MecGlathery, had 
remarked upon it. But Anne must not 
think the domestic was in fault; he had 
reason to believe that she meant well even 
when she addressed him on the subject | 
of his own short-comings. And here the 
chaplain’s old humor peeped through, as 
he added, quaintly, that poor Mistress 
MeGlathery’s health was far from strong, 
she being subject to ‘‘ inward tremblings,” 
which tremblings she had several times 
described to him with tears in her eyes, 
while he had as often recommended pep- 
permint and ginger, but without success; 
on the contrary, she always went away 
with a motion of the skirts and a manner 
as to closing the door which the chaplain 
thought betokened offense. Anne smiled 
over these letters, and then sighed. If she 
could only be with him again—with them 
all! She dreamed at night of the old man 
in his arm-chair, of Miss Lois, of the boys, 
of Tita curled in her furry corner, which 
she had transferred, in spite of Miss Lois’s 
remonsirances, to the sitting-room of the 
chureh-house. Neither Tita nor Pére Mi- 
chaux had written; she wondered over 
their new silence. 





Anne’s pupils had, of course, exhaust 
ively weighed and sifted the new teacher, 
and had decided to like her. Some of 
them decided to adore her, and expressed 
their adoration in bouquets, autograph 
albums, and various articles in card-board 
supposed to be of an ornamental nature. 


| They watched her guardedly, and were 
| jealous of every one to whom she spoke; 
| she little knew what a net-work of plots, 


observation, mines and countermines, sur- 
rounded her as patiently she toiled 
through each long monotonous day. 
These adorations of school-girls, although 


| but unconscious rehearsals of the future, 
| are yet real while they last; Anne’s ador- 


ers went sleepless if by chance she gave 
especial attention toany other pupil. The 
adored one meanwhile did not notice these 
little intensities; her mind was absorbed 
by other thoughts. Four days before 
Christmas two letters came; one was her 
own to Rast, returned at last from the 


| Dead-letter Office: the other was from 
| Miss Lois, telling of the serious illness of 


Dr. Gaston. The old chaplain had had a 


| stroke of paralysis, and Rast had been 


summoned; fortunately his last letter had 


| been from St. Louis, to which place he had 


unexpectedly returned, and therefore they 
had been able to reach him by message to 
Chicago and a telegraphic dispatch. Dr. 
Gaston wished to see him; the youth had 
been his ward as well as almost child, and 
there were business matters to be arranged 
between them. Anne's tears fell as she 
read of her dear old teacher's danger, and 
the impulse came to her to go to him at 
once. Was she not his child as well as 
Rast? But the impulse was checked by 
the remainder of the letter. Miss Lois 
wrote, sadly, that she had tried to keep it 
from Anne, but had not succeeded: since 
August her small income had been much 
reduced, owing to the failure of a New 
Hampshire bank, and she now found that 
with all her effort they could not quite 
live on what was left. ‘‘ Very nearly, 
dear child. I think, with thirty dollars, 
I can manage until spring. Then every- 
thing will be cheaper. Ishould not have 
kept it from you if it had not happened at 
the very time of your trouble with that 
wicked old woman, and I did not wish 
to add to your care. But the boys have 
what is called fine appetites (I wish they 
were not quite so ‘ fine’), and of course 
this winter, and never before, my provi- 
sions were spoiled in my own cellar.” 
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sha 1 intende d to se wid to Miss Lois | earth. Colonel Bryden, coming in 
small savings on Christmas-day. | afterward, and looking upon the calm fg 
now oe to the principal of the | had said, gently, 
sked that the payment of her sal- | «phen steal away, give little warning, 
it be ac ; vanced, and forwarded all Choose thine own time; 
able to send to the poverty-strick Say not good-night, but, in some brighter 
household in the church-house. good-morning.” 
night she wept bitter tears; the old When Anne knew that the funeral] 
lain was dying, and she could not go | ever, that another grave had been n 
‘children were perhaps suffer- | wider the snow in the little military cer 
the first time in a — of poy- | etery, and that, with the strange swi 
felt its iron hand crushing her | ness which is so hard for mourning hx 
“He r letter to Ras metas ‘a yre her; | to realize, daily life was moving on ag 
could not send it now and disturb | in the small island circle where the | 


1 
1 
} 


the last hours on earth of their dear old | old face would be seen no more, she s 
friend. She laid it aside and waited her letter, the same old letter, unaltered 


vaited through those long hours of dreary | andtravel-worn. Then she waited. She 


8 nse which those must bear who are ; could not receive her answer before t} 
stant from the dying beds of their loved | eighth or ninth day. But on the fift! 

ones. | came two letters: on the seventh, thr 
In the mean time Rast had arrived. | The first were from Miss Lois and Mrs 
Miss Lois wrote of the chaplain’s joy at | Bryden; the others from Tita, Pére Mi 
i him. The next letter contained | chaux,and—Rast. And the extraordin 
ings that death had come; early in | ry tidings they brought were these: Rast 
morning, pe acefull y, With scareely a| had married Tita. The little sister was 


sigh, the old man’s soul had passed from | now his wife. 





“RALDY.” 
A STORY OF TIE WISCONSIN RIVER. 
Ww HAT ‘ll they do?” | ing Sim Peebles, and had overheard these 


‘I’m sure [ don’t know.” | latter remarks of that gentleman’s critics 


‘Sim won't work, and tlicy’re poor as | She was above the medium height, and of 


poverty. It’s a year since the wife died, a harge and imposing figure, though far 
and now the old moth vs gone. She! from graceful. Her large hands swung 
brought in the pennies right smart.” almost fiercely as she walked, and her 
G | tread was hard and masculine. With a 
sper: | mouth and chin handsomely and firmly 
ing as the tall, loosely built figure of 8 though somewhat coarsely moulded, her 
Peebles came shambling along the ragged | broad and projecting forehead, and 
street of ‘‘ Dearborn City.” A look of un- | iant, fearless blue eyes, added to the heavy 
mistakable affliction rested upon his weak | braids of flaxen hair which were wound 
but handsome face, and a rag of black} neatly about her head, made her face 
stuff was tied decently about his shabby | striking, and even comely. The womer 
hat. Two children, little more than in- | turned with a start as they saw her, an 
fants, came running to meet him from the payee that she had overheard them. 
low but fierce-fronted house into which | Geralda, or, as she was commonly known 
he finally entered with them, and then | ‘‘ Raldy,” Seott was evidently a woman 
the two women went on with their inter- | of whose opinion they stood somewhat in 
I ipted conversation. | awe. 
‘Who's a-doing things for them, any-| ‘‘ You didn’t offer to help Sim Peebles 
how? Who fixed her?” | yesterday,” Raldy Scott said, disdainful 
‘Him, I guess.” |ly, pausing a moment in her hurried 
‘Then he’s smarter than I ever give} walk. ‘‘He was alone there with that 
him eredit for.” dead woman and those little children, 
A young woman who was walking hast- | and yet you, his neighbors, women with 
ily along the street had come close upon husbands and children of your own, nev 
‘m while they were engaged in watch-|er offered to help him. You ought to 


There he is how. 


rhe two women stopped th« ir whi 


1 
¢ 
i 
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} 


ashamed of yourselves,” she contin- | massed their logs into rafts, and came 
ued, her eyes flashing, and her language, | floating down the river to their homes. 


whieh had been much better than that of 
- slovenly neighbors, taking on in her 
excitement more of their peculiar West- 
epn twane. ‘* And here, instead of walk- 
ing up to his door and saying, ‘Sim, can’t 
we help you in your trouble?) you are 
standing in the street outside, wondering 
‘who'll help him.’ Raldy Scott despises 
lazy, shiftless Sim Peebles as much as you 
do: but she washed and dressed his dead 
ther for him, she fed his children, and, 
not being quite a brute, she proposes to 
take care of them till Sim Peebles can get 
somebody else. He swam in, when the 
Dells were full of ice, and got my father’s 
body, so that his daughters could bury him 
decently, and Mart and I don’t forget it.” 

And Raldy Scott swung along, leaving 
her listeners half stunned with her seath- 
ing rebuke. 

‘Humph!” said one of them, sullenly; 
*mebbe Raldy Scott can’t always carry 
things so high.” 
‘But the men ‘I! always stand up for 
vr,” said the other one, dejectedly. ‘They 
: she’s pow’rful smart because she’s 
made two or three trips up in the pines 
and down on the rafts with the men. It 
must ‘a ben since you come here that she 
come back the last time with her drunken 
old father. She sorter looked after him, 
Treckon. He had fine airy ways, he had, 
and nothing but a tipsy Irishman, after 
all; and she with trousers and coat on, 
jest like the men. Oh”—spitefully—‘‘ she 
ain't pertickeler, Raldy Seott ain't; can 
swim and pole a raft with any man in the 
Dells any day. Only since old Roy Scott 
died she dresses like the rest of us. Her 
sister Mart’s goin’ to get married. Like- 
ly she wants to, too;” and the two women 
laughed viperishly. 

‘Perhaps she'll get Sim Peebles,” said 








the other, as they parted; ‘‘he’s ben a 
likely young widower some time now,” 


and they laughed a coarse, hateful laugh 
as they went to their homes. 


The two or three scores of houses, many 
of them built of logs, which formed the 


homely, straggling street of Dearborn 


City, were inhabited almost wholly by 


| The village had been planted in the midst 
| of the forest, and from many of its houses 
vere visible the high red walls of the riv- 
er as it shot through its wonderful Dells, 
and the roar of its torrent rose upon their 
hearing perpetually. Just below the site 
of the village there was a break in the 
high red sandstone which lined the river 
for miles—with occasional rifts like this 
one—and here, when the current would 
permit, the rafts paused in the spring long 
enough for t] 


hose to land who were not 
absolutely necessary to conduct the un 
wieldy argosies to the distant Mississippi. 
If the current was too strong for the rafts 
to stop, as was generally the case, the 
men sprang into the boiling rapids and 
swam ashore. Many a life even of expe- 
rienced river pilots had been lost in the 
attempt, and it was in this way that Roy 
Scott had perished. 

He had indeed been an Irishman, and 
a dissipated one, but he had belonged to 
a wealthy and honorable family. He 
squandered his patrimony early in life, 
however, emigrated to the New World, 
and pushed into the wilds of what was 
then the farthest West. There he became 
enamored of the exciting life of the lum 
bermen of the Wisconsin, entered into it, 
met and married a quiet Swede girl, the 
daughter of one of his hardy comrades, 
and from their strange union had sprung 
the gentle Martha and the large-featured, 
fair- haired Geralda, whose Northern 
phlegm and endurance were united with 
the quick wit and intense passion of her 
Irish ancestors. 

Geralda Scott clung to the memory of 
her father with an almost sublime devo- 
tion. His varied knowledge, a certain 
bluff polish of manner which his wild 
and roving life had never entirely oblit- 
erated, and his feats of strength and brav- 
ery, Which were many and remarkable, 
she loved to dwell upon. From the up- 
per windows of the rude, high - fronted 
‘*shanty” in which she and her sister 
lived, they could see plainly, some fifty 
feet down the red rock which bound the 
river, and a full two hundred above the 





lumbermen. During a large part of the | swirling rapids, the legend, in bold white 
year these men were away from their | letters, 


families cutting wood in the pines; but 


when the ice began to break, and thé 


great spring flood of the majestic Wis- | 
consin rolled down from the north, they | 1843. 


LEROY TALBOT SCOTT, 
RIVER PILOT. 
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his without a secret 
I , for she 
n, had climbed unaided up the beetling 
nd had ht hand between 
had written it 

had said 


HMpPAassrone l 


her father, years before was 


} 
Ing DY one 


ind earth while he 


vou made 


you 


Martha, with 


und st 


her Nort] 


But pale Northern 


id Swede manner, cared more 


young pilot who was ¢ 


ier’s exploit 
frame was less robust 
and who had al 

her gentle nape 
ousing d 

pine 


coming 


< ear 

in the 
“sate 

j » truth, 

sixteen 

{ 


ire, ¢ isapprov 
ivi 


man’s att 
truly wail « and had gone, 
] 


ighbor had 
1e leal though maudlin 
er, to do lum] 
n’s fare in the rough life 
Raldy with 
as much dread as she had had of 
‘ad father. But Raldy Scott, though 
ht be dreaded, was thoroughly re- 
d by every man, W and 
City. soul 
r, and by hard conomy 
»and Martha had managed to bury their 
and mother decently, and then to 
cace on their little 
scott had a brusque and forbidding 
! but, as Sim Peebles and many 
other man and wo1 had found ou 
n times of trouble, underneath it beat a 


pre ‘tection 
rmen’s work and 

» lumberme 
the pineries—she regarded 


Imost 
r di 
mig 

oman, 


She wa 


rborn the 


work and « 
ither 


] } 
he mort rome. 


1d and generous heart. 

Raldy Seott was as good 
d when the little funeral 
ich followed Sim 


procession 
Peebles’s mother to 
the de 
, which Raldy’s strong neat hands had 
sansed and purifie dd, Raldy herself, 
straightforward fac: ld 
her gaping neighbors, 
Ww hile t 


rave moved away from ‘solate 


er brave. 
efiantly t 


) 
ed one e of the sobbing babies, 
rf 


up 


had 


ither, looking 

- walked | 
had come home 
and every day through the dreary 
mber weather Raldy Scott had tend 
wphaned children, and the 

s, hastening home, 


beside the other. 


kept 
| 


aay 


| you had half = 


| really 
as her word: | 


with | 


heir | 
strangely kempt | 
Then | 
again to the little | 
| there.” 


when the | 


little ones were safely in bed, to M 
her own trim though only 


less | 
home 

‘What you goin’ to git for your ] 
Raldy ?” said a kindly old lumberm 


He had befriended hy 


ther, and Raldy could not 


ner one day. 
ansW 
eurtly. 
‘Talk behind back 
aid Raldy, half smiling. 
was to be married at Christmas-tim 
that Raldy felt she could afford t 
less for a while; and indeed, Chines 
would not have allowed 


and ex] 


my , 
But M 


it to hers« 

fond of the life wl} 

she was leading in Sim Peebles’s ea 
‘You’re a powerful hand to wo 


said Sim to her one day, a 


is becoming almost 


aye 
atching her swift and energetic m<¢ 
ents about his cheerless little kiteher 
taldy 


looking straight 


stopped, and squared her ell] 
at him from under } 
creat forehead. 

‘*T’m setting you an example, Sim Pi 
bles,” she said, slowly. ‘‘ You’re clever 
and you're kind; you did me a great 
and T’ll never forget it; 
‘work in you that Tha 


’e so all-possessed poor tl 


ice once, ] 
you needn't 
you can’t pay an honest woman for tei 


ing your bits and cooking your ve1 


son.” 
talcty’s tone forbade reply or argume} 
or Sim Peebles slunk cuilti ily away. 
A day or two later he came in with 
new brightness in his face. 
Say, Raldy,” he began, half sheepis! 
ly—for Sim Peebles had been ‘‘ raised” i 


semi-luxury in some Eastern State, had 


| loafed ever since he could remember, and 
t | hardly knew whether 


the announcement 
h he was about to make would be 
creditable him or not—‘‘ 
you get — I mean, would you stay 
and look after things here till I come bax 
if I go up in the pines till spring ? 

Raldy laughed a rather incredu 
laugh. 

‘“What are you going to do up in the 
pines ?” she asked at length. 

‘*Chop,” answered Sim 


whie 
could 


lous 


Peebles, suc- 
cinctly. 
‘*Humph! they’ve all gone long 
‘*No; there’s a party going up to Ste- 
vens Point next week, and strike off from 


bh) 
avo. 


‘“You can’t chop,” said Raldy, 
temptuously. 


‘Yes, I can, too.” 
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“Well, then, go.” Raldy spoke crust- 
She would not give the peeping 
ejghbors any chance to accuse her of 
nding soft words on Sim Peebles. Yet, 
to say, she no longer held him in 


low respect which she had expressed | 


in the sereed delivered to her gossiping 
neighbors, and which her language to him 
ould seem to indicate. In these long, 
iet weeks since she had come to live in 
humble cabin, she had detected in the 
nely, saddened man qualities which had 
softened her heart toward him. He loved 
his children, and though he knew little 
h how to care for them, he yet 
them devotedly in his own 
Then Sim Peebles’s almost 


W 


went, as usual, to the little Lutheran 
chapel, the only place of worship which 
Dearborn City afforded, and where her 
mother had been one of the most devout 
attendants, and having come home again, 
she got the dinner and fed the children. 
Then she turned them out to play in the 
clearing, and leaving the door ajar—for 
it was one of the mildest and pleasantest 
days of early winter—she went singing 
about her work. Sim Peebles watched 
her as she moved here and there, and Ral- 
dy, independent and imperious as she 
was, stole now and then a furtive glance 


| at him. 


womanish face was yet handsome and at- | 
tractive—when it was clean and shaven; 
ind one day Raldy had come unexpected- 
ly upon him with his eyes wet with tears, 

ing upon a picture, which her quick 
ision noted, before he could put it away, 


keness of his old mother. 
nery at a little secret tenderness which 


puts on considerable about his mo- 
but I notice he didn’t get her a new 
; while she was here, and if she had 
ugh to eat, it was beeause she hoed the 
wing and dug the potatoes.” 
ll, it was a fact, and Raldy, in a dim, 
illing way, knew it, that she was dai- 
‘owing to set a higher value upon Sim 
bles than he deserved, and she felt 
more definitely than before when he 
her that he was going ‘‘up in the 
‘s.’ There was in her a strange, an 
inreasoning aversion to having him go, 
clad as she was to see him developing 
something of the courage of a man. 

She had repelled so fiercely the young 
men who, won to admiration by her spir- 
it and good looks, had dared to make her 
any overtures, that Raldy had never yet 
had a regular love affair, and, as is usual- 
ly the case with a strong and self-reliant 
woman, weakness had won where force 
had failed. She could not help acting a 
little more tender and approachable than 
her wont as the day drew near for Sim 
Peebles to go; and Sim—poor Sim, who 
had come to worship the very ground that 
Raldy trod—Sim felt it, but he did not 
dare to speak. 

He was to start on a Monday, and Ral- 
dy had patched and darned his clothes till 
he was fit to go. Sunday morning she 


‘*Tfe’s handsome,” she thought, dream- 
ily, as she gave a casual glance at Sim’s 
waving hair and large brown eyes; ‘* but,” 
coming to herself a little, ‘‘ how shiftless 
he is! But he’s kind,” wandering off 


lagain, ‘‘and he’s done some brave deeds 


but no pride, no ambition. 


But he’s 


| honest,” thought Raldy again; ‘* nobody 


sali lever said Sim Peebles wasn’t honest ; 
‘‘Humph!” said Raldy to herself, quite | 


there’s nothing mean about Sim Peebles, 


|and that’s one reason,” excusingly, ‘‘ why 
ight had evoked in her, ‘‘Sim Pee- | 





he’s so poor;” and then her thoughts drift- 
ed off to what Mrs. Jenks and Mrs. Smith, 
her hateful neighbors, would say, if she 
should happen, by chance—of course she 
wouldn't, even if Sim should ask her— 
but what would they all say, what would 
Mart say, if she should ever happen to 
marry Sim Peebles ? 

Here Raldy checked herself, for she 
was standing absently, with a plate of but- 
ter in her hand, the butter in great dan- 
ger of slipping, and her song quite still. 
She had been singing the old revival 
hymn: 

“And when I pass from here to Thee, 
Dear Lord, dear Lord, remember me.” 


Sim saw his opportunity, and seized it, 
and as she hurried into the little pantry 
and out again he spoke quietly and ear- 
nestly: 

‘‘That’s what I’ve been thinking, Ral- 
dy—something like, I mean. When I'm 
gone away, remember me.” 

‘‘T’'m not likely to forget you, with the 
youngsters under my feet all day,” retort- 
ed Raldy, with asperity. 

‘*You have been very kind to me and 
mine,” continued Sim, with a choice of 
words which proclaimed an early training 
greatly superior to that of the rough men 
around him. Raldy recognized this su- 
periority. It was, indeed, one of Sim’s 


deeottetnhe i 


re 
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‘on t claims upon her favor. But | buried her face in her hands. Then | 

A ly ' . ‘ oa 
she was not to be t mpted from her role. let them fall slowly, and said, with a 
‘*T didn’t Suppose you had noticed it,” rious and deliberative air which wo 





she said, tartly. | have daunted a less persistent suitor: 
Noticed it! Why, Raldy!” in atone} ‘You're an honest fellow, Sim 
of deep reproach. ‘* And youcan’t think— | you know that’s a good deal to me—ayd 
I wanted to tell you before I went y | you’re good-looking, but I declare I do; 
you can’t think, Raldy, how it ki ‘| know of any other earthly reason why | 
urs me up to try and be somebody. | should marry you. You couldn't supp 
That’s what makes me want to goupriver| me. How you have had to fly around to 
now. I want to show you, Raldy—I | get enough for us to eat since I have been 
want—” But here Sim Peebles choked up. | here!) And what wages have you paid 
His courage had given out. taldy felt | me? 
hers oozing out too. | Sim fairly cowered before her; but, 
I gucss Pll go home till supper,” she | a woman’s perversity, Raldy Scott’s 1 

1, and she darted away. only burned the more fiercely. 

\fter supper she put the children to ‘Tt’s all true,” he said, mournful 
bed, and then brushed up the hearth and | ‘* but don’t you see, Raldy, I’m turn 
put the little cabin to rights, Sim mean-! over a new leaf? I’m going to work, | 
while devouring her, as usual, with his} I’m going to show you, and the r of 
eyes. Raldy had captured him, soul and | them, that I can be like other men.” 
body, and the nearer he came to the sub As Raldy looked at him a tear glittered 
lime sacrifice which he felt that he was | in her eye. 
making for her sake, the more completely ‘* Well,” she said, rising, and with no 
his passion dominated him. hint in her voice of the tear, ‘‘ when you 

Raldy moved for her hat and shawl, | come back ’ll be time enough to see.” 
and murmured something in a manner | ‘‘Oh, but, Raldy,” cried poor Sim, who 
ly unlike herself about ‘‘ going | had reached just the point where ‘ despair 
home to Mart,” when Sim Peebles caught | 


sublimes to power,” ‘‘won’t you just tell 
her hand—no man had ever dared to | me that you love me—just a little?” He 
t h Raldy Seott’s person before—and | fell on the floor at her feet, and buried 


lL her to sit down for a moment with | his face in her dress, ‘‘ Haven't you any 
h; y the fire 


thought about me,” he went on, piteous 
You know,” Sim said, brokenly, and | ly, ‘‘ only that ’'m a worthless fellow?” 


with a face like ashes, ‘‘ it’s my last night, ‘Sim, you fool,” said Raldy, raising 
Raldy With all his love, he stood in | him up with more tenderness than her 
absolute terror of her. vords would seem to warrant, ‘‘do you 


Raldy sat down with a strange docility, | suppose that I would have let you go on 


but Sim could not speak, after all, and| this way if I hadn’t? Good-by, Sim;” 
th it for several moments in silence. and slipping away before he could stop 
‘ Well,” said Raldy at last, getting up | her, Raldy left him with such consolation 
in her old arrogant way, ‘* I guess T’]] go.” | as he could gather from her last remark. 
Say first,” said Sim, swallowing hard, } Sim did not go till nine o'clock the next 
| 
| 


and catching at her hand again—‘‘ tell me | morning, and meant to have a few words 
first, Raldy, that maybe when I come] more with Raldy before he left; but she 
home, if I do well, Raldy, and turn out} was cold and incisive as usual, when she 
better, that—” He paused. came in at daybreak, and she went about 


Phat what?” questioned Raldy, in so | her work in a way that precluded further 
gentle a tone that Sim took heart wonder- | conversation. Once she colored violent- 
full 


ly when Sim caught her eye, and some 

That maybe you’ll—you'll marry me, | tender words rose to his lips at the sight; 

and live here always, and see to the chil- | but she looked at him again so sternly 

‘ that he was glad to withdraw into him- 

self at once, and dared not plead his cause 
lf at o1 nd dared not plead ] 


[t was all out now, and Sim drew a 





deep sigh as he turned his handsome, ef- | any further. 

feminate face, almost strong in its ex- The days of the winter wore slowly 

pression of intense love, full upon the | away, while Raldy did her self-appointed 

strangely hesitating woman. task, and bore unflinchingly the slurs of 
Raldy dropped into her seat again, and | the gossips, and the thousand little irksome 
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trials of her position. At last the intense 
cold began to yield. March glided into 
April. The ice in the river thawed, and 
daily among its floating masses came down 
or at rafts of logs, guided by sturdy lum- 
hermen, Whose cries echoed and re-echo- 
ed from the mighty walls of the river, and 
eladdened the waiting hearts in the little 


Villiage. 


lumberman, too old to go ‘‘up river” any 


to converse a little amid the tremendous 
tumult. 

‘In a week or two,” shouted back 
man who lived at the next landing, and 
knew them well. There was no time for 
further talk, for the great raft just then 
made free, and swung into the current, 
and with the loud cries of the men as 
they plied their heavy poles, and the res- 
cuing and clambering up of several swept 
off, as they often were in the dipping and 
swaying of the raft on its perilous pas- 
e, it was carried out of sight, the echoes 
the hubbub lingering long after the 
vision had vanished. 

All along the straggling, forlorn, burn- 
ed, stumpy street of Dearborn City, with 
its staring hotel, its half-dozen beer sa- 
loons, and its one small meeting-house, 
ran the good news, ‘‘The men will be 
back in a week or two,” and Raldy Scott 


sag 
of 


qs 
de 


spot. 





don’t care,” 











self up proudly. 
and I like weak creatures. 
aman out of a cent.” 


perately to that—Sim Peebles was honest 
Vor, LXIIL.—No, 377.—48 


‘When will our men come?” an aged | 


more, shouted as one great raft became | 
* | 
wedged between rocks and ice, near enough 


ng more blithely over her work, while 
visions of Sim Peebles in an absurdly glo- 
rified aspect floated all day through her 
mind, though if anybody had insinuated 
as much to her, she might have raised 
the old shot-gun in the corner, which no 
man in Dearborn City could handle better 
than she, and have shot him dead on the 
Still, she had to acknowledge to 
herself the alarming extent of her in- 
fatuation, and chide herself a little. ‘‘I 
her heart. had answered, as 
the heart of many a woman had answered 
before her; ‘‘ there's something about Sim 
Peebles that I like, and if he likes me, 
what difference does it make to anybody ? 
There’s nobody in this world that can dic- 
tate to Raldy Scott;” and Raldy drew her- 
‘*He needs me—I can 
see that ['m just the woman he needs; 
And he’s hon- 
est, if he is shiftless; he wouldn’t defraud 


Raldy’s straightforward soul clung des- 
. | just as they shot under the great white 


| He might drink sometimes, though Raldy 
| had never seen him the worse for liquor, 
but everybody called him ‘‘an honest fel- 
low.” 

‘** Yes,” Raldy said to herself over and 
over again, ‘he’s a true, well-meaning 
man, and I like him; and if I want to 
| marry him when he gets back, I'll do it, 
| whether Mart or anybody objects or not.” 
| The days dragged somewhat as a week 
| went by and the men did not come; but 
Raldy read once again the few books 
which her father had left her, and which 
she had already worn threadbare, did her 
daily work, and tried to be patient, and 
every afternoon she went with the chil- 
| dren down to the landing to watch the 
rafts. 

It was Friday afternoon, and the April 
sunshine was warm and bright, when the 
noise of a great drive, manned by stran- 
gers, having just died away, a new one 
was heard coming down the Dells. The 
voices seemed to Raldy’s quick ear famil- 
iar ones. She had thrown her long, 
heavy red cloak, such as all the Norse 
women wear, around her to cover her 
house dress, which consisted, as her mo- 
ther’s had before her, of a short stuif pet- 
ticoat and a black bodice over a coarse 
woollen waist, and she drew her cloak 
closer, and gazed fixedly up the river, 
where the rafts always shot suddenly into 
view around a great bend. 

The voices grew more distinct. ‘‘ Hal- 
loo!” ‘Beara hand!” ‘Shove her in, 
boys!” ‘Keep her steady!’ And the 
great drive came thundering into view, 
rising and sinking, creaking and rubbing, 
the strong poles keeping her clear of the 
rocks, and the shouts of the men coming 
down with startling clearness on the gen- 
tle wind. 

A ery rose from the men on shore. 
Yes, these were their friends and neigh- 
bors, and there—there was Sim Peebles, 
straighter than his wont, and standing 
on the very edge of the logs, ready to 
leap into the current and swim ashore, 
for it was impossible to push the raft to 
land. 

Half a dozen others were beside him, 
mostly the older ones, whose families 
needed them. The youngsters would see 
the raft safe to its destination. 

On swept the great drive, the men re- 
doubling their cries as the passage be- 
came narrower and more dangerous; and 


| 
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name of Leroy Scott, the river pilot, one | 


after another of the black figures who 
were waiting sprang into the water, and 
began to struggle for the shore. 

Raldy’s pulses quickened, and a long 
life came over her 


ing for her old wild 


She had more than once made that leap 


herself, and no man of them all had bat 
tled more stoutly and resolutely than she 


vith the freezing rapids. 

One after of the swimmers 
came safely through the five or six rods 
of foaming icy which were all 
that were nec ssary in order to reach the 
shore: 


another 
water, 


his 
plunge, a dozen floating logs passed over 
him. 
did not rise; 


but as Sim Peebles sank after 


another moment, still he did 
not rise, 

Raldy Scott for 
thought. 


was pulling off his coat; 


paused ho second 


could do it, she had flung her heavy 
cloak 
past him. She was a bold and vigorous 
swimmer, and fought her way desperate 
where Sim went down. 
Suddenly a man’s white face glared from 
the water ten fect away. His eyes were 
and his mouth open. Raldy 
struggled toward him, seized his collar, 


ly to the place 


set, was 


and with the help of the young man, | 


who had reached the spot just in time to 
help her bring her burden in, towed Sim 
Peebles ashore. 


Once there, she lifted him as though he 


had been a baby, and poured the water | 


from his lungs, loosened his coarse shirt, 
breathed into his bloodless lips, and pour- 


ed a few drops of brandy down his throat, | 


chafing his hands and chest meanwhile. 


a look of relief passed over her stern 
face. 

‘He’s all right, boys,” 
ing to the 
about her. ‘‘ Here, you, Sam Jenks, and 
the rest of you, you can carry him home. 
You'll find things all right there,” 
flinging her cloak around her, Raldy eall- 
ed the children and strode off, and by the 
time the men had fairly revived Sim Pee 
bles, and had got him home, Raldy was 
at the door to meet them, her drenched 
clothes exchanged for dry ones, and the 
wet braids of her fair hair alone reveal 
ing that she had dared, not an hour be- 
fore, the perils of the Dells of the Wis- 
consin for the sake of Sim Peebles. 


carelessly breathless 


The logs were carried on, but he | 


| too heard the toast, as she could not well 
aside, bared her arms, and dashed | 


trived it 
| the door, and sitting down in front of it, 


piteously, for 


she said, turn- | 
crowd | 
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‘*T hope,” said Mrs. Jenks, viciously. as 
she passed out with the rest of the crowd 
that had seen Sim safe home—‘'T hop, 
you'll get paid somehow, Raldy, for «Jj 
you’ve done; and I rather guess”—y 
a meaning and to Raldy an utterly m 
dening leer—*‘I rather guess youre 
ing to get something or other.” 

Mrs. Jenks discreetly passed out of « 
shot as she uttered her last words, the ef 
fect of which upon Raldy was rather im- 
paired by the noise of the clink of classes 
in the dingy little saloon opposite, and 
the voice of Mr. Jenks, raised purpose! 
so that Raldy might hear it ‘I give you 
Raldy Scott, boys, the smartest girl on 
the Wisconsin River.” 

Raldy’s training had not, unfortunat 
ly, taught her, much as she disliked drink 


| ing, to feel toward it exactly as an ‘‘ Ohio 
A strapping fellow near her | 
but before he 


crusader,” and she took a grim satisfaction 
in imagining Mrs. Jenks’s wrath when she 
help hearing it, and in thinking that these 
rough men, no one of whom would dare 
to speak to her save in the deepest respect, 
yet admired her with all their souls. 

In a few days Sim Peebles was all right 
again. Heseemed in excellent spirits; bu 
it was not until he had been at home for 
nearly a week that Raldy gave him any 
Then he con 
only by desperately barricading 


chance to ‘‘speak out.” 


just as she was about going home for the 
night. 

‘*T want to tell you something,” he said, 
taldy was severely on her 
dignity. 

Raldy concluded to be cornered, and sat 


| down to listen to him. 
Then she listened for his heart-beats, and | 


‘‘T’ve saved up my pay,” continued Sim, 
speaking a trifle hurriediy, ‘‘and ve done 
well, Raldy. Ican support you well now. 
I got an extra job up there, and made some 
money out of that, and I’ve really done 
well, Raldy ; you ask the fellows if I 


| haven't.” 
and | 


Something in his manner made 


| quick-witted woman pause and look : 


him suspiciously; but as she looked, she 


| saw nothing but Sim Peebles’s handsome 
| face,and great pleading brown eyes full 


of adoration for her, and she flung her 
suspicions to the wind. 

‘* Well,” she said, calmly, ‘‘if you have 
money, you'll find use for it. I suppose 
you know by this time that ve run up 
quite a bill at the store since you went 





away; I told them there that I'd foot it if 
vou didn’t.” 

* “DT ]1 foot it—I’ll foot everything,” said 
Sim, deliriously, taking her nonchalance, 
as well he might, for direct encourage- 
ment. ‘I’ve got enough to last us well 
for a good while, Raldy. And so it’s all 
right, isn’t it ?—isn’t it, Raldy?” 

He rose to his full height with a sudden 
dilation of impetuous passion which com- 
pelled the scornful woman's admiration. 
Then he stretched out his arms to her 
mutely, and she let them fold her in. 

She had been starved for love. ‘* Now,” 
she said to herself, laying aside all of her 
coldness and her asperity—‘‘now I will 
love him as other women do. 1 will mar- 
vy him. He has preved his love to me. 
He is going to be a different man, and I 
am his motive. I will believe in him; I 


to his little children.’’ And she did not 
chide Sim Peebles as he rained kisses upon 
fair hair and her smooth broad fore- 


‘To-morrow — to-morrow, Raldy,” 
pleaded her intoxicated lover; ‘‘marry 
me to-morrow !” 

‘“‘No,” Raldy said, thoughtfully, becom- | 
ing herself again suddenly, and tearing | 


herself away from him—‘‘no; one week | 
from to-day Tl] marry you, Sim. And if | 


I put this trust in you, Sim”’—with a sud- 
den quiver in the clear voice which thrill- 
ed all through Sim Peebles’s poor shiver- 
ing soul—‘‘ you won’t disappoint me, Sim, 
you'll never disappoint me ?” 

‘‘Never, Raldy—never,” he said, with 
an almost manly tenderness, and he drew 
her unresisting face to him and kissed her 
once again before she passed through the 
door to her home. 

Raldy’s preparations for her wedding 
were few and very private. She did not 
tell even Mart. ‘‘If I choose to throw 
myself away,” she said to herself—for 
Raldy Seott knew well that from the head 
of the Wisconsin to the Mississippi there 
wasn’t a woman to equal her—‘‘ if I choose 
to throw myself away on Sim Peebles, it’s 
nobody's business but my own. They'll 
talk enough afterward—and they may.” 

At last the morning came of the day 
which Raldy had set for her wedding; and 
Sim went about with a look of bliss upon 
his face which would have told the story 
to the whole neighborhood, in spite of his 
solemn promise to Raldy not to reveal 
it, if she had not studiously kept him 
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busy upon the place in making up the 
garden. 

They were to be married at noon. 
Eleven o'clock was near at hand, and 
Raldy called out softly to Sim to see to 
the children. She was going over to 
Mart’s to put on her best dress, and was 
hurrying out of the gate, when she en- 
countered Mrs. Jenks. 

‘**Good-morning,” said that lady, beam- 
ingly. 

Instead of pushing past her contempt- 
uously, as she would usually have done, 
something made Raldy stop civilly. 

‘*Glad to see Sim’s getting ahead a lit- 
tle,’ said Mrs. Jenks, with a smirk. 

Raldy stared at her mutely, and did not 
stir. 

‘Sorry he’s come by his money just as 


| he has, though,’ went on Mrs. Jenks, 
will be a true wife to him, and a mother | 


sending her shaft well home. 

The color left Raldy’s steady face, and 
her mind flew back to the momentary 
suspicion with which she had first re- 
ceived the news of Sim’s good fortune. 

‘* How is that?” she said, imperiously. 

“Oh, don’t you know?” rejoined Mrs. 
Jenks, innocently. ‘‘ All Dearborn’s talk- 
in’ about it. You know Sim ain’t over- 
smart about coverin’ up his tracks.”’ 

‘“Well?” said Raldy, breathlessly, as 
her tormentor paused. 

‘*You know old Jake Torrey died up in 
the pines six weeks ago?” 

‘Yes, yes,” impatiently. 

‘‘And maybe you know he died all 
alone with Sim Peebles ?” 

Raldy did not know it, but she bowed 
her head. 

‘*At least,” said Mrs. Jenks, spitefully, 
‘*Sim thought he was alone, but my Sam 
happened to be within hearing, just out 
of sight, and he heard old Jake say, 
‘Take this money, Sim, and send it to my 
daughter in Varmount,’ and he told him 
where, and Sim writ it down, and,” went 
on Mrs. Jenks, with satisfaction enough 
to atone for all the innumerable slights 
and snubs that she had received at Raldy’s 
hands—‘‘and then the old man dropped 
away; but Sim, mind yer, he never said 
a word, not he, but he’s come all of a sud- 
den by a big pile, so he makes his brag— 
‘extra job,’ he says, I hear.” And Mrs, 
Jenks passed on. 

Raldy went a few steps further, her 
proud head bowed a little, and her firm 
steps slow and faltering. Then she turn- 
ed quickly, and re-entered Sim Peebles’s 
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little cabin. The children were playing 
out doors, and she closed and bolted the 
loor behind her as she went im. Then 
she motioned to Sim to sit down opposite 


Her 


throug 


* keen, indignant 
h a 
back at her for a 
fond joy 
Then the pur} 
penetrate him. 


his f 


her. 
} 7 


eyes searched 
He looked | 
with all the 
bridegroom 
e of her gaze seemed to 
The 


ace, hi evelids drooy 


i nd through. 
k moment 
of an 


expectant 


light went out from 
ed, his head fell 
rhen he groaned atoud, and she knew that 
Mrs. Jenks’s story was true. 
“We 


true ¢ 
Tell me as you would tell your Maker,” 


im,” she said, softly, ‘Sis it 


ring in her low tone 
which compelled him to with 
her. ** Did you take that n Jake 
Torrey left you for his daughter, and pre 
tend that it was your owl ¢ ; 


he 


oh, not nearly all. 


and there was a 


be hone st 


1 
ioney that. 


weakly, ‘* not 
You can write 

She interrupted him sternly. ‘* Did you 
take any of that money, Sim ?” 

** Just h,” he 


all 


enoug said, pleadin oly 


THE MORMON 


NOR an American to study the situa 


§ iV 
tion of affairs in Utah is a task which 


k 
bri 


nation, and these feelings increase as the 


1s only a reward of grief and indig 


subject more and investigated 


and understood. 
wel 


is more 
perstition upon thou 

ised at the di 
tion of poor women, and indignant that 
in the United § 
encouraged and strengthened annually 
which kills the clear sense of right in 
minds, and taints childhood with 
which ean ne be 
stem was founded in the most trans 
fraud of the e the men who 
ive it prominence were creatures 
whose brutal impulses were the only guide 
to their lives; the prominent I 
in Utah for thirty years was hailed as a 


ling of such asu 


sands of people, ince orada- 


a system is being 


tates 


young 
errors eradicated. 
The sy 
parent 


first ¢ 


ver 


ntury ; 


ader who 


prophet of the Lord was simply a despoil- | 


er of his people, and the most ol 

and brutal of men; while the present 
chiefs are men whose lives are covered 
with falsehood and guile. 
this thine called the Mormon Church is 


revealing a record as dark as that of the | 


Thugs, reducing woman to the condition 


| ly 


+; 
ul 

} ° . a 
of their followers, are able to enthrall 
One is grieved over the | 


ovsceene | 


And still while | 


‘‘just enough to pay me for doing the 
business, you know, Raldy—not mucl, 
you know. Oh, Raldy, you 
me off for that, will you ? 
taldy—not now!” and the man, putt 
his head in her lap, wept bitterly. 

She stroked his hair tenderly, by 
firm face did not weaken. , 

“‘T have thought a great dea 


von't 


oh, not no 


Cast 


+ 
( 


l of y 
Sim,” she said, in a dry, hard voice, 
denly rising and pushing him from he; 
‘**but now that I find that you are a m 
and dishonest man—that you can cheat t! 
dead, Sim—that’s all over. I hope you 
cet somebody to take care of the childrey 
Sim, forI must go. I reckon I'll go down 
to Fond du Lae or Milwaukee, and eo 
to service. Mart’s married, and’—ww: 
‘IT might as well.” 
And she turned before his face, unlate] 
ed the humble door, through whieh 
hour henee she had thought to walk ; 
bride, and before he could open his | 


Al) 


lyzed lips to speak, she was gone. 


Sim Peebles never saw her again. 


SLTUATION. 


|that Mohammed offered to men’s lusts, 
| debasing the 


S ol 


tender and plastic mind 


| childhood, and while the leaders of this 


system, through the lusts and superstition 
the 
minds and absorb the earnings of tens of 


|thousands of deluded mortals, the men 
}and authorities of this republic stand by 


and watch with apparent indifference the 
| cloud which is rising among the mount 

|ains of mid-continent, which if let alone 
| will break at last in tears and blood, and 
| drench the whole land. 

| To give a clear understanding of the 
present position of the Mormon people 
and the influences which control them, 
together with the outlook for the future 
under that control, is a most difficult task. 
I can tell what I know, what ten thou 
sand people around me know, and while 
knowing that it is all true, often find it 
almost impossible to support the state- 
| ment with the proofs which a legal or 
| prejudiced mind would demand. Hence 
in what I shall say below only facts per 
fectly well known will be stated. <A 
writer on this theme is in the same posi 
‘tion that the courts in Utah are when 


she oceupied before the Saviour’s teach- | they attempt to punish a man for the of- 
ings emancipated her, offering the reward | fense of having at the same time two or 
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twenty wives. Every resident may kane 
th . fact, the children of the different | 
“wives” may be seen daily at play about 
the streets, the Mormons themselves will | 
te Il what the maiden names of the women 
ere: and still, arraign that man and | 
charge him with the crime, and those 
very women will come into court and on 
oath declare that they were never married 
to the man, and if necessary (as they 
have before now) swear that they do not 
now who is the father of their own chil- 
dven mn. Of course the court is baffled, and 
just defeated. The Mormons will 
prove he their ‘‘sacred” books that they 
may not lie or commit violence, that a 
eood Mormon ean not help but be a truth- 
ful. God-fearing man. But such things 
always have with them a double mean- 
ng. With them it means simply that to 
brother Mormon they must be true, 
while to an outsider the rule does not ap- | 
} fm In private the more candid of them 
will admit this, and will cite examples by 
the score from the Bible to prove how 
from the first it has been the rule for 
God's people to deceive and spoil the kea- 
hen. There is a double meaning or a 
chanee for a reservation everywhere in 
their professions and statements. Their 
Church itself is a double entendre. They 
went to Utah poor; they have sought no | 
way to acquire wealth except from the 
products of the soil; the coming of stran- 
gers was a signal for the most cruel per- 
secutions by them, those persecutions tak- 
ing the form of ostracism, of open murder, 
and secret assassination. For years Gen- 
tiles earried their lives in their hands; 
the prayers in the churches on the Sab- 
bath were that the Gentiles might be de- 
stroyed; Governors and judges and other 
United States officials were driven away; 
» prospect for minerals in the hills of 
U tah was death; and though the Gentiles, 
against this opposition, and while wrong- 
ing no one, opened the mines and made a 
market for Mormon produce, gave em- 
ployment to Mormon laborers, paying in | 
gold,and making the present wealth of | 
Utah except the value of the naked land, 
within the last three months the Premier 
of the Mormon Church, a man who claims 
to be an apostle of the Lord, furnished to 
a distinguished magazine of the East an 
article in which he directly claims that 
not only against the barbarism of the 
wilderness, but against the most merci- 





| 
| 





less and continued persecutions, the pa- 





tient pe long-suffering Mormons have 
builded for themselves homes in the des- 
ert. As this man is really the controlling 
spirit of the Mormon Church, a brief ref- 


| erence to some of his statements will give 
the reader a fi ur estimate of the worth of 
any Mormon’s statement concerning Mor- 
| mon affairs. 


| 
? 


He says of Joseph Smith: ‘‘ He had the 
courage of his convictions, and did all 
that mortal man could do to prove to the 
world that he knew that his teachings 
were true—he died for them. 

The truth is, Smith was arrested as any 
other culprit might be, and died as any 
criminal might, and certainly as much 
against his own will or intention as ever 
did felon of greater or less degree at the 
rash hands of an outraged community. 

Of Brigham Young this man says: 
‘The man who had the courage to lead 
an expatriated people through the wilder- 
ness, the statesmanship to found a great 
commonwealth, and the truthfulness and 
probity to make his word among business 
men have the value of a bond, can not be 
injured by malicious envy.” The coura 
of going to Utah was nothing more than 
thousands of others dared, the statesman- 
ship displayed was simply in claiming 
divine power, and making some hundreds 
—and later some thousands—of people 
work for him; and while his word was 
good where he could not afford to break 

Salt Lake City is full of people of both 


} sexes whom he deliberately robbed. The 


writer of the foregoing extract was the 
man who delivered the funeral eulogy 
over Brigham Young's remains. In that 
eulogy he declared his full belief in the 
integrity and divinity of the dead ‘‘ proph- 
et.” Within a few days afterward, how- 
ever, he was one of the parties to a suit 


which compelled the heirs of the ‘‘ proph- 


et” to make restitution of more than one 
million dollars stolen from a deluded peo- 
ple. Again, this writer denies that the 
Mormons in Idaho were ordered how to 
vote last year. At the time, a Mormon 
bishop stated that against their will they 
were ordered to vote, and the result of 
the election showed that every Mormon 
obeyed. 

The same writer asserts that the Mor- 
mons are attached to the Constitution of 
the United States, and claims, therefore, 
that they are good Americans. They do 
claim that under the Constitution polyga- 
my, or any other cant or fraud under the 
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name of religion, is allowable, 
far and no farther are Mormons 
cans. When the ar 
Brigham Young, in the Tabernacle 
day at Salt Lake ( i, said: ‘‘ The 
the South pray to God for the 
of the men of the North; f the 
North beseech God to brine destruction 
upon the men of the South; 
to both 


Ameri- 
war was raging 


one 


———— 
the men of 


I say amen 


prayers.” These words reveal 


and thus 


men of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


, | were totally ignorant of the rudiments os 


where there were boys and girls neay)y 
or 


grown to manhood and womanhood wh 
an education, and opened aschool, Hy 
ing of it, Brigham Young and his neares 


| counsellors repaired to San Pete, and be 


fully the love which the Mormon people | 


bear to the people and government of the 
United States. 

Further on in his article the Mormon 
Premier says: ‘* Every person was at lib 
erty to do as he pleased about prosp¢ cting 
and opening mines.” The truth is that 
Lawrence and Godbe were cut off from 
the Church for advocating Men 
who tried to prospect murdered or 
driven away, and the first mines opened 
in Utah were only opened under guard of 
United States soldiers. He claims that in 
the early days of Utah there were no liq- 


mining. 
were 


the Territory. 


Brigham Young early en 
gaged 


the manufacture of liquor, and 
it was openly sold (a most vile compound) 
in Mormon stores that bore the sign of 
‘Holiness to the Lord” 
ing eye” over the doors. 
houses of public prostitution, for such 
houses can not exist where there is no 
; but that there were ample materi 
alsto supply such houses is manifest from 
Brigham Youne’s old sermons, one of 
which is before this writer as he writes, 
but which by its 
from reproduction. 

He praises the Mormon schools of Utah, 
when the testimony of Gentile teachers is 
unanimous that they are of the very low- 
est type. 

He further 
when travel 
ifornia 


money 


obscenity is preserved 


says: ‘‘From the time 
across the continent to Cal- 


commenced, has been a 


con 
stant custom Utah to invite ministers 
of repute of every denomination who 


were passing through to preach in the | 
It has been | 


various places of worship.” 
the custom occasionally to ask ministers 
to preach one sermon in Salt Lake City; 

es for ridi- | 
Sabbaths. But to 
the real Mormon spirit I will cite 
A young Presbyterian minis- 
ter came to Utah a few years 
regain his lost health. 


these sermons have been then 
cule on the succeeding 
show 


one case, 


He went to San 


Pete Valley, where there were no schools, 






ago to try to | 


order, as did also the 
| against 


fore a full congregation on the Sab} 


ap rat] 
day Young instructed his hearers to kil] { 
offending minister. George Q. Cannon 
who made the above statement of Mo; 
mon liberality, sat by and heard Young’ 


tev. Mr. MeMillan, 


whom the order was 


directé r 


| and who, despite three attempts upon his 


life, still lives and continues to teach and 


preach in San Pete. Mr. Cannon also tries 


| to charge the Mountain Meadows Massacre 


} upon John D. Lee and the Indians. 


| More, 


There were no | 


and ‘‘the all-see- | j 


There 
Utah than 


instrument i} 


is nothing better known in 


that Lee was but a mere 


1 
| the hands of his superiors, that he would 


not have dared to act without orders, that 
the murders were planned in Salt Lake 


| City, and that many of the effects of the 
uor or gambling saloons or prostitutes in | 


victims were carried to that city and sold 
in a meeting of the seventies in 
Salt Lake City, Brigham Young justified 
the massacre. 

I have cited the above extracts to show 
just how much a Mormon’s word is worth 
to the outside world. The man I haye 


| quoted from is second in place in Mormon 


{ 


| 
f 


authority, claims to be an apostle of the 


Lord, and to speak with an inspiration 


received direct daily from God. His bro- 
ther, who is also high in authority in the 
Church, but a few days since, under oath, 
declared that he did not know that his bro- 
ther was living in polygamy, and that he 
knew the names of no women who claimed 
to be his brother's wives except his first 
wife. There is hardly a child in Salt Lake 
City who does not know four women who 
are Cannon’s wives, and their children. 

Mr. Cannon denies that in Utah there 
is any union of Church and state, while 
under date of January 6, 1881, John Tay- 
lor, President of the Mormon Church, ina 
communication to Henry Randall Waite, 
special United States Census Agent, ad- 
mits that the Mormon Church has full 
control over the temporal as well as the 
| spiritual affairs of the Mormon —. 
This same thing is preached weekly in 
the Mormon churches. 

The first colony that went to Utah was 


composed of only a few hundred people; 
now the Church claims that it rules some 
one hundred thousand followers in the 
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Territory. The first comers had a large 
percentage of Americans, who were drawn 


into the toils before the full enormities of | 
the institution were divulged, but of those | 


who have connected themselves with the 
Mormon Church during the past thirty 
years quite nine-tenths have been from 
Europe, and from the very lowest classes 
of European society. The immigration 
has increased from a few hundreds annu- 
ally toa few thousands. Last year more 
than three thousand came, and this yeara 
heavy increase over that number is ex- 
pected, 
turned by the Mormon authorities, num- 
ber forty thousand. Those too young to 
attend school, together with those above 
school age and still under the age of 
twenty-five years, must number quite 
thirty thousand more. It is clear that 
the Mormon kingdom in Utah is com- 
posed of foreigners and the children of 
foreigners. Itis necessarily so. It is an 
institution so absolutely un-American in 
all its requirements that it would die of its 
own infamies within twenty years, except 
for the yearly infusion of fresh serf blood 
from abroad. Few Americans could ever 
be made to bear the unquestioned and un- 


questioning obedience which is exacted | 


from this people. 
absolute despotism. 


The government is an 


city, every small precinct in the country, 
is under the control of a bishop. To him 


the people have to submit all their affairs, | 


temporal as well as spiritual. His advice 
amounts to a command, and a command 
which must be obeyed. The bishops report 
to the elders, the elders to the seventies, 
the seventies to the high priests, the high 
priests to the presidents of stakes, they to 
the patriarchs, they to the twelve apos- 
tles, and they to the president and his 
high counsellors. Down the same scale 
the orders are sent. These leaders are 
the same as God to the blinded thousands 
of Utah. At the last October conference 
the burden of the harangues to the people 
was to impress upon them that the chiefs, 
being daily and regularly inspired by 
God, could make no mistake, could do no 
wrong. The discourse of Elder Orson 
Pratt is full of this business, and he did 
not fail to warn all who doubted that they 
would be damned. At the same confer- 
ence another elder explained that the peo- 
ple must obey their leaders in financial as 
well as spiritual affairs, even as the people 
did in the days of Moses. 


The children of school age, as re- | 








Every ward in the | 





Through such a system it is easy to see 
how an ignorant and fanatical people 
are held under absolute control by the 
heads of the organization. In Brigham 
Young's time, he was a more absolute ruler 
than was ever the Czar of Russia. Since 
his death, the president, John Taylor, and 
his first counsellor, George Q. Cannon, 
make the controlling power, and give di- 
rection to the whole system. Both are 
Englishmen. A favorite expression of 
Brigham Young’s used to be, ‘* We follow 
the forms of a republic, but this is a king: 
dom.” It is a kingdom, or rather a des- 
potism, so all-embracing that intelligent 
Americans at a distance do not believe the 
truth about it when it is told. 

The sentiment throughout the country 
is that however misguided the Mormon 
leaders may be, they are entirely sincere, 
that their religious convictions are a part 
of their lives, and that in treating with 
them this fact must never be lost sight of. 
There are many among the ignorant fol- 
lowers who are sincere, and there are 
many who, at the command of John Tay- 
lor, would go out with only staves and 
pitchforks, against a fully armed and dis- 
ciplined army corps, and expect to con- 
quer, for they are thorough fanatics, and 
are steeped in superstition. The fact that 
for years they have worked uncomplain- 
ingly, while their leaders have absorbed all 
the profits of the toil, is a convincing proof 
of their sincerity. But with the leaders, 
that is, with four-fifths of them, the case 
is altogether different. With them their 
Church is simply a colossal political and 
commercial machine through which a few 
leaders may hold control over the minds 
and earnings of the followers, through 
steady appeals to their fanaticism and 
superstition, by holding over them the 
terrors of excommunication, and the 
promises of sensual indulgences in this 

vorld, and a Mohammedan paradise after 
death if they are but faithful. It is an 
absolute theocracy; it holds itself above 
the government of the United States, or 
any other government; teaches its adher- 
ents that ‘‘ all governments founded mere- 
ly by men are illegal’; claims that its 
founder was a prophet inspired by Omnip- 
otence; that as he died his mantle descend- 
ed upon his successors, with all its divine 
powers; that as he could do no wrong, 
they, in his place, and the direct cus- 
todians of his powers, can do no wrong, 
and that when men, poor and weak, and 
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groping in the darkness of this world, | murdered. Nextmorning Brigham Younes 
make laws which are contrary to their de- | headed a subscription with $500 as a ng 
sires, or which conflict with their plans, | ward for the arrest and conviction of the 
they are not only not under the slightest | murderers. Other prominent Mormons 
obligations either to obey or respect them, | signed large sums. On that same mor 
but havea perfect right to commit perjury | ing Brigham Young could have had those 
or any other crime to avoid obeying them. | murderers brought before him in five min 


So, while within the republic, claiming | utes, had he so desired. A few days later 


leaders are teaching their followers stead the murder, and declared that he woul 
ily to look forward to the time, in the | give a large sum to have the perpetrators 
near future, when the dominion of the | brought to justice; all the time the mur 
whole land shall be theirs—not only the | derers were smiling up at him from the 


all its protection and advantages, these | in a public assemblage, Young bewailed 
} 
| 


spiritual dominion, but the political and | congregation, and he knew them, and 
commercial dominion. Their contempt | knew what they had done. The physi 
for the government of the United States | cian’s offense had been the location of a 
has been and is being shown ina hundred | few acres of land and some springs that 
ways. Their election law giving the bal- | the Mormons wanted. Crimes as open 
lot to women is a sample. Under that | as this have been somewhat relinquished 
law girls under age, and alien women | during the past few years in the main 
with the odor of the emigrant ship still | centres of Utah, but the old spirit remains 
upon their clothes, without ever having | just the same. The present policy of the 
taken an oath of allegiance to the United | organization is to put on the outward 
States, without the slightest idea of the | forms of peace, to assume before the world 
meaning of the act they are performing, | the mien of martyrs and non-combatants, 
or what is intended by it, cast their votes | and to tell of the cruel persecutions they 
as they are instructed to, in some tongue | have suffered, and of the slanders that are 
unknown to ordinary Americans, and go} hurled at them. In secret they are as 
away dazed. During the past eighteen | aggressive as of old, ana are only waiting 
months more polygamous marriages have | for strength to make their purpose too 
been consummated in Utah than ever be- | pronounced to be mistaken. Joe Smith 
fore in the same length of time. Every | wanted to imitate Mohammed—to raise his 
day, in Salt Lake City, can beseen women, | flag and go out and conquer a kingdom 
still girls in years, carrying in their arms | He was persuaded by his more prudent 
infants the fathers of which they would | followers to relinquish a plan so rash; 
not, under torture, reveal. The Mormon | but the mixed Puritanism and Moham- 
leaders and Mormon journals take the | medanism in the soul of Smith, and which 
ground that a person can not be punished | gave origin and direction to the Mormon 
for the crime of polygamy until his guilt | institution, still control the spirit of af- 
is established by direct proof in a court | fairs in Utah. By Puritanism we mean, 
of competent jurisdiction, and jeeringly | above, that kind that burned witches, and 
defy the authorities to obtain the proof. | compelled men to worship God one way. 
Daniel H. Wells, one of the oldest lead- | It is but a little while ago, in a village but 
ers and highest officers of the bogus|a few miles from Salt Lake City, that a 
Church, and the chief custodian of the En- | woman was shot for being ‘‘a witch.” 
dowment House records at Salt Lake City, | With a spirit as full of fanaticism as ever 
swore in court there that he knew of no | warmed a Thug to kill bodies in order that 
record of Mormon marriages. Brigham | souls might be saved, the first years of 
Young, when arraigned, swore that he had | Utah, after the coming of the whites, were 
but one wife, that he never was but once | full of assassinations and cruelties to all 
married. Every Mormon knows _ how | that were outspoken in opposition to the 
desperate was the perjury which these | Mormon faith, or who questioned the di- 
men committed, and every one of them | vinity of the Mormon religion. The pres- 
justifies their acts. ence of the United States flag over Camps 

A few years ago, in Salt Lake City, late | Douglas and Cameron, the soldiers gar- 
at night, a physician was called from his risoning those posts, the knowledge that 
home, as he was informed, to attend upon | in case of trouble the Gentile miners in 
a wounded man. He was met a few steps | Utah would be a difficult element to man- 
from his own gate by a body of men, and | age, together with the present facilities 


ec 
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for concentrating a government force | of the people, in utter defiance of the laws 


there, have changed the outward bearing 
of the Mormons, but the old spirit is still 
the moving principle. Great as is the 
effort to conceal it, now and then it breaks 
out in muttered threats, or in exclama- 
tions of open defiance. At the last Octo- 
ber conference Apostle Cannon defied all 
the powers of earth and of hell to inter- 
fere with the Mormon Church or its cus- 
toms. He was talking to the assembled 
thousands in the Salt Lake Tabernacle, 
and he meant that his words should have 
full effect upon the fanatics before him. 
The superb organization of the Church 
is held complete in all its details; nothing 
is permitted to be neglected. No general 
ever held an army under more perfect 
control than Taylor and Cannon hold 
the whole body of the Mormon people. 
Through tithes a tremendous fund is se- 
cured annually, with which the priests 
strengthen any weak spot in their position. 


everywhere with the defiance of disci- 
plined strength. More and more mis- 
sionaries are sent out annually, and the 
annual increase of bigoted, priest-enslaved 
foreign creatures to join the ‘“ kingdom” 
in Utah is very great. From Utah col- 
onies are selected, and sent wherever a 
place presents itself. In this way the 
valleys of Colorado, and Arizona, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Montana, and Washington 
Territories, are being swiftly appropriated, 
and wherever these colonists go, they carry 
with them joyfully their badge of slavery 
to a few men in Salt Lake City who, as 
they believe, are the vicegerents on earth 
of the living God. 

Another feature of the system is that 
the people are taught that the whole Gos- 
pel was not revealed to Joseph Smith, but 
that those who follow in his footsteps, like 
him, are inspired, and liable, even as Jo- 
seph was, to receive covenants and laws 
from Heaven at any time. No mortal 
man can tell when the Mormon religion 
will be fully completed, or what new jug- 
glery may be added to it before the final 
patent shall be applied for. It is now 
nearer what the Mohammedan Church 
was at the time of Mohammed's death 
than anything else ever was. Its aim is 
universal dominion. Its leaders contem- 
plate the time when they will absolutely 
direct, over whole States, the political, 
commercial, religious, and social affairs 


of the country. More: they believe that 
in the near future the control of the re- 
public itself will pass into their hands, 
and this they are careful to keep impress- 
ed upon their people. This is preached 
from every Mormon pulpit; this is the 
settled belief of the Mormon thousands. 
Some little time before Brigham Young 
died he announced from his pulpit that 
before twelve years he would dictate the 
person who would be elected President of 
the United States. They are but waiting 
until they can gain political control of 
one State. With that accomplished, the 
country would soon understand what Mor- 
monism means. Polygamy would be le- 
galized, the offices would be distributed ex- 
clusively among polygamists, free thought 
would be strangled, a free press would not 
be permitted to exist for a day, and within 
six months from the time that full power 


| was placed in Mormon hands all the re- 
Their lines are solid from within, and to- | 
ward the world the organization bristles | 





gion within the lines of that State would 
be as absolutely foreign as are the Barbary 
States to-day; that is, it would be so if no 
violent resistance were to be interposed by 
resident Gentiles. There are impetuous 
Gentiles in Utah who, understanding the 
Mormon system thoroughly, as well as the 
ways and purposes of the Mormon lead- 
ers; who have been lied about, traduced, 
and wronged; who have watched as the 
government, year after year, has, trifled 
with this mighty wrong; who have seen 
men high in authority, civil and military, 
lend their sympathy and encouragement 
to the men who in Utah are defying the 
laws and plotting the overthrow of the re- 
public—who would welcome Statehood to 
Utah if the government would but agree 
to keep its hands off, and leave the people 
to adjust the differences which would fol- 
low. In that case there would be a speedy 
surrender by the Mormons of the two bane- 
ful features of their creed, polygamy and 
Church rule, or there would be a repeti- 
tion of what transpired in Missouri or Il- 
linois some years ago. Otherwise, the 
Mormons would make laws which would 
render the presence of Gentiles in Utah 
impossible; and if resisted, they would, as 
the legal authorities, call for help from 
the Federal government. Politicians al- 
ready pander to them. They understand 
perfectly the art of managing corpora- 
tions to keep them friends. It is their 
expectation that members of Congress 
who are also railroad attorneys will pre- 
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vent in the 
The railroad 
press of the country is preaching con 
kindness, and the 
the only means through 
which to subdue or change the spirit of 
the While pretending 
to be horrified at poly gamy and Church 
rule, the moment that anything is pro 
posed which threatens to be a real blow 
at either, the cry is raised that force, vio 


legislation hostile to them. 


ciliation, 


of schoo 


extending 


] 
iS as 


Mormon people. 


lence, or harsh means never were effect 
ive in influencing men’s religious convic- 
tions, and never can be. They ignore the 
fact that the Mormon Church is merely a 
gross political machine; that itis changed, 
expanded or contracted, at any time, to 
suit its leaders; 


le that kindness and concil- 
iation are lost 


upon its ] 
their purpose is perpetually aggressive ; 


mem 
that they mean to destroy free govern- 
ment in the United States, and ré produce 
in this country such a state of affairs as 
rules in Mohammedan countries; and that 
there is but one thing they respect, which 
is irresistible power. The masses of the 
Mormon people are kept so poor, and their 
minds are so enslaved with the teachings 
of their leaders, that they can not be 
reached by the usual means of enlighten- 
ment, except in a 


The 


limited decree. 
read 


most 
not 


great mass can 
they could. Out of the slums of Europe 


they have been brought to a land which 


and comfortable clothing, and the change 
to them seems so nearly a miracle that 
they do not wish to question its genuine- 
ness. 
and ignorance that they obey without 
question all orders from the heads of the 
organization. 
of foreigners—low, base-born foreigners, 
hereditary bondsmen—the two dreadful 
features of the Mormon Church, polyga 
my 
generations. As it is, not half of the 
daughters of Mormons who have grown 


up amid a large population of Gentiles | 


will ever enter into polygamy, but among 
the masses in the country districts fanati- 
cism is as strong as ever. 

It may safely be affirmed that there nev- 
er was an institution so demoralizing to the 
religious sentiments of humanity as this 


Mormon Church. The spectacle of one 


hundred thousand people in the midst of 


future, as in the past, any | 


bers; that 


| shrunk 


But for the steady influx 


and the exalting of the church over | 
. . . . | 
the state, would die out in America in two | 
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this republic who believe implicitly that 
some cunning rogues are real priests and 
apostles of the Lord, who believe they can 
cure the sick by touching them, that re- 
peated miracles have been performed by 
them since the days of Joe Smith, who 
heed none of the teachings of the past 
eighteen hundred years, on whom mod 
ern progress makes no impression, may 
well make men ask, if all this is possi 
ble under the electric light, with the mag- 
netic telegraph clicking, with the power- 
press sounding, with the locomotive whis- 
tling, with the world full of books and 
daily journals, what might not cunning 
priests eighteen hundred or three thou- 
sand years ago have concocted ? 

And while this system is spreading and 
being daily strengthened, while something 
is going on in Utah which, if left exclu- 
sively to itself, would, in a generation, 


| bring women to the auction block, and 


utterly brutalize men, the people of the 
East do not seem to be greatly worried. 


| Though the Gentiles of Utah never wrone- 


ed the Mormons, though they have given 
to Utah its prosperity and accumulated 
wealth, though they own quite two-fifths 
of the property of the Territory, and 
though they have never asked anything 


| of the Mormons except that they obey the 
English 
books or newspapers; they would not if | 


laws, still, the sentiment of the East is that 
they are a predatory set, and that the Mor 


mons are entitled to peculiar and tender 
| ° . ° 
| consideration, because they, when their 
supplies them with fresh vegetables, meats, | 


presence and customs had become into] 
erable to the people among whom they 


dwelt, started out into the wilderness and 
| . . . nT ° 

| established a thriving Territory. 

So steeped are they in superstition | 


While doing this the Mormons have 
from no erime, recoiled at no 
falsehood, have murdered and robbed 
Americans in secret, and laid the crime to 


savages, and still, while despoiling Amer- 
icans, have shed crocodile tears over their 


own extreme sufferings. They have dis- 
obeyed and derided the laws, and still con- 
tinue to do so; they have insulted and 


| driven away United States officials for no 


offense except that of trying to do their 
duty under their oaths, and all this has 
been performed by the orders of less than 
thirty men, who, in the mean time, have 
absorbed so much of the earnings of the 
people that they possess more money and 
property than five times twenty thousand 
of their dupes possess. Worse than all, 
they have again forged the chains of an 
ignominious slavery on the wrists of wo- 
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men; What they call their religion offers 
a perpetual premium for men’s lusts ; their 
teachings kill the germ of chastity in the 
hearts of childhood before it is ever warm- 
ed into life, and destroy the honor and sa- 
eredness of home. 

The men of the East should consider 
these things, and should remember that 
once before there was an institution in 
this country around which there was a 


shield of sympathy ; its divine rights were | 


declared from a thousand pulpits; Con- 
gress was too sordid and too cowardly to 
deal with it; wholesale merchants and 
great corporations lent their influence to 


anathemas against any who dared to de- 
nounce it. But there came a day at last 
live and rule, that institution or this 
nation. 

The history of what followed is fresh in 


it now, there will come a time, if this mon- 
ster in Utah is left to grow, when there 
will be another eall for volunteers and for 
money; and, as before, tens of thousands 
of brave young men will go away, never 
to return; as before, there will be an enor- 
mous debt incurred; as before, the coun- 
try will be hillocked with graves, and the 
whole land will be moistened by the rain 
of women’s tears. 


“FAINT HEART NE’ER WON 
FAIR LADY.” 

WISH to introduce my readers to Miss 

Marion Laurie, born in New Jersey, 
but as perfect a little Scotch beauty as if 
she had been born among the Grampians. 
Indeed, her forefathers may have been 
the indigenous growth of that locality, 
for Deacon David Laurie ‘‘ allowed” they 
were there when King Fergus pre-empt- 
ed the Cairngorm tracts—a circumstance 
touching prehistoric times. 

David Lauric, however, seldom permit- 
ted himself to speak of such unpractical 
matters; those blue hills belonged to his 
childhood and youth, states which he had 
nearly forgotten, the more so as the bon- 
nie lassie he wooed and won among their 
golden brooms had been long dead, and 
there now remained no visible link be- 
tween the shadowy past and the intense- 
ly real present. 

Excepting—and I make the exception 
with all respect—Miss Janet Monteith, 


| 








a “far-awa’ cousin” of Mrs. Laurie’s, 
who had filled the dubious position of 
maid and companion to that lady, and 
after her death a somewhat similar one 
to her two daughters, Julia and Marion. 
But whatever her position, she had dis- 
charged its duties with an unselfish deyo- 
tion that would have dignified the hum- 
blest service. True, Janet had grumbled 
somewhat through her twenty years’ care, 
but grumbling with her was merely a 
habit, without necessary causes or conse- 
quences. 

And she had always had two stock sub- 


| jects for grumbling about. First, the flat 
perpetuate it, and a venal press rang with | 


country: it was a constant irritation to 
her ; and if Janet had possessed the faith 


| that could move mountains, doubtless the 
when men had to choose which should | 


Grampians would now be in New Jersey. 
Second, the still, stealthy river: had it 
been a river of any sensibility, it would 


| have risen against the comparisons she 
all minds; and little as the masses believe | 


was always making between its sullen- 
looking waters and the wimpling, rattling, 
clear-running streams of Scotland. 

But the river did its business—that is, 
it run the great cotton and silk mills of 
David Laurie in an admirably consistent, 
regular manner; and David was not un- 
grateful; he had always a word of apolo- 
gy forhisaid. ‘It will not make a pic- 
ture, Janet,” he would say; ‘‘but then 
it’s just like yoursel’, woman—better than 
it’s bonnie.” Yet Janet in her white lace 
cap and neckerchief was no uncomely pic- 
ture, for instinetively she knew that age 
surrounds itself with a kind of youth in 
garments that are always sweet and fresh. 
So, though she was a contrast, she was not 
an unpleasant one, to the lovely girl eud- 
dling among the crimson damask cushions 
in the same room with her. 

This girl is Marion Laurie. Ihave been 


| prosy about my introduction, but a beau- 


ty, like a queen, requires some ceremony. 
Now you may look at her dimpled face, 
oval in shape, pink and sweet as a rose 
just bloomed. There is in it something 
fairly luminous; say it is the glory of her 
eyes—large blue eyes—bright and clear 
as heaven; or say it is the glory of her 
hair—pale golden-brown hair—like the 
aureole of a saint. No one would care 
particularly to analyze any creature so 
exquisite; it would be like pulling a flow- 
er to pieces to find out where the perfume 
dwelt. 

3ut as she lies with her small hands 
crossed above her head, and her small 
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feet crossed just outside Bie dite of her | or altos rsang, Marion, for the order 


ran 
robe, one can not help wondering what) easily enough into the merry lilt of 
she is dreaming about, or what ripple of | ‘‘ woo’d an’ married an’ a’.” 

ong or murmur of sweet words will first Perhaps Janet had really not so very 


3 


part the rosy smiling lips. She has been | many objections to the bewildering of hep 
ll for full ten minutes. Janet won- | nephew; certainly she went very lovine 
ders. but re spects the mood: for it is a lit ly to work to assist in the bewilderi 


tle crisis in Marion’s life, and for the first | process, and there was small wonder that 


time she has full liberty given her to} the two gentlemen, in the midst of a dis 
decide upon her own movements. She} cussion about wheels and bands, eatehine 
may spend the winter in ’ York with | the first sight of this radiant girl in shim 
her married sister Julia, or she may stay | mering silk and gleaming gold, should 





in New Jersey, and gather around her | get bewildered, and lose their ar 

such ple 

lonely locality admits of. being partly accustomed to such revela 
Ten minutes is not long to canvass both | tions, simply wondered and admired, and 

sides of such a question, but ‘rentoners gave her a check for double the 


fument 


asures and company as the rather | inextricably for that night. Mr. I 


s0AUri 


amoun 
rapid mind managed it quite to her own | she i 1. What man could have helped 
satisfaction in that time. it with such a lovely face whispering close 
‘Janet,’ she said, decid ‘dly, sitting | to his own? 


upright in order to clasp her knees com Mr. Monteith looked, and the bewilde: 

fortably, ‘‘I am going to New York; that | ing was fully accomplished. Her 

is clear.” ; smote him at once into tender adoration: 
‘I would ask your reasons, Miss Mar- | her glancing dress, with all its amazing 

ion, if I thought you had any.” | loops and ruffles and folds, was wonder- 
‘*Oh, reasons are plenty as blackber-| ful to him. ‘‘She came, she saw, she 

ries, Janet. First, I want to go; second, | conquered.” The man, piven coma lord or 


” 


I want to go; third, I want to go; and vassal of creation, was her slave for ever 
“You needna specify further, Miss | more, bought with a glance ‘and fettered 

Marion. I ken weel that ‘I want to’ is | by the touch of a little hand that fell like 

reason enough for you.” |a white rose petal into his own ~7 
‘*Yes, Tam not dour and hard to con- | brown palm. 


vinee, like some people I know, Janet;| What an amazing evening it was 
and I don’t believe in being very kind to | John Monteith! The dinner table was 
other people and awful hard upon your- | spread in fairy-land; the meat and wil 
self. I think Marion Laurie has some | ha d the flavor of paradise. And Mari 
slight claims upon Marion Laurie’s at-| singing of the little plaintive Scotch airs 
tention. a | her father loved! There are no wor 
‘I dinna thik you owe the lassie any- | to describe its influence over him. Does 
thin B. S atc s weel enough looked after.” | any one wonder that three-fourths of the 
Well, at present I owe her half a doz- | human race have always worshipped some 
en new dresses; but I shall get papa to| woman? It is the instinct of men to dei- 
give her a check to-night that will clear | fy the soul that awakens their own. 
off all demands. Heigh-ho, Janet! Ibe-| And truly John Monteith entered into 
lieve I must make myself look pretty for |a new and larger life at Marion’s first 
dinner ; for, first, there is that check to| word. Hitherto, to weave the finest goods 
smile for; and second, there is a stranger | at the least possible cost, to economize la- 
coming—is haba not ?” bor and material, and to amass money had 
‘Nobody but my ain nephew, Miss | seemed to him ends sufficient to justify 
Marion. He is just frae the hills 0’ Seot- | life. But now, even in the first tumult 
land, a plain, sensible body, that kens | of his awakening, there arose before him 
mair about weaving than women. It’s | the question, What shall a mart do to be 
no worth your while bewildering the puir | worthy of such a pearl of womanhood ? 
fellow.” It was later than usual when Marion 
‘‘Tam not so sure of that, Janet. You | went to her room that night. She had her 
have a depressed view of the value of all | check in her hand, but her face wore an 
men. Ishall just run my own eyes over | unusual shadow of perplexity and doubt. 
him, so get out my navy blue silk dress, | Janet, sitting by the fireside, sipping her 
‘an’ pearlins an’ brooches an’ a’,’” said, | glass of mulled claret, noticed at once the 


to 
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.ew expression. ‘‘ You are late, child,” | 
che said, looking admiringly at the lovely 
ure, with its daintily gaitered foot upon | 


fig 
the fender. 

‘“AmI? Papa kept me singing.” 
‘“What do you think of John Mon- 
tt th ?” 

Oh, he is nice.” 

‘**Nice,’ Marion! The adjective is a 
yery improper one applied to men.” 

“Tsit, Janet? Idid not know. Choose 
one yourself.” 

‘Entertaining ?” 

‘No, he is not entertaining. He list- 
ens, and lets you talk. After all, I don 
know but what that is entertaining.’ ¢! 

‘* Handsome ?” 

‘Tt would be a sin to say ‘no.’ Yes, | 
Janet, your nephew is handsome. I don’t | 
mind admitting the truth, even on a point | 
of beauty. Is he going to stop here ?” 

‘He is going into the mills with your 
father.” 

‘* Where is he going to live?” 

‘* He will board at Mr. Bogart’s, I hear.” 

‘What a fight Minnie and her cousin 
ean have over him! I should think he 
would bea man girls would quarrel about. 
I have half a mind to stay in Jersey, and 
actas umpire. While we are away, Janet, 
why can’t he live with papa? I should 
think they would be good company for | 
each other.” 

‘‘ Suppose you suggest it ?” 

“JT will. I don't like our folks board- 
ing round. Besides, I have no doubt that 
he will be all the better of your keeping 
him in sight. fiten are lost quantities un- 
less they are tied to some woman's apron- 
strings. | Husk tb ~iLR- 

‘You are quite certain about going to 
New York?” 

“Oh yes; but we need not hurry for a 
few days. I shall let Julia get the fur- 
naces into working order and the chil- 
dren’s winter clothes made. She is always 
fussy at the beginning of the season, and 
very few nice people are at home yet.” 

But Marion’s few days lengthened out 
into a few weeks. Mr. Laurie was begin- 
ning to talk of his own holiday trip to 
Julia’s before she again seriously consid- 
ered the subject. But somehow the quiet 
routine of the house had been wonderful- 
ly brightened by John Monteith’s presence 
at the breakfast and dinner table, while 
in the long fire-lit evenings there was al- 
ways a deep rich barytone mingling with 








the sweet soprano in the wild, weird, ten- 


der ballads that lulled old David Laurie 


| into dream-land. 


Was Marion in love?) Who could tell ? 


es r 
| Girls have blushed and smiled, and sung 
| tenderly, and glanced sweetly, and dressed 


ravishingly, before now; and men have 
read all these signs by lights of their 
own, and been miserably deceived. If 
she let her hand linger in John’s clasp, 
and dropped her white eyelids over rosy 
cheeks beneath his loving gaze, could he 
trust that it was for love of him? If she 
wore the flowers he brought, and sang the 
songs he liked, durst he risk his fate on 
such evidences? Ah! it is often the bit- 
terest part of love’s lesson that it knows 
not what it may ask, fears where it ought 
to hope, and hopes where it ought to fear. 

Two days before Christmas the halls 
were littered with trunks and travelling 
wraps, and John Monteith, with a sorrow- 
ful face, was walking up and down among 
them; yet it brightened, almost painfully, 
as a little figure in cashmere and fur came 
slowly down the broad stairs. Marion 
was going away; would she ever come 
back for him again? He had not faith to 
ask the question; and though she was in 
a tearful, tender mood, all the more rea- 
son, he thought, to refrain from pressing 
his own claims at such a time. He sits 
beside her in the double sleigh which ear- 
ries them to the railway dépot. Mr. Lau- 
rie is driving, and the servant beside him 
keeps him in busy conversation about the 
greenhouses. For ten minutes John has 
Marion all to himself; he wraps the furs 
carefully around her, draws her to his 
side, but a strange silence falls on both of 
them, and not until they are parting does 
he find words to say, *‘ Miss Laurie—Mar- 
ion! will you try and remember me?” 
There was no word in reply, only a clasp 
of the hand, and a bright look of sym- 
pathy, yet somehow John took it for a 
promise. 

Hitherto Marion had seen nothing of 
society; she was now to enter a new 
world. She came to it as a queen pre- 
ordained to conquest. The men followed 
her footsteps, the women imitated her toi- 
lets. Her perfect physical health stood 
all tests. In the middle of February she 


had not lost anything of her exquisite 


beauty—nay, she had gained, fora woman 
rises with her wardrobe, and often puts on 
genius as well as confidence with a mag- 
nificent attire. 


The middle of February, and she had 
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AS 
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and of course they would 
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Sse 
course 
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ople she 
Se 
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nue! 
‘a ce 1874 barbari 
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That valentine worried her a 
izhed at it, 
she did not di stroy 

ed that circumstance, 
he r he if reed be. 
He needed it sooner than she expected, for 
that very evening, Marion 
dressing fora grand bridal reception, 


Mont 


en 


said it was ridiculous, 
it. 


she lat 


but yet 
‘art for John’s comfort 


just as was 
John 
‘ith came for the answer to his val 


He 


but men that are far 


unwise 
sceing enough 


ine. » did, of e 


thing; 


yurse, a very 
in a 
foolish in a love affair. 

There was in Marion’s heart 
feeling of contempt and annoyance at that 
ridiculous present of paper lace, satin, 
and painted flowers. She was vexed that 
he should have shown such bad taste, 
first, in sending it at all, in fol- 
lowing it 
thoughts irritated her. 


second, 
so soon. 


She would not 


hurry her toilet for his waiting; she had | ones; and for the y 


1] the day ; | 


Janet no- | 
and laid it up in 


| foreed into having her own mind. 


business speculation are often very 





never since the y parted been less in 
mood to meet him pleasantly. 

John’s hopes, too, gradually died out in 
lonely hours waiting in the empty 
and when Marion descended jn 
ul the pomp of silk and lace and jewels. 


a 


as 
1S 


orang 


“es felt a sense of intrusion which no true 
l ver to be allowed to feel. 
He was placed at an unmerciful disadyay 
tage, but he had come determined to tel] 
Marion that he loved her, and wit] 
thing of the dour 
ild not be bashed and frightened out 
of his intention. 


; eae 
lover ought e 


1 some 
obstinacy of his race he 


Wwol 


The meeting was not encouraging, but 
noticing that In 
straightforward words he 


he wa 
ti Was 


now 
ily, 


beyond 


a few mat 


| showed her the depth of his love, and of 


fered her the honest devotion of his life. 
Then some perverse spirit took possession 
of the girl. She knew that she loved the 
tall, handsome fellow, pleading so e: 
nestly yet so manfully for her regard ; 

she would not say the one truthful word 
that would have made both of them hap 
py. She held him with the assent of her 
eyes, While she tortured him with her un- 
ruly tongue. She even acknowledged 
that she was far from indifferent to him, 
but declared that it would be impossible 
for her to give up New York and its de- 
lightful society. 

John was far too truthful to tempo- 
rize; he said ‘‘ that his fortune was all in- 
his mills, and that he must of 
necessity live near them.” 

Marion supposed ‘‘ of course his inter- 
was of more consequence her 


vested 


est 
pleasure.” 

John denied this for himsel 
that 


than 


f, but said 
‘‘his interest was now bound up with 


| the interest of his partner, creditors, and 
the hundreds of poor men and women 


that he employed.” 

Every word sent them further apart, 
and yet the willful girl was longing to be 
Had 
John been less afraid of her, and more 
confident of himself; had he taken her 


/hands and pleaded with all the passion 


a lingering | 


| . 
undecided one, 


These and similar | their weak points,’ 


| 


that was trembling on his lips; had he 
dared to use the simple power of his great 
positive nature over her contradictious, 
she would have yielded 
gladly and proudly. But though it is a 
common saying that ‘men don’t know 
it is a great truth that 
they still more rarely know their strong 
rant of this very knowl- 
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edge, John Monteith went out into the 
dark winter night a wretched man, and 
Marion Laurie went up stairs, cast off her 
gay clothing, and sobbed in passionate 
abandon the whole night through. 

This cireumstance—though the world 
knew it not—shortened the period of Mar 
jon’s social triumph in New York. She 
suddenly announced her intention of go 
ing abroad. She said she was sick, and 
going to die, and Mr. Laurie left all his 
business in John’s charge, and said he was 
ready to go wherever Marion wished. Yet | 
if she had desired, she might have made | 
her journey a bridal tour; but lovers had 
become a bore to her; she would none of | 
them. She shocked Mr. Laurie by saying | 
she ‘‘ wished she was a Catholic, and could 
be a nun.” If achild of his could have 
thoughts of that kind, she must be sevi- 
ously ill; he had no further doubts of his 
duty to devote himself to her. 

So they went abroad, and remained a 
year, travelling here and travelling there, 
but finding happiness nowhere; for hap 
piness was with John Monteith, and they 
and he were thousands of miles asunder. 
At last Marion longed for her Jersey home 
again. The truth was that in this hard 
struggle between pride and love, love had 
conquered. She wished to go back within 
the reach of reconciliation. 

Even if John no longer loved her, she 
could show him that she was sorry for the 
suffering she had caused, and that she 
loved no one else, at any rate. She had 
dreams of settling down a quiet little old 
maid of nineteen years. Perhaps John 
and she might even come to be very dear 
friends to each other, and if he should 
marry any other girl, she could try and 
love her too. Then she tried to imagine 
Ella Doremus or Minnie Bogart as John 
Monteith’s wife, and she felt that learning 
to love them in that capacity would be a 
lesson likely to give her employment and 
discipline for a very long time. 

Marion’s condition grievously puzzled 
her father, and also certain grave and 
learned doctors whom he paid liberally 
to unravel the mystery. But it did not 
puzzle Janet. Just as you set a thief to 
catch a thief, you may set a woman to 
findouta woman. But then there was in 
Janet’s nature a great deal of that fatal- 
ism which is the legitimate outcome of 
John Calvin’s theology. ‘* What had to 
be, would be; and it was nane o’ her busi- 
ness to sort threads some wiser hand than 


| 





| 
| 


hers had tangled.” Not that she was un- 
willing to do so; she only waited for her 
appointed opportunity. 

It came one dreary evening in a Lon- 
don hotel. David Laurie, utterly depress- 
ed and anxious both about his business 
and his daughter, had gone to his room 
early to write letters, and Janet and Mar- 
ion kept gloomy state in a drearily mag- 
nificent apartment big enough to frighten 
two timid women. There was a slow, 
dismal rain falling outside, and the mud- 
dy, miserable-looking streets filled Mar- 
ion, who was watching them through 
dripping window-panes, with a kind of 
terror. Suddenly she turned to Janet, 
and with something of her old impetuosi- 
ty, said: ‘‘I want to go home; I am sick 
to see New York again.” 

‘Deed, child, Iam glad you have come 
to your right mind once more.” 

‘*T wonder if papa will be willing to go 
directly ?” 

‘*T'm thinking nothing will please him 
better. He had letters to-day that were 
none too good; forbye we are neither of 
us free of anxiety about John. Jolin is 
my only kith or kin.” 

‘* John Monteith? What of him, Ja- 
net? Isanything wrong with John ?” 

‘*There is nothing right, it seems. The 
hands are on a strike, and behaving very 
ugly, and John is not just the man to 
manage them safely; besides which, he 
is quite worn out with doing your fa- 
ther’s as well as his own share of think- 
in 


- 
I wonder if he ever thinks of me, Ja- 
net ?” 

‘“What for not? He liked you weel 
enough.” 

‘*Oh, Janet, Janet, he did more than 
that: he loved me with all his heart—far 
better than I deserved.” 

‘That is clean impossible, honey. And 
who's to blame you for not loving him 
back again ?” 

“Oh, but I did love him! I did in- 


-f 





deed, only—” 

‘* You made a mistake, and said ‘No,’ 
instead of ‘Yes.’ Eh, dear ?” 

‘*T said foolish things I did not mean, 
Janet; and I wanted to say ‘ Yes,’ and he 
would not make me.”’ 

“T know, dear. I am Janet Monteith 
to-day because I once wanted to say ‘ Yes,’ 
and somebody would not make me. Men 
have mostly a good conceit o’ themselves; 
when they have not they make a deal o’ 
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trouble, for the waists world is aint for | 
that condition.” 
Tell me about it, Janet.” 

‘There’s little to tell, child. Thirty 
ivo there was a handsome lad that 
liked me weel, and it behooved him to go 
awa’ to the East Indies. He 


to go with him, and I wanted no oth 


| 


wanted me 


. 
thing: but he misdoubted himself and 
i sailed east, and 
I sailed west. Life was just a weariness 
And the old 


with wistful, tearful eyes 


misdoubted me, and so he 


fora long while afterward.” 
la ty looke d 


backward, backward, after the long-van 


ished hopes and years. She was roused 
aan her reverie by a low, pass onate sob 
bing amone the sofa cushions: Marion 
was weeping bitterly. She let her weep; 
such tears were gracious rain, and would 
bring clear skies after them. 

Three weeks after this conversation ae 
weary littl party sm led into each othe 
faces as they turned into adanes ain. | 


‘There is not a « in the world like 
New York,” said Marion, enthusiastically, | 
as she looked almost lovingly up the long, | 
picturesque vis 


{ 
ent, and 


no other | 
1 favor of | 


Sant < 


1 
Miss Janet made 


reservation than a slight one 
Edinbureh. 
After a night’s rest at his daughter Ju 
lia’s, David Laurie set out at once for his 
hee 


mills and his home, and Janet insisted on 


going with him; but Marion was to stay 


a 


s in New York, until the whole | 

| 
house had been thoroughly warmed and | 
made 


sorry to do this now that 


a f« W day 
comfortable. Perhaps she was not 
she was within 

| 
She wanted 
time to consider what she ought to do and 


1 


two hours travel of John. 


say in every sages contingency rot 
» Janet's and her f 

ther’s departure, she spent the whole as Ly 
in arranging programmes of her unavoid- 


} 
to occur; and so, aiter 


able meetings with John. | 
When the evening arrived she had de- 

‘4 ’ 2 1 4 . i¢ 

cided on all her movements, and was quite | 
ready to take an interest in Julia’s dress- | 
ing for a great dinner party. Marion 
herself would not vO; she did not care to 
1 ‘k her trunk r voke ar 1 of 

unpack her trunks, or provoke a round 0 
callers, for she had made up her mind to | 
co home as soon as Janet notified her that 
the house w 


as in comfortable order. 
she was to spend the | 
evening alone, and she was rather amazed 
herself for liking the idea; but now it 
was sweeter to think of John than aught 
in the world besides. 


Consequently 
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| practiced some of the old Seotch son: 


| are young. 


David nodded a plea- ; 


She withdrew to | 





a saad parlor containing a piano, for 
would aie to pass the evening if s] 


which she had not touched since John and 
she had sung them together. Would they 
ever sing them togetheragain 2? That was 
among the possibilities she ha 
arranged for, but— She started at the 
‘but,’ and began to walk thoughtful); 
up and down the room, noting even in th 


of course 


midst of her anxieties what a pretty sl 
ow she cast upon the wall. 


lad 


little changes our moods when w 
She smiled at her vanity, and 
sat down to play, taking the songs as they 
came in order, and becoming slowly 1 ; 
vhly imbued with their spirit. By 
he came to one that touched ] 

own case With a startling relativeness, and 


thorou: 
and by » 


fez : 
| it was with a sobbing cadence the music 


nu 
set itself to the pathetic entreaty of Marion, 
singing, 

“Could you come back to me, Douglas, Doug! 
Back with the form and the face that I knew, 
I would be so faithful, so loving, Douglas, 

Douglas, tender and true.” 

The verse ended in a sob, and the fair gold 

en head fell heavily into the clasped hands 

‘*Marion! Marion!” 

There was no need of further weeping 
John found her in the right mood this 
time. She lifted her tearful but exquisit 
ly tender face to that loving eall, and a1 


Mae ' 
Warion. 


| swered it only by one low word—** John!” 


Yet her whole attitude was intensely elo 
Without making a step, without 
a movement of the arms, she gave her 
lover an impression of overflowing ex 
pectation. But her first words after this 


quent. 


| tacit confession were thoroughly woman- 


ly: ‘‘Oh, John, how much you have made 
me suffer!” 

Perhaps at first John was a little aston 
| ished at this charge, but when his cruelty 


| had been made manifest to him, he was 


very prope rly indignant at his own stu 
pidity. Then Marion forgave him. And 
really John’s behavior would have led any 


| one to believe that the most delightful of 


all experiences was to be forgiven for an 


| unknown and unintentional offense. 


John and Marion have been married 


|some months now, and yet John, with a 


man’s blundering incapacity, often mis 
understands his lovely little wife. How- 
ever, I do not know that this is an oceur- 
rence to be in any measure regrette d, since 
both of them seem to enjoy the explana- 
tions so much. 
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CHAPTER I. | 
ISS POWER was reclining on a red 
\ velyet couch in the bedroom of an 
old-fashioned red hotel at Strasburg, and 
her friend Miss De Stancy was sitting by 
a window. of the same apartment. They 
were both rather wearied bya long journey | 
ofthe previous day. The hotel overlooked 
the large open Kleber Platz, erect in the 
midst of which the bronze statue of Gen- 
eral Kleber received the rays of a warm 
sun that was powerless to brighten him. 
The whole square, with its people and ve- 
hicles going to and fro as if they had 
plenty of time, was visible to Charlotte in 
her chair; but Paula, from her horizon- 
tal position, could see nothing below the 
level of the many dormered house-tops on 
the opposite side of the Platz. After | 
watching this upper story of the city for 
some time in silence, she asked Charlotte | 
to hand her a binocular lying on the ta- 
ble, through which instrument she quiet- 
ly regarded the distant roofs. 

‘* What strange and philosophical crea- 
tures storks are!’ she said. ‘‘ They give | 
a taciturn, ghostly character to the whole 
town.” 

The birds were crossing and recrossing 
the field of the glass in their flight hither 
and thither between the Strasburg chim- 
neys, their sad gray forms sharply out- 
lined against the sky, and their skinny 
legs showing beneath like the limbs of 
dead martyrs in Crivelli’s emaciated ima- 
ginings. The indifference of these birds 
to all that was going on beneath them im- 
pressed her: to harmonize with their sol- 
emn and silent movements the houses | 
beneath should have been deserted, and 
grass growing in the streets. 

Behind the long roofs thus visible to 
Paula over the window-sill, with their 
tiers of dormer windows, rose the cathe- 
dral spire in airy open-work, forming the 
highest object in the scene; it suggested | 
something which for a long time she ap- 
peared unwilling to utter; but woman’s 
natural instinct had its way. 

‘*A place like this,” she said, ‘‘ where 
he can study Gothic architecture, would, 
I should have thought, be a spot more | 
congenial to him than Monaco.” 
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The person referred to was the misrep- 
resented Somerset, whom the two had been 
gingerly discussing from time to time, al- 
lowing any casual subject, such as that of 
the storks, to interrupt the personal one at 
every two or three sentences. 

‘Tt would be more like him to be here,” 
replied Miss De Stancy, trusting her 
tongue with only the barest generalities 
on this matter. 

Somerset was again dismissed for the 
stork topic, but Paula could not let him 
alone; and she presently resumed, as if 
an irresistible fascination compelled what 
judgment had forbidden: ‘* The strongest- 
minded persons are sometimes caught un- 


| awares at that place, if they once think 


they will retrieve their first losses; and I 


jam not aware that he is particularly 


strong-minded.” 

For a moment Charlotte looked at her 
with a mixed expression, in which there 
was deprecation that a woman with any 
feeling should criticise Somerset so frigid- 


| ly, and relief that it was Paula who did 


so. For, notwithstanding her assump- 
tion that Somerset could never be any- 
thing more to her than he was already, 
Charlotte’s heart would occasionally step 
down and trouble her views so expressed. 

Whether looking through a glass at dis- 
tant objects enabled Paula to bottle up 


| her affection, whether she had no affection 
| requiring such treatment, or whether her 


friend Charlotte had so little personality 
in Paula's regard that she could commune 
with her as with a lay figure, it would be 
premature to say ; but she evinced remark- 
able ease in speaking of Somerset, resttm- 
ing her words about him in the tone of 


| . 
| one to whom he was at most an ordinary 


professional adviser. ‘‘It would be very 
awkward for the works at the castle if he 
has got intoascrape. [suppose the build- 
ers were well posted up with instructions 
before he left; but he ought certainly to 
return soon. Why did he leave England 
at all just now ?” 

‘*Perhaps it was to see you.” 

‘* He should have waited; it would not 
have been so dreadfully long to May or 
June. Charlotte, how can a man who 
does such a hare-brained thing as this be 
deemed trustworthy in an important 
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work like that of rebuilding Stancy | 


Castle ? 

There was so much of real feeling in 
the inquiry that, whatever factitiousness 
had gone before, Charlotte perceived Pau 


la to be at last speaking her mind; and it | 


seemed as if Somerset must have consid- 
erably lost ground in her opinion, or she 
would not have criticised him thus. 

‘*My brother will tell us full particulars 


we suppose,” said Charlotte. She strain 


and in truth it was the vision of Dare’s 
position which agitated the unhappy offj 


| cer; for had that young man, as De Stan 


cy feared, been tampering with Somerset's 
name, his fate now trembled in the bal. 
ance; Paula would unquestionably and 
naturally invoke the aid of the law against 
him if she discovered such an imposition, 

‘* Were you punctual to the time men- 


| tioned 2” she asked, softly. 
when he comes: perhaps it is not at allas | 


ed her eyes across the Platz, and added, | 


‘*He ought to have been here before this 
time.” 

While they waited and talked, Paula 
bus came round the corner from the sta- 
tion. ‘‘ I believe he has arrived,” resumed 
Miss De Stancy ; 
looks like his portmanteau on the top of 
the omnibus.... Yes, it is his baggage 
I'll run down to him.” 


‘I see something that | 


De Stancy replied in the affirmative, 

‘* Did you wait long ?” she continued, 

‘* Not very long,” he answered, his in 
stinet to sereen the possibly guilty one 


| confining him to guarded statements, 
| while still adhering to the literal truth. 
still observing the storks, the hotel omni- | 


ay his clerk. 


De Staney had obtained six weeks’ ad- 


ditional leave on account of his health, 
which had somewhat suffered in India. 


mm 


The first use he made of his extra time | 


was in hastening back to meet the travel- | 


ling ladies here at Strasburg. Mr. Power 
and Mrs. Goodman were also in the hotel, 
and when Charlotte got down stairs, the 
former was welcoming De Stancy at the 
door. 

Paula had not seen him since he set out 
from Genoa for Nice, commissioned by 
her to deliver the hundred pounds to Som- 
erset. His note stating that he had fail 
ed to meet Somerset contained no details, 
and she guessed that he would soon ap- 
pear before her now to answer any ques- 
tion about that peculiar errand. 

Her anticipations were justified by the 
result: she had no sooner gone into the 
next sitting-room than Charlotte De Stan- 
cy appeared and asked if her brother might 


come up. The closest observer would | 


have been in doubt whether Paula’s ready 
reply in the affirmative was prompted by 
personal consideration for De Stancy, or 
by a hope to hear more of his mission to 
Nice. As soon as she had welcomed him, 
she reverted at once to the subject. 

‘Yes, as I told you, he was not at the 
place of meeting,” DeStancy replied. And 
taking from his pocket the bag of ready 
money, he placed it intact upon the table. 

De Stancy did this with a hand that 
shook somewhat more than a long rail- 
way journey was adequate to account for; 


| each other very well. 


‘* Why was that ?” 

‘*Somebody came and told me that he 
would not appear.” 

‘Who 2?” 

‘*A young man who has been acting as 
His name is Dare. He inform 
ed me that Mr. Somerset could not keep 
the appointment.” 

“Why?” 

‘*He had gone on to San Remo.” 

‘* Has he been travelling with Mr. Som 
erset ?” 

‘*He had been with him. They know 
But as you com- 


| missioned me to deliver the money into 
|} no hands but Mr. Somerset's, I adhered 


| strictly to your instructions.” 


‘* But perhaps my instructions were not 
wise. Should it, in your opinion, have 
been sent by this young man? Was he 
commissioned to ask you for it ?” 

De Stanecy murmured that Dare was not 
commissioned to ask for it; that upon the 
whole he deemed her instructions wise; 
and was still of opinion that the best thing 


| had been done. 





Although De Stancy was distracted be- 
tween his desire to preserve Dare from 
the consequences of folly, and a gentle- 
manly wish to keep as close to the truth 
as was compatible with that condition, 
his answers had not appeared to Paula to 
be particularly evasive, the conjuncture 
being one in which a handsome heiress’s 
shrewdness was prone to overleap itself by 
setting down embarrassment on the part 
of the man she questioned to a difficulty 
in steering between honor and rivalry. 

She put but one other question. *‘' Did 
it appear as if he, Mr. Somerset, after tele- 
graphing, had—had regretted doing so, 
and evaded the result by not keeping the 
appointment ?” 
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“That's just how it appears.” The 
words, which saved Dare from ignominy, 
cost De Stancy a good deal. He was sor- 
ry for Somerset, sorry for himself, very 
sorry for Paula. But Dare was to De 


Staney what Somerset could never be: | 


and ‘for his kin that is near unto him 
shall a man be defiled.” 

After that interview Charlotte saw 
with warring impulses that Somerset 
slowly diminished in Paula’s estimate; 
slowly as the moon wanes, but as cer- 
tainly. Charlotte’s own love was of a 
clinging, uncritical sort, and though the 


shadowy intelligence of Somerset's doings | 


weighed down her soul with regret, it 
seemed to make not the least difference in 
her affection for him. So much did her 
basis of regard contrast with Paula’s for 
the maligned architect that she was al- 
most convineed by Paula's critical man- 
ner of Paula’s indifference. 

In the afternoon the whole party, in- 


cluding De Staney, drove about the streets. | 


Here they looked at the house in which 
Goethe had lived, and afterward entered 
the cathedral. Observing in the south 
transept a crowd of people waiting pa- 
tiently, they were reminded that they un- 


wittingly stood in the presence of the fa- | 


mous clock-work of Schwilgué. 


Mr. Power and Mrs. Goodman decided | 


that they would wait with the rest of the 
idlers, and see the puppets perform at the 
striking. Charlotte also waited with 


them: but as it wanted eight minutes to | 


the hour, and as Paula had seen the show 
before, she moved on into the nave. 

Presently she found that De Staney 
had followed. He did not come close till 
she, seeing him stand silent, said: ‘If it 
were not for this cathedral, I should not 
like the city at all; and I have even seen 
cathedrals I like better. 
going on to Baden to-morrow.” 

‘Your uncle has just told me. He 
has asked me to keep you company.” 

‘*Are you intending to?” said Paula, 
probing the base-moulding of a pier with 
her parasol. 

‘‘T have nothing better to do, nor in- 
deed half so good,” said De Stancy. ‘‘I 
am abroad for my health, you know, and 
what’s like the Rhine and its neighbor- 
hood in early summer, before the crowd 
comes? It is delightful to wander about 
there, or anywhere, like a child, influ- 
enced by no fixed motive more than that 
of keeping near some friend, or friends, 


Luckily we are | 


| including the one we most admire in the 


| world.” 
‘‘ That sounds perilously like love-mak- 


” 


ing. 

| “Tis love indeed.” 

| ‘Well, love is natural to men, I sup- 

| pose,” rejoined the young lady. ‘‘ But 

you must love within bounds, or you will 
be enervated, and cease to be useful as a 

| heavy arm of the service.” 

‘*My dear Miss Power, your didactic 
and respectable rules won't do for me. 
| If you expect straws to stop currents, 
you are sadly mistaken. But no—let 
matters be: I am a happy, contented mor- 
tal at present, say what you will. ... You 
don’t ask why? Perhaps you know. It 
is because all I care for in the world is 
near me, and that I shall never be more 
than a hundred yards from her as long as 
| the present arrangement continues.” 

‘“We are in a cathedral, remember, 
| Captain De Stancy, and should not keep 
up a secular conversation.” 
| ‘Tf IT had never said worse in a cathe- 

dral than what I have said here, I should 
be content to meet my eternal Judge 
| without absolution. Your uncle asked 
me this morning how I liked you.” 

‘* Well, there was no harm in that.” 
| ‘‘How I like you! Harm, no; but 
you should have seen how silly I looked. 
Fancy the inadequacy of the expression 
when my whole sense is absorbed by 
you.” 

‘*Men allow themselves to be made 
ridiculous by their own feelings in an in- 
conceivable way.” 

‘““True, I am a fool; but forgive me,” 
he rejoined, observing her eyes, which 
wandered critically from roof to clear- 
story, and then to the pillars, without 
|}onee lighting on him. ‘‘ Don’t mind 
saying yes. You look at this thing and 
that thing, but you never look at me, 
though I stand here and see nothing but 
you.” 

‘‘There, the clock is striking—and the 
cock crows. Please go across to the tran- 
sept, and tell them to come out this 
way.” 

De Stancy went. When he had gone 
a few steps he turned his head. She had 
at last ceased to study the architecture, 
and was looking at him. Perhaps his 
words had struck her, for it seemed at 
that moment as if he read in her bright 
eyes a genuine interest in him and his 
fortunes. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Next day they went on to Baden. 


De 


| 


Stancy was beginning to cultivate the | 


passion of love even 
from the gloomy relations of his life than 
Paula’s influ- 
ence had the marvellous attribute of mak 
ing him forget everything in his own his 
tory. Sl 


as matrimonial strategy. 


1e was a magic alternative, and 
the most foolish boyish shape into which 


he could throw his feelings for her was in 


this respect to be aimed at as the act of 
highest wisdom. 

Hence he supplemented the natural 
warmth of feeling that she had wrought 


in him by every artificial means in his | 


power to make the distraction the more 
complete. He had not known anything 
like this self-obscuration fora dozen years, 
and when he conjectured that she might 
really learn to love him, he felt exalted 


in his own eyes, and purified from the | 


dross of his former life. Such uneasiness 


of conscience as arose when he suddenly 


Somerset was getting ousted unfairly, had 
its weight in depressing him; but he was 
inclined to take the goods the gods pro- 
vided without much question. 

not without incidents on which he 
could work out this curious hobby of cul 


was 


tivating to superlative power an already 
Handing her in and 
out of the carriage, accidentally getting 
brushed by her dress; of all such as this 
he made available fuel. Paula, though 
she must have known the general nature 
of what 


positive passion. 


was going on, seemed uncon- 
scious of the refinements he was trying 


to throw into it, and sometimes when 


in stepping into or from a railway ecar- | 


riage she unavoidably put her hand upon 
his arm, the obvious insignificance she at- 
tached to the action struck him with mis- 
giving. 

One of the first things they did at Ba- 
den was to stroll into the Trink-halle, 
where Paula sipped the water. She was 
about to put down the glass, when De 
Staney quickly took it from her hands, as 
though to make use of it himself. 

‘Oh, if that is what you mean,” she 
said, mischievously, ‘‘ you should have 
noticed the exact It was there.” 
She put her finger on a particular portion 
of its edge. 


‘You ought not to act like that unless 


spt yt. 


more aS an escape | 





| which she went 


| Miss De Staney could see 
| grams amid the writing: 


| which related to the rebuilding. 
| theless, Charlotte fancied she had caught 


| tenthal 


you mean something, Miss Power,” he ye 


: g, 
plied, gravely. 

‘*Tell me more plainly.” 

‘“T mean you should not do things 
which excite my heart to the hope that 
you care something for me, unless y 
really do.” . 

‘*T put my finger on the edge, and said 
it was there.” 

‘** Meaning, ‘It was there my lips touch 
ed; let yours do the same.’” 

‘The latter part I wholly deny,” s 
answered, with 


il 


some displeasure, after 
away, and kept between 
Charlotte and her aunt for the rest of the 
afternoon. 

Since the receipt of the telegraphic 
message Paula had been frequently silent: 


| She frequently staid in alone, and som 
| times she became quite gloomy 


an alto 
gether unprecedented phase for her. This 
was the case on the morning after the in 
cident in the Trinke-halle. Not to in 


trude on her, Charlotte walked about the 


| landings of the sunny white hotel in 
remembered Dare, and the possibility that | 


which they had taken up their quarters, 
went down into the court, and petted the 


| tortoises that were creeping about there 
| among the flowers and plants, till at last, 
|on going to her friend, she caught her 
The journey to Baden, though short, | 


reading some old letters of Somerset's. 
Paula made no secret of them, and 
that more than 
paper, with dia 
they were, in 
fact, simply those sheets of his letters 


Never 


half were written on blue 


Paula in a sentimental mood: and doubt 
less could Somerset have walked in at 


| this moment instead of Charlotte, it might 


have fared well with him, so insidiously 
do tender memories re-assert themselves 


| in the face of outward mishaps. 


They took a short drive down the Lich 
road and into the forest, De 
Staney and Abner Power riding on horse- 
back alongside, The sun streamed yellow 
behind their backs as they wound up the 
long inclines, lighting the red trunks, 
and even the blue-black foliage itself. 
The summer had already made impres- 
sion upon that mass of uniform color by 
tipping every twig with a tiny sprout 
of virescent yellow; while the minute 
sounds which issued from the forest re 
vealed that the apparently still place was 
becoming a perfect reservoir of insect 
life. 











Abner Power was quite sentimental 
that day. ‘‘In such places as these,” he 
said, as he rode alongside Mrs. Goodman, | 
“nature’s powers in the multiplication of | 
one type strike me as much as the grand- 
eur of the mass.” 

Mrs. Goodman agreed with him, and 
Paula said, ‘*The foliage forms the roof 
of an interminable green crypt, the pil- 
lars being the trunks, and the vault the 
interlacing boughs.” 

“Tt is a fine place in a thunder-storm,”’ 
said DeStaney. ‘‘ Iam not an enthusiast, 
but to see the lightning spring hither | 
and thither, like lazy-tongs, bristling, and | 
striking, and vanishing, is rather im- 


pressive.” 

‘‘Tt must be indeed,” said Paula. 

‘* And in the winter winds these pines 
sigh like ten thousand spirits in trouble.” 

‘Indeed they must,” said Paula. 

‘* At the same time I know a little fir 
plantation, about a mile square, not far 
from Markton,” said De Stancy, ‘* which 
is precisely like this in miniature—stems, 
colors, slopes, winds, and all. If we were | 
to go there any time with a highly mag- | 
nifying pair of spectacles, it would look 
as fine as this—and save a deal of travel- 
ling.” 

“*T know the place, and I agree with 
you,” said Paula. 








‘You agree with me on all subjects | 


but one,” he presently observed, in a 
voice not intended to reach the others. 

Paula looked at him, but was silent. 

Onward and upward they went, the 
same pattern and color of tree repeating 
themselves endlessly, till in a couple of 
hours they reached the castled hill which 
was to be the end of their journey, and 
beheld stretched beneath them the valley 
of the Murg. They alighted and entered 
the fortress. 

‘“What did you mean by that look of 
kindness you bestowed upon me just now, 
when I said you agreed with me on all 


subjects but one ?” asked De Stancy, half | 


humorously, as he held open a little door 
for her, the others having gone ahead. 

‘‘T meant, I suppose, that I was much 
obliged to you for not requiring agree- 
ment on that one subject,” she said, pass- 
ing on. 

‘* Not more than that?” said De Stancy, 
as he followed her. ‘‘ But whenever I 
involuntarily express toward you senti- 
ments that there can be no mistaking, 
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‘“If I seem so, I feel so.” 

“If you mean no more than mere com- 
passion, I wish you would show nothing 
at all, for your mistaken kindness is only 
preparing more misery for me than I 
should have if let alone to suffer without 
mercy.” 

‘‘T implore you to be quiet, Captain 
De Stancy. Leave me, and look out of 
the window at the view here, or at the 
pictures, or at the armor, or whatever it is 


| we are come to see.” 


‘“Very well. But pray don’t extract 
amusement from my harmless remarks. 
Such as they are, I mean them.” 

She stopped him by changing the sub- 
ject, for they had entered an octagonal 
chamber on the first floor, presumably 
full of pictures and curiosities; but the 
shutters were closed, and only stray beams 
of light gleamed in to suggest what was 
there. 

‘*Can’t somebody open the windows ?” 
said Paula. 

‘*The attendant is about to do it,” said 
her uncle; and as he spoke the shutters 
to the east were flung back, and one of 
the loveliest views in the forest disclosed 
itself outside. 

Some of them stepped out upon the bal- 
eony. The river lay along the bottom 
of the valley, irradiated with a silver 
shine. Little rafts of pine-wood floated 
on its surface like tiny splinters, the men 
who steered them not appearing larger 
than ants. 

Paula stood on the balcony, looking 
for a few minutes upon the sight, and 
then came again into the shadowy room, 
where De Stancy had remained. While 
the rest were still outside she resumed: 
‘You must not suppose that I shrink 
from the subject you so persistently bring 
before me. I respect deep affection—you 
know I do; but for me to say that I have 
any such for you, of the particular sort 
you only will be satisfied with, would be 
absurd. I don’t feel it, and therefore 
there can be nothing between us. One 
would think it would be better to feel 
kindly toward you than to feel nothing 
atall. But if you object to that, I'll try 
to feel nothing.” 

“T don’t really object to your sympa- 
thy,” said De Stancy, rather struck by 
her seriousness. ‘‘ But it is very sadden- 
ing to think you can feel nothing more.” 

‘Tt must be so, since I can feel no 








you seem truly compassionate.” 


more,” she decisively replied, adding, as 
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she dropped her seriousness, ‘‘ You must 
pray for strength to get over it.” 

‘*One thing I shall never pray for—to 
see you give yourself to another man. 
But [ suppose I shall witness that some 
day.” 

‘You may,” she gravely returned. 

“You have no doubt chosen him a 
ready,” cried the captain, bitterly. 

‘‘No, Captain De Stancy,” she said, 
shortly, a faint involuntary blush com 
ing into her face. She might have known 
that he alluded to Somerset. 


This,and a few glances round at the 


pictures and curiosities, completed their | 


survey of the eastle. De Stancy knew 
better than to trouble her further that 
day with special remarks. During the 
return journey he rode ahead with Mr. 
Power, and she saw no more of him. 

She would have been astonished had 
she heard the conversation of the two 
gentlemen as they wound gently down 
ward through the trees. 

‘As far as I am concerned,” Captain 
De Stancy’s companion was. saying, 
‘nothing would give me more unfeigned 
delight than that you should persevere 
and win her. But you must understand 
that I have no authority over her—noth- 
ing more than the natural influence that 
arises from my being her father’s brother.” 

‘* And for exercising that much, what 
ever it may be, in my favor, I thank you 
heartily,” said De Staney. ‘But I am 


coming to the conclusion that it is useless | 
She is right: I am | 


to press her further. 
not the man for her. I am too old and 
too poor; and I must put up as well as I 
can with her loss—drown her image in 
old Falernian till I embark in Charon’s 
boat for good. Really, if I had the in- 
dustry, I could write some good Horatian 


verses on my unauspicious situation... . 


Ah, well, in this way I affect levity over | 


my troubles, but in plain truth my life 
will not be the brightest without her.” 
“Don’t be down-hearted. You are 


too—too gentlemanly, De Stancy, in this | 


matter; you are too soon put off ; you 
should have a touch of the canvasser 
about you in approaching her, and not 
stick at things. You have my hearty 
invitation to travel with us all the way 
till we cross to England, and there will 
be heaps of opportunities as we wander 
on. Ill keep a slow pace to give you 
time.” 

‘* You are very good, my friend. Well, 





a 


| I will try again. Iam full of doubt and 

indecision, mind, but at present I feel that 
| will try again. There is, I suppose, g 
slight possibility of something or othe, 
turning up in my favor, if it is true that 
the unexpected always happens, for ] 
| foresee no chance whatever. ... Whi 
way do we go when we leave here t 
morrow ?” 


il 


| ‘* To Carlsruhe, she says, if the rest of 
us have no objection.” 
‘Carlsruhe, then, let it be, with all my 
heart; or anywhere.” 
To Carlsruhe they went next day, after 
a night of soft rain which brought up a 
|} warm steam from the Schwarzwald yal 
leys, and caused the young tufts and 
grasses to swell visibly in a few hours. 
After the Baden slopes the flat thorough 
| fares of ‘* Charles’s Rest” seemed some 
what uninteresting, though a busy fair 
which was proceeding in the streets 
created a quaint and unexpected liveli 
|}ness. On reaching the old-fashioned inn 
in the Lange Strasse that they had fixed 
on, the women of the party betook them 
selves to their rooms,and showed little 
inclination to see more of the world that 
day than could be gleaned from the hotel 
windows. 


CHAPTER III. 


WHILE the malignant tongues had been 
playing havce with Somerset's fame in 
the ears of Paula and her companion, thi 
| young man himself was proceeding part 
ly by rail, partly on foot, below and amid 
the olive-clad hills, vineyards, carouba 
gcroves,and lemon gardens of the Medi 
terranean shores. Arrived at San Remo, 
he wrote to Nice to inquire for letters, 
|}and such as had come were duly for 
warded; but not one of them was from 
| Paula. This broke down his resolution 
| to hold off, and he resolved to hasten di- 
rectly to Genoa, regretting that he had 
| not taken this step when he first heard 
| that she was there. 

Something in the very aspect of the 
marble halls of that city, which at any 
other time he would have liked to linger 
lover, whispered to him that the bird 
had flown; and inquiry confirmed the 
fancy. Nevertheless, the architectural 
beauties of the vast palace-bordered street, 
looking as if mountains of marble must 
have been levelled tosupply the materials 








for constructing it, detained him there | 
two days: or rather a feat of resolution, 
by which he set himself to withstand the 
drag-chain of Paula’s influence, was oper- 
ative for that space of time. 

At the end of it he moved onward. 
There was no difficulty in discovering 
their track northward; and feeling that 
he might as well return to England by the 
Rhine route as by any other, he followed 
in the course they had chosen, getting 
scent of them in Strasburg, missing them 
at Baden by a day, and finally overtaking 
them at Carlsruhe, which town he reach- 
ed on the morning after the Power and 
De Staney party had taken up their quar- 
ters at the ancient inn above mentioned. 

When Somerset was about to get out of 
thetrain at this place, little dreaming what 
ameaning the word Carlsruhe would have 
for him in subsequent years, he was dis- 
agreeably surprised to see no other than 
Dare stepping out of the adjoining car- 
riage. A new brown leather valise in 
one of his hands, a new umbrella in the 
other, and a newsuit of fashionable clothes 
on his back, seemed@to denote considerable 
improvement in the young man’s fortunes. 
Somerset was so struck by the phenomenal 
circumstance of his being on this spot 
that he almost missed his opportunity for 
alighting. 

Dare meanwhile had moved on with- 
out seeing his former employer, and Som- 
erset resolved to take the chance that of- 
fered, and let him go. There was some- 
thing so mysterious in their common 
presence simultaneously at one place, five 
hundred miles from where they had last 
met, that he exhausted conjecture on 
whether Dare’s errand this way could 
have anything to do with his own, or 
whether their juxtaposition a second time 
was the result of pure accident. Greatly 
as he would have liked to get this answer- 
ed by a direct question to Dare himself, he 
did not counteract his first instinct, and 
remained unseen. 

They went out in different directions, 
when Somerset, for the first time, remem- 
bered that in learning at Baden that the 
party had flitted toward Carlsruhe, he had 
taken no care to ascertain the name of the 
hotel they were bound for. Carlsruhe 
was not a large place, and the point was 
immaterial, but the omission would neces- 
sitate a littleinquiry. To follow Dare on 
the chance of his having fixed upon the 
same quarters was a course which did not 
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commend itself. He resolved to get some 
lunch before proceeding with his business, 
or fascination—whichever it was—of dis- 
covering the elusive lady, and drove off to 
a neighboring tavern, which did not hap- 
pen to be, as he hoped it might, the one 
chosen by those who had preceded him. 

Meanwhile Dare, previously master of 
their plans, went straight to the house 
which sheltered them, and on entering 
under the archway from the Lange Strasse 
was saved the trouble of inquiring for Cap- 
tain De Staney by seeing him drinking 
bitters at a little table in the court. Had 
Somerset chosen this inn for his quarters 
instead of the one in the Market Place 
which he actually did choose, the three 
must inevitably have met here at this mo- 
ment, with some possibly striking dramat- 
ic results; though what they would have 
been remains forever hidden in the dark- 
ness of the unfulfilled. 

De Stancy jumped up from his chair, 
and went forward to the new-comer. 
“You are not long behind us, then,” he 
said, with laconic disquietude. ‘‘I 
thought you were going straight home ?” 

‘“*T was,” said Dare, ‘‘ but I have been 
blessed with what I may call a small com- 
petency since I saw you last. Of the two 
hundred frances you gave me I risked fifty 
at the tables, and I have multiplied them, 
how many times do you think? More 
than three hundred times.” 

De Stancy immediately looked grave. 
‘*T wish vou had lost them,” he said, with 
as much feeling as could be shown ina 
place where strangers were hovering near. 

‘*Nonsense, Captain! I have proceeded 
purely on a calculation of chances; and 
my calculations proved as true as I expect- 
ed, notwithstanding a little in-and-out 
luck at first. Witness this as the result.” 
He smacked his bag with his umbrella, 
and the chink of money resounded from 
within. ‘‘Just feel the weight of it!” 

‘“Tt is not necessary. Ill take your 
word.” 

‘**Shall I lend you five pounds ? 

‘*God forbid! As if that would repay 
me for what you havecostme! Butcome, 
let’s get out of this place to where we can 
talk more freely.” He put his hand 
through the young man’s arm, and led 
him round the corner of the hotel toward 
the Schloss Platz. 

‘*These runs of luck will be your ruin, 
as I have told you before,” continued 
Captain De Stancy. ‘You will be for 
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i? will end by blowing your brains out, 
as wiser heads than yours have done. I 
am glad you have come away, at any rate. 
Why did you travel this way ?”’ 


‘Simply because I could afford it, of | 


course. But come, Captain, something 
has ruffled you to-day. Ithought you did 
not look in the best temper the moment I 
Every sip that you took of your 
pick-up as you sat there showed me some 
Tell your worry.” 

I can tell you in two words,” 
‘* Your ar- 


saw you, 


thing was wrong. 
‘Pooh 


said the captain, satirically. 


rangement for my wealth and happiness | 


for I suppose you still claim it to be 
yours—has fallen through. The lady has 
announced to-day that she means to send 
for Somerset instantly. 
a personal explanation with him. 
to me 


So woe 
and in another sense, woe to you, 
as I have reason to fear, though I have 
hoped otherwise.” 

‘Send for him!” said Dare, with 
stillness of complete abstraction. 
he'll come.” 


in the face. ‘* And does it make you feel 
you had better be off? How about that 
telegram? Did he ask you to s¢ nd it, or 
did he not ?” 

‘*One minute, or I shall be up such a 
tree as nobody ever saw the like of.” 

‘*Then what did you come here for ?” 
burst out De Stancy. 


are no more than a— But I won't call 


you names; I'll tell you quite plainly that | 


if there is anything wrong in that message 


to her, which I believe there is—no, I 


can't believe, though I fear it—you have | 


the chance of appearing in drab clothes at 
the expense of the government before the 
year is out, and I of being eternally dis- 


graced.” 


‘‘No, Captain, you won't be disgraced. | 
And | 
come the worst luck, I don’t say a word.” | 

‘But those letters pricked in your skin | 


I am hard to beat, I can tell you. 


vould say a good deal, it strikes me.” 

‘What! would they strip me?—but it 
is not coming to that. Look here, now, 
I'll tell you the truth for once: though 
you don’t believe me capable of it. I did 
concoct that telegram—and sent it; just as 
a practical joke; and many a worse one 
has been only laughed at by honest men 
and officers. I could show you a bigger 
joke still—a huge joke—a joke of jokes— 
on the same individual.” 


ating and repeating yourexperiments, | 


She is coming to | 
| must not take too high a tone. 


| past. 
the | 
‘Then | 
| fire 

‘* Well?” said De Stancy, looking him | 


“-Tismy belief you | 


| the same way. 


Dare, as he spoke, put his hand into his 
breast pocket, as if the said joke lay there: 
but after a moment he withdrew his hand 
| empty, as he continued ; 
| ‘*Having invented it, I have done 
enough; I was going to explain it to you, 
that you might carry it out. But you are 
so serious that I will leave it alone. My, 

second joke shall die with me.” ; 
| ‘So much the better,” said De Stancy 
‘T don't like your jokes, even though they 
| are not directed against myself. They ex 
press a kind of humor which does not suit 
me.”’ 

‘* You may have reason to alter your 
mind,” said Dare, carelessly. ‘‘ Your sue 
| cess with your lady may depend on it 
The truth is, dad, we aristocrats, represent 
atives of impoverished ancient families, 
Our days 
as an independent division of society, 
which holds aloof from other sections, are 
We can only be saved, in the words 
of the apostle, as by fire—that is, by what 
burns the old prejudices of some of us like 
by connecting ourselves with the 
new and coarse aristegraey of money, or 


| at least the new and refined aristocracy of 


intellect; best of all with the two united. 


| This has been my argument ever since I 
| broached the subject of your marrying 
| this girl, who represents both intellect and 


wealth—all, in fact, except the historical 
prestige that you represent. And we 
mustn’t flinch at things. The case is 
even more pressing than ordinary cases, 
owing to the odd fact that the representa 
tive of the new blood who has come in 
our way actually lives in your own old 
house, and owns yourownoldlands. The 
ordinary reason for such alliances is quin 
tupled in our case. Do, then, just think 
and be reasonable, before you talk tall 
about not liking my jokes, and all that. 
Beggars mustn't be choosers.”’ 

‘**There’s really much reason in your 
argument,” said De Stancy, with a bitter 
laugh; ‘‘and my own heart argues much 
But leaving me to take 

care of my aristocratic self, I advise your 
| aristocratic self to slip off at once to Eng- 
| land like any hang-gallows dog; and if 
Somerset is here, and you have been do- 
ing wrong in his name, and it all comes 
out, I'll try to save you, as far as an hon- 
| est man can. If you have done no wrong, 
| of course there is no fear; though I should 
| be obliged by your going homeward as 
| quickly as possible, as being better both 
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for you and for me. ... Hullo!—Damna- | reading a newspaper; but Mrs. Goodman 


tion!” 


had gone out to a neighboring shop, in 


They had reached one side of the Schloss | the windows of which she had seen some- 
Platz, nobody apparently being near them | thing which attracted her fancy. 


save a sentinel who was on duty before 


When De Stancy entered, Paula's 


the palace; but turning as he spoke, De | thoughts seemed to revert to Dare, for 
Staney beheld a group consisting of his | almost at once she asked him in what di- 


sister, Paula, and Mr. Power strolling | rection the youth was travelling. 


across the square toward them. 

It was imposs:ble to escape their obser- 
vation, and putting a bold front upon it, 
De Stancy advanced with Dare at his side, 
till in afew moments the two parties met, 
Paula and Charlotte recognizing Dare at 
onee as the young man who assisted at 





the castle. 

‘“‘Thave met my young photographer,” 
said De Staney, cheerily. *‘ What a small 
world it is! as every busybody truly ob- 
serves. I am wishing he could take some 
views for us as we go on; but you have no 
apparatus with you, I-suppose, Mr. Dare ?” 

‘‘T have not, sir, I am sorry to say,” re- 
plied Dare. 

‘You could get one, I suppose ?” asked 
Paula of the interesting young photog- 
rapher. 

Dare declared that it would be not im- 
possible; whereupon De Stancy said that 
it was only a passing thought of his; and 
in a few minutes the two parties again 
separated, going their several ways. 

‘‘That was awkward,” said De Stancy, 
trembling with excitement. ‘‘I would ad- 
vise you to keep further off in future.” 

Dare said thoughtfully that he would be 
careful,adding: ‘‘Sheisaprizeforany man, 
indeed, leaving alone the substantial pos- 
sessions behind her. Now was I too enthu- 
siastic? WasIa fool for urging you on ?” 

‘“Wait till success justifies the under- 
taking. In ease of failure, it will have 
been anything but wise. It is no light 
matter to have a carefully preserved re- 
pose broken in upon for nothing—a re- 
pose that could never be restored.” 

They walked down the Carl-Friedrichs 
Strasse to the Margrave’s Pyramid, and 
back to the hotel, where Dare also decided 
to take up his stay. De Stancy left him 
with the book-keeper at the desk, and went 
up stairs to see if the ladies had returned. 


——__=—_—_ 


CHAPTER IV. 


He found them in their sitting-room 
with their bonnets on, as if they had just 


With 
some hesitation De Stancy replied that he 
believed Mr. Dare was returning to Eng- 
land, after a spring trip for the improve- 
ment of his mind. 

‘‘A very praiseworthy thing to do,” 
said Paula. ‘‘ What places has he yis- 
ited ?” 

‘*Those which afford opportunities for 
the study of the old masters, I believe,” 
said De Stancy, blandly. ‘‘He has also 
been to Turin, Genoa, Marseilles, and so 
on.” The captain spoke the more readily 
to her questioning in that he divined her 
words to be dictated, not by any suspi- 
cions of his relations with Dare, but by 
her knowledge of Dare as the draughts- 
man employed by Somerset. 

‘*Has he been to Nice ?”’ she next de- 
manded. ‘‘Did he go there in the com- 
pany of my architect ?” 

**T think not.” 

‘*Has he seen anything of him? My 
architect Somerset once employed him. 
They know each other.” 

‘*T think he saw Somerset for a short 
time.” 

Paula ,was silent. ‘‘Do you know 
where this young man Dare is at the 
present moment?” she asked, quickly. 

De Stancy said that Dare was staying 
at the same hotel with themselves, and 
that he believed he was down stairs. 

‘*T think I can do no better than send 
for him,” said she. ‘He may be able to 
throw some light upon the matter of that 
telegram.” 

She rang and dispatched the waiter for 
the young man in question, De Stancy al- 
most visibly trembling for the result. But 
he opened the town directory, which was 
lying on a table, and affected to be en- 
grossed in the names. 

Before Dare was shown in, she said to 
her uncle, ‘‘ Perhaps you will speak to 
him for me ?” 

Mr. Power, looking up from the paper 
he was reading, assented to her proposi- 
tion; Dare appeared in the doorway, and 
the waiter retired. Dare seemed a trifle 
startled out of his usual coolness, the mes- 





Mr. Power was also present, 


come in. 





| sage having evidently been unexpected, 
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and he came forward somewhat unea- 
sily 

‘‘Mr. Dare, we are anxious to know 
something of Miss Power's architect; and 
Captain De Stancy tells us you have seen 
him lately,” said Mr. Power, sonorously, 
over the edge of his newspaper. 

Not knowing whether danger menaced 
or no, or, if it menaced, from what quar 
ter it was to be expected, Dare felt that 
honesty was as good as anything else for 
him, and replied boldly that he had seen 
Mr. Somerset—De Stancy continuing to 
cream and mantle like a standing pond, 


in anxiety at the situation of the speaker. 


‘And where did you see him ?” con- 
tinued Mr. Power. 

‘* In the Casino at Monte Carlo.” 

‘* How long did you see him ?” 

“Only for half an hour. I left him 
there.” 

Paula’s interest got the better of her 
reserve, and she cut in upon her uncle: 
‘*Did he seem in any unusual state, or in 
trouble ?” 

‘* He was rather excited,” said Dare. 

“And can you remember when that 
was ?” 

Dare considered, looked at his pocket 
book, and said that it was on the even- 
ing of April the twenty-second. 


The answer had a significance for Paula, | 


De Staney, and Charlotte to which Abner 
Power was a stranger. The telegraphic 
request for money, which had heen kept 
a secret from him by his niece, because of 


his already unfriendly tone toward Som- | 


erset, arrived on the morning of the twen- 
ty-third—a date which neighbored with 
painfully suggestive nicety that now given 
by Dare. 


She seemed to be silenced, and asked no 


more questions. Dare having furbished 


himself up to a gentlemanly appearance 
with some of his recent winnings, was in- 


vited to stay on awhile by Paula’s uncle, 


who, as became a travelled, man, was not 
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es, 


| By some chance a card came out with 
|the handkerchief, and fluttered down. 
ward. His momentary instinct was to 
make a grasp at the card and conceal jt: 
but it had already tumbled to the floor. 
where it lay face upward beside Charlotte 
De Staney’s chair. 

It was neither a visiting nor a playing 
card, but one bearing a photographic por 
trait of a peculiar nature. It was what 
Dare had characterized as his best joke of 
all—the joke of jokes—in speaking on the 
subject to Captain De Staney; he had in 
the morning put it ready in his pocket to 
cive to the captain, and had in fact held it 
in waiting between his finger and thumb 
while talking to him in the Platz, mean 
ing that he should make use of it against 

| his rival whenever convenient. But his 
sharp conversation with that officer had 
dulled his zest for this final joke at Som 
erset’s expense, had at least shown him 
that De Staney would not adopt the joke 
by accepting the photograph and using it 
himself, and determined him to lay it 
aside till a more convenient season. So 
fully had he made up his mind on this 
course, that when the photograph slipped 
out he did not perceive the appositeness 


| of the circumstance in putting into his 
/own hands the rdéle he had intended for 
De Stancy, till after a moment’s reflection ; 
though in an after-controversy on the in- 
| cident it was asserted that the whole scene 
was deliberately planned. However, once 
having seen the accident, he seemed re- 
solved to take the current as it served, 


| 


and, smiling imperceptibly, waited events 


with cheerful inanition. 
The ecard having fallen beside her, 


| ery of ‘‘ Oh!” like one of bodily pain. 


Miss De Stanecy glanced over it, which 
indeed she could not help doing. The 
smile that had previously hung upon her 
lips was arrested as if by frost; and she 
involuntarily uttered a little distressed 





Paula, who had been talking to her 
fastidious as to company. Being a youth | uncle during this interlude, started round, 
of the world, Dare made himself agreeable | and wondering what had happened, in- 
to that gentleman, and afterward tried to | quiringly crossed the room to poor Char- 
do the same with Miss De Staney. At | lotte’s side, asking her what was the mat- 
this the captain, to whom the situation | ter. Charlotte had regained self-posses- 
for some time had been amazingly un- | sion, though not enough to enable her to 
comfortable, pleaded some excuse for go- | reply, and Paula asked her a second time 
ing out, and left the room. | what had made her exclaim like that. 

Dare continued his endeavors to say a| Miss De Stancy still seemed confused, 
few polite nothings to Charlotte De Stan- | whereupon Paula noticed that her eyes 
cy, in the course of which he drew from | were continually drawn as by fascination 


his pocket his new silk handkerchief. ! toward the photograph on the floor, 
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which, contrary to his first impulse, Dare, 
as has been said, now seemed in no hurry 
Surmising at last that the 
card, whatever it was, had something to 
do with the exclamation, Paula picked it 
up. 


to regain 


It was a portrait of Somerset; but, by a 


device known in photography, the opera 
tor, though contriving to produce what 
seemed to be a perfect likeness, had given 
it the distorted features and wild attitude 
of a man in the 


very frenzy of intoxica 
tion. 


No Wollman, unl SS specially coeni 
zant of such possibilities, could have look 
ed upon jt and doubted that the photo 
graph was a genuine illustration of a cus 
tomary phase in the young man’s private 
life. 

Paula observed it—thoroughly took it 
in; but the effect upon her was by no 
means clear, 
forsook the portrait to dwell on Paula’s 
face. It paled a little, and this was fol- 
lowed by a hot blush—probably a blush 
of shame. That was all. She flung the 
picture down on the table, and moved 
away. 


Charlotte's eyes at once 


It was now Mr. Power's turn. <Antici 
pating Dare, who was advancing with a 
deprecatory look to seize the photograph, 
he also grasped it. 
it represented, he seemed both amused 
and startled, and after scanning it awhile 
handed it to the young man with a queer 
smile. 

‘I am very sorry,” began Dare, in a 
to Mr. Power. ‘‘I fear I was 
to blame for thoughtlessness in not de 
stroying it. 


low voice, 


But I thought it was rather 
funny that a man should permit such a 
thing to be and that the humor 
would redeem the offense.” 


‘*‘TIn you, for purchasing it,” said Paula, 


} 
aone, 


with haughty quickness, from the other | 


side of the room. 
fy) if hae « 1" 1 aw - 
friends, if he has any, would say not in 
him.” 

There was silence in the room after this, 
and Dare, finding himself rather in the 


way, took his leave as unostentatiously | 


as a cat that has upset the family china, 
though he continued to say among his 
apologies that he was not aware Mr. Som- 
erset was a personal friend of the ladies. 
Of all the thoughts which filled the 
minds of Paula and Charlotte De Stancy, 
the thought that the photograph might 
have been a fabrication was probably the 
last. Tothem that picture of Somerset had 


When he saw whom | 


‘Though probably his | 


all the cogency of direct vision. Paula's 
experience, much less Charlotte's, had 
never lain in the fields of heliographiec 
science, and they would as soon hay 
thought that the sun could again stand 
still upon Gibeon, as that it could |; 
made to falsify men’s characters in deliy 
eating their features. What Abner Poy 
er thought, he himself best knew. He 
might have seen such pictures before, 
he might never have heard of them. 
| While pretending to resume his read 
ing, he closely observed Paula, as did als: 
Charlotte De Staney; but thanks to th: 
self-management which was Miss Power's 
as much by nature as by art, she dissem 
bled whatever emotion was in her. 
| ‘‘Itis a pity a professional man should 
make himself so ludicrous,” she said, wit] 
such eareless intonation that it was almost 
| impossible, even for Charlotte, who knew 
| her so well, to believe her indifference 
| feigned. 
| ‘* Yes,” said Mr. Power, since Charlotte 
; did not speak: ‘‘it is what I scarcely 
should have expected.” 
**Oh, I am not surprised,” said Paula, 
| quickly. ‘You don’t know all.” She 
| was of course alluding to the telegram for 
| money, which, as she naturally fancied, 
was such a complete corroboration of the 
evidence of the mock portrait that, if her 
| uncle were made aware of that telegram, 
he would see nothing unlikely in the pi 
| ture. ‘‘ Well, you are very silent,” con 
| tinued Paula, petulantly, when she foun 
| that nobody went on talking. ‘‘ What 
| made you ery out ‘Oh,’ Charlotte, when 
| Mr. Dare dropped that horrid photo 
graph ?” 
| ‘‘I don't know; I suppose it frightened 
| me,’ stammered the girl. 
| ‘It was a stupid fuss to make before 
| 
| 


such a person. One would think you 
were in love with Mr. Somerset.” 

‘“What did you say, Paula?” inquired 
her uncle, looking up from the newspaper 
which he had again resumed. 

‘‘Nothing, Uncle Abner.” She walk 
ed to the window, and as if to tide over 
what was plainly passing in their minds 
| about her, she began to make remarks on 

objects in the street. ‘‘ What a quaint 
being !—look, Charlotte.” It was an old 
woman sitting by a stall on the opposite 
side of the way which seemed suddenly to 
hit Paula’s sense of the humorous, though 
beyond the fact that the dame was old 
| and poor, and wore a white handkerchief 




















over her head, there was really nothing 
noteworthy about her. 

Paula seemed to be more hurt by what | 
the silence of her companions implied—a | 
suspicion that the discovery of Somerset's 
depravity was wounding her heart—than 
by the wound itself. 
with which she drew them into a bye-con- 
versation had perhaps the defect of prov- 
ing too much; though her tacit conten- 
tion that no love was in question was not 
incredible on the supposition that affront- 
ed pride alone caused her embarrassment. 
The one symptom of her heart being real- 
ly tender toward Somerset consisted in 
her apparent blindness to Charlotte’s se- 
cret, so obviously suggested by her mo- 
mentary agitation. 


——_—___—_ 


CHAPTER V. 


AnD where was the subject of their con- 


demnatory opinions all this while? Havy- | 


ing secured a room at his inn, he came 


forth to complete the discovery of his dear | 


mistress’s whereabouts without delay. 


After one or two inquiries he ascertained | 


where such a party of English were stay- 
ing; and arriving at the hotel, knew at 
once that he had tracked them to earth by 


seeing the heavier portion of the Power | 


luggage confronting him inthe hall. He 
sent up intelligence of his presence, and 
awaited her reply with a beating heart. 


In the mean while, Dare, descending | 


from his pernicious interview with Paula 
and the rest, had descried Captain De 
Staney in the public drawing-room, and 
entered to him forthwith. It was while 
they were here together that Somerset 
passed the door, and sent up his name to 
Paula. 

The incident at the railway station was 
now reversed, Somerset being the observed 
of Dare, as Dare had then been the ob- 
served of Somerset. Immediately on sight 
of him, Dare showed real alarm. He had 
imagined that Somerset would eventual- 
ly impinge on Paula’s route, but he had 
scarcely expected it yet; and the archi- 
tect’s sudden appearance led Dare to ask 
himself the ominous question whether 
Somerset had discovered his telegraphic 
trick, and was in the mood for prompt 
measures. 

‘‘There is no more for me to do here,” 
said the boy-man, hastily, to De Stancy. 
‘*Miss Power does not wish to ask me any 
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more questions. I may as well proceed 
on my way, as you advised.” 

De Stancy, who had also gazed with dis- 
may at Somerset's passing figure, though 
| with dismay of another sort, was recalled 
| from his vexation by Dare’s remarks, and 


The ostensible ease | turning upon him he said, sharply, ‘* Well 


| may you be in such a hurry all of a sud- 


den!” 
‘*True, Iam superfluous now.” 
‘You have been doing a foolish thing, 
and you must suffer its inconveniences. 
|.... Well, Lam sorry for one thing; Iam 
sorry I ever owned you; for you are not 
alad tomy mind. You have disappoint- 
ed me—disappointed me almost beyond 
| endurance.” ’ 
| ‘*T have acted according to my illumi- 
/nation. What can you expect of a man 
born to dishonor ?” 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| ‘That's mere speciousness. Before you 
| knew anything of me, and while you 
| thought you were the child of poverty on 
both sides, you were well enough; but 
ever since you thought you were more 
than that, you have led a life which is in- 
tolerable. What has become of your plan 
of alliance between the De Stancys and 
|the Powers now? The man is gone up 
| stairs who can overthrow it all.” 

| ‘Tf the man had not gone up stairs, 
| you wouldn't have complained of my na- 
| ture or my plans,” said Dare, dryly. ‘‘If 
| I mistake not, he will come down again 
with the flea in his ear. However, I have 
done; my play is played out. All the rest 
remains with you. But, daddy, grant me 
| this: If, when I am gone, this difficulty 
| should vanish, and things should go well 
with you, and your suit should prosper, 
will you think of him, bad as he is, who 
first put you on the track of such happi- 
ness, and let him know it was not done in 
vain ?” 

**T will,” said De Staney. ‘‘ Promise 
me that you will be a better boy ?” 

*“Very well—as soon as ever I can af- 
ford it. Now I am away, when I have 
explained to them that I shall not require 
my room.” 

Dare fetched his bag, touched his hat 
vith his umbrella to the captain, and 
went out of the hotel archway. De Stan- 
cy sat down in the stuffy drawing-room, 
and wondered what things time had in 
store for him. 

A waiter in the interim had announced 
Somerset to the group up stairs. Paula 
| started as much as Charlotte at hearing 


| 
| 














the name, and Abner Power stared at them 
both 

‘Tf Mr. Somerset wishes to see me on 
business. show him in,” said Paula. 

In a few seconds the door was thrown 
open for On receipt of the 
pointe d message he cuessed that a change 


Somerset. 


had come. Time, absence, ambition, her 


uncle’s influence, and a new wooer, seem 
ed to account sufficiently well for that 
change, and he accepted his fate. But 
from a stoical instinet to show that he 


with the 
equanimity that became a man, a desire 


could regard her vicissitudes 
to ease her mind of any fear she might 
entertain connection with her 


past would render him troublesome in fu 


that his 


ture, induced him to accept her permis 
sion, and see the act to the end. 

‘* How do you do, Mr. Somerset ?” said 
Abner Power, with sardonic geniality: he 
had been far enough about the world not 
to be greatly concerned at Somerset’s ap 
parent failing, particularly when it helped 
to reduce him from the rank of lover to 
his niece to that of professional adviser. 
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| the subject with Mr. Abner Power by the 
| distant window. 

In this architectural dialogue over his 
sketches, Somerset’s head and Paula’s be 
came unavoidably very close. The temp 
tation was too much for the young man. 
Under cover of the rustle of the tracines 
he murmured, ‘‘I could not ret here |x 
fore,” in a low voice inaudible to the oth 
er two. 

She did not reply, only busying herself 
the more with the and sketches: 
and he said again, ‘‘I staid a couple of 
days at Genoa, and some days at San 
Remo, and Mentone.” 


notes 


‘* But it is not the least concern of mine 
where you staid, is it?’ she said, with a 


cold smile. 


Miss De Stancy faltered a welcome as | 


weak as that of the Maid of Neidpath, and 
Paula said, coldly: ‘‘ We are rather sur 
pris d to see you. Perhaps there is some 
necessary for you to eall ?” 

“There is something a little urgent,” 
said Somerset, slowly, as he approached 
her; 
He sat down 
near her chair as he spoke, put down his 
hat, and drew a note-book from his pocket 
with a despairing sang-froid that was far 
more perfect in its way than had been 
Paula’s demeanor just before. 

‘*Perhaps you would like to talk over 
the business with 


it is the cause of my call.” 


Mr. Somerset alone ?” | 


| misfortune as this. 


**Do you speak seriously ?” 
brokenly whispered, 


Somerset 


Paula concluded her examination of 
the drawings, and turned from him with 
inexpressible disregard. He tried no fur 
ther, but, when she had signified her plea- 
sure on the points submitted, packed up 


| his papers, and rose with the bearing of a 


man altogether superior to such a class of 
Before going he turn- 


| ed to speak a few words of a general kind 
| to Mr. Power and Charlotte. 
thing urgent at the castle which makes it | 


‘You will stay and dine with us ?” said 


| the former, rather with the air of being 


‘‘and you have judged rightly that | 


unhappily able to do no less than ask the 
question. ‘‘My charges here won't go 
down to the table @héte, I fear, but De 


| Stancy and myself will be there.” 


murmured Charlotte to Miss Power, hard- | 


ly knowing what she said. 

“Oh no,” 
it necessary ?”’ she said, turning to him. 

‘‘Not in the least,” replied he, bestow- 
ing a penetrating glance upon his ques- 
tioner’s face, which seemed, however, to 
produce no effect. And turning toward 
Charlotte, he added, ‘‘ You will have the 
cwoodness, I am sure, Miss De Stancy, to 
excuse the jargon of professional de- 
tails.” 

He spread some tracings on the table, 
and pointed out certain modified features 
to Paula, commenting as he went on, and 


said Paula, ‘‘ I think not. Is | 


Somerset excused himself, and in a few 
minutes withdrew. At the door he look- 


| ed round for an instant, and his eyes met 


Paula’s. There was the same miles-off 


| expression in hers that they had worn 


look of distressful inquiry, as if she were 
earnestly expecting him to say something 
more. This, of course, Somerset did not 
comprehend. Possibly she was clinging 
to a hope of some excuse for the message 
he was supposed to have sent, or for the 
other matter. Anyhow, Somerset only 
bowed and went away. 

A moment after he had gone, Paula, 
impelled by something or other, crossed 
the room to the window. Ina short time 
she saw his form in the broad street be- 
low, which he traversed obliquely to an 
opposite corner, his head somewhat bent, 
and his eyes on the ground. Before van- 
ishing into the Ritter Strasse he turned his 


when he entered; but there was also a 


exchanging occasionally a few words on | head and glanced at the hotel windows, 
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as if he knew that she was watching him. 
Then he disappeared; and the only sign 
of emotion betrayed by Paula during the 
whole episode escaped her at this mo- 


ment. It was a slight trembling of the 


lip, and a sigh so slowly breathed that 
searee anybody could hear—scarcely even 
( 

} 


er face on her hand and her eyes down- 
cast. 

Not more than two minutes had elapsed 
when Mrs. Goodman came in with a man- 
ner of haste. 

“You have returned,” said Mr. Power. 
“Taye you made your purchases 7?” 

W ithoutanswering, sheasked, ** Whom, 
ofall people on earth, do you think I have 
met? Mr. Somerset! 

he passed me almost without speak- 
ing.” 

‘“Ves, he has been here,” said Paula. 
called on business.” 

‘You will have him here to dinner, of 


course ?” 


he decline d. 

“Oh, that’s unfortunate! 
could get him here. 
have him here, would you not, Paula?” 

‘* No, indeed. 
said she. 

‘“You don’t ?” 

‘‘No!” she said, sharply. 

‘You used to like him well enough, 
anyhow,” bluntly rejoined Mrs. Good- 
man. 

Paula, sedately: “It is a mistake to 
suppose that [have ever particularly liked 
the gentleman mentioned.” 

‘Then you are wrong, Mrs. Goodman, 
it seems,” said Mr. Power. 

Mrs. Goodman, who had been growing 
quietly indignant, notwithstanding a vig- 
orous use of her fan, at this said: ‘* Fie, 
fie, Paula! you did like him. 


Surely we 


should not at all object to marry him.” 

‘Tt is a mistake,” repeated Paula, calm- 
ly. ‘‘I meant the other one of the two 
we were talking about.” 

‘* What, Captain De Stancy ?” 

"| Ope 

Knowing this to be quite untrue, Mrs. 
Goodman made no remark, and hearing 
a slight noise behind, turned her head. 
Seeing her aunt's action, Paula also look- 
ed round. The door had been left ajar, 
and De Stancy was standing in the room. 


Has he been here ? | ** 


You would like to | 
| fluous, and severally left the room 
I don’t want him here,” | 
| ation. 





You said | 
| 
to me only a week or two ago that you 





The last words of Mrs. Goodman and 
Paula’s reply must have been quite audi- 
ble to him. 


They looked at each other much as if 


| they had unexpectedly met at the altar; 
| but aftera momentary start Paula did not 
| flinch from the position into which hurt 
harlotte, who was reclining on a couch, | 


pride had betrayed her. De Staney bow- 


, ed gracefully, and she merely walked to 


the furthest window, whither he followed 
her. 

‘*T am eternally grateful to you for 
avowing that I have won favor in your 


| sight at last,” he whispered. 


She acknowledged the remark with a 
somewhat reserved bearing. *‘' Really I 
don’t deserve your gratitude,” she said. 
I did not know you were there.” 

‘*T know you did not—that’s why the 
avowal is so sweet tome. Can I take you 


| at your word 7” 
“He is on the way from Genoa home, and | 


‘* Yes, I suppose.” 
‘“Then your preference is the greatest 
honor that has ever fallen to my lot. It 


| is enough: you accept me ?” 
“T asked him,” said Mr. Power, ‘* but | 


‘** As a lover on probation—no more.” 

The conversation being carried on in 
low tones, Paula’s uncle and aunt took it 
as a hint that their presence was super- 
the 
former gladly, the latter with some vex- 
Charlotte De Staney followed. 

‘*And to what am [ indebted for this 
happy change?” inquired De Stancy, as 
soon as they were alone. 

‘You shouldn't look a gift horse in the 
mouth,” she replied, brusquely. 

‘*You mistake my motive. Iam like 
a reprieved criminal, and can scarcely be- 
lieve the news.” 

‘“You shouldn't say that to me, or I 
shall begin to think I have been too kind,” 
she answered, some of the archness of her 
manner returning. ‘*Now I know what 
you mean to say in answer, but I don’t 
want to hear any more at present; and 
whatever you do, don’t fall into the mis- 
take of supposing I have accepted you in 
any other sense than the way I say. If 
you don’t like such a limitation, you 
can go away. I dare say I shall get 
over it.” 

‘“Go away! Could I go away? But 
you are beginning to tease, and will soon 
punish me severely; so I will make my 
escape while all is well. It would be pre- 
sumptuous to expect more in one day.” 

‘*It would indeed,” said Paula, with 
her eyes on a bunch of flowers. 
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“FPNUE angel is often plain enongh through 

} his disguise,” said Cincinnatus, lately; 
‘but I really could not see what good was to 
of the shot at the President. Yet I see 


} 
it clear! 


come 
y enough now.” 

When the rural sage was asked what it was 
that he saw so clearly as the beneficent conse- 
of a blow that appalled the land, he 

‘The instantly the 
depth and extent of the demand for a thorough 


quence 


replied: event showed 


change in the system of patronage; and it re- 
a feeling of hearty sympathy in the 
Southern part of the that was most 
delightful. Iam an old man, and I know that 
you, Mr. Easy Chair, do not talk politics; but 1 
don’t remember in all my life an expression of 
‘South’ and 
that 
which followed the pistol shot of Guiteau. It 
was, to my mind, the clear indication that 
there reason of difference and 
discord, as there always has been until within 
a few years. 


vealed 


country 


feeling which showed the entire 
the entire ‘North’ in such harmony as 


is no essential 


I confess that in my enthusiasm 
I seemed to be lifted up to asunny Pisgah, and 
to look off into a land of Beulah. It was a 
glimpse of that good understanding, that true 
union, which I do not remember ever to have 
seen before, but which I now 
hand.” 

Cincinnatus is a rural sage, but as he turns 
a furrow upon the green hill-side he also turns 
a very shrewd eye upon his country, and this 
time at least the situation seemed to justify 
his pacific judgment. 


believe to be at 


Phere has been, certain- 
ly, no heartier expression of indignation at the 
crime, and of interest in the victim and in the 
common welfare, than that which has proceed- 
ed from the Southern press. Perhaps it was 
h sudden and 
such an 


only upon some su unforeseen 
that could be 
The event lifted the whole country 
for a moment out of partisan politics, and 
There 


apparently changing or 


occasion expression 


elicited. 


showed its real unity and sympathy. 
was no necessity of 
yielding opinions, a necessity which ordinarily 
retards political progress, and obscures the 
real situation. One frank and sincere word, 
like a flash of light in darkness, revealed 
What otherwise might have remained long 
concealed, 

This common feeling, the soul of which the 
Union is the body, will doubtless be further 
discovered, as it will be certainly fostered, at 
the Yorktown Centennial. That is the last 
and crowning ee lebration of the vreat Revolu- 
tionary events that have engaged the country 
during the last six years. It is one of univers- 
al interest, for the surrender of Cornwallis was 


the close of the struggle in the field, the prac- | 


tical acknowledgment that American inde- 
pendence could not be prevented. That histor- 
ic day and spot would be the fitting time and 
place for the surrender of any surviving hos- 





us Chair. 


tility of feeling between the North and the 
South, and late events have happily disclosed 
that there is less of such hostility than has 
been supposed. There could be no centeny 


la 


| celebration and commemoration so becomine 


as the inauguration of such an era of natio 
good feeling as that of which the tone of thy, 
Southern press about the President is the har 
binger. No man familiar with history, and 
who has observed human nature, could hay 
expected that the story of the last fifty years 
in this country would end suddenly like 
nursery tale with living happily ever after. Ss 
long a diversion of feeling, followed by so tri 
mendous a contest of arms, was sure to produce 
an actual alienation, which would contin 
long after any formal settlement, and whi 
could be only gradually healed. It was evi 
dent also that, besides this traditional feeling, 
party spirit would nourish a factitious enmity, 
so that it would be almost impossible to dis- 
cover how deep and wide the actual separation 
might be. 

This has been the situation for some years, 
every intelligent and patriotic man hoping 
that time and the disappearance of the root 
of bitterness, and immigration and industrial 
activity and commercial intercourse, would 
weld the wrenched parts together, and restore 
the spirit of union with the form. But it 
must be owned that it was very difficult to 
test the progress of the restoration, and very 
easy to assert with plausibility that there was 
no progress whatever. Suddenly the most im- 
probable and unforeseen of events occurs. A 
murderous shot is fired at the one man who 
symbolizes peaceful and perfect union, and in- 
stantly from sea to sea the whole country 
springs to its feet with one common cry of 
horror and grief. 

That emotion has revealed us to ourselves. 
That universal and sincere expression has test- 
We have dis- 
covered that we are not so mutually hostile as 
we believed; and should Heaven grant that 
the President be completely restored to his old 
vigorous and sturdy health, we may even dare 
to think, if the wonnd be proved perfectly 
harmless, that the bullet carried a blessing 
which could not have been foreseen or sus- 
pected. And even should the murderous in- 
tent be fulfilled, and a calamity which no man 
can measure befall the country, the generous 
feeling which a common sorrow has revealed 
could not be denied or concealed. It would 
still be the bird of haleyon brooding upon the 
tossing wave. 

The skeptic may shake his head at what he 
will call sentiment, and remind us all that 
there is no sentiment in politics. He is right 
so far as the spoils politics of “the Falstaff 
friends who follow for the reward” is concern- 
ed, but he is wrong about the great politics. 


a 


ed the progress of restoration. 
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Patriotism is but a sentiment. The national 


nstinet which inspired one side in the war, | 


the love of the State which inspired the other; 
ty toa king, to a state, to a nation—they 
are all sentiments. What carried our fathers 
to Yorktown a hundred years ago? Webster 
shall answer for us: “The Revolution was 
fought upon a preamble.” What carries us to 
Yorktown this year but a sentiment? Our 
fathers formed a Union to secure certain spe- 
cific purposes, for which the combined strength 
of many men was indispensable. 
ual bond of union was community of race, lan- 
gnage, religion, tradition; that is, if was sen- 
thnent. 
It was sentiment that made the Union, and 





father of Frederick, he could hardly have seen 
greatness in Washington. 

But who could endure the perpetual photo- 
graph himself? or who would wish to have 
such a picture of any man? Yet it is very 
much what was offered us of our President for 
many days after the murderous attack upon 


|} him. Every word and look and movement, 


But the act- | 


it is sentiment that will restore it. It was | 


fraternal sentiment that won the victory at 


Yorktown, and it is fraternal sentiment that 


will make its centennial commemoration the 
earnest of a truer Union than we have ever 
known. 


It is the revelation of the depth and | 


strength of this sentiment which Cincinnatus | 


looks upon as the angel in the dark disguise 


of the 2d of July. 


But who and 
whatis? The apple-tree produces exceeding- 
ly unequalapples. Scott wrote Castle Dangerous 
as well as The Antiquary, and Shakespeare did 
not always write Lear and Macbeth. “T have 
seen the great Mr. Pope,” cried one enthusiast 
to another. “Heavens! and what was he do- 
ing?” “He was scratching his head.” 

The moral of the saying about the hero and 
valet is variously interpreted. Carlyle says 
that the hero is not heroie to the valet, be- 
cause the valet can not comprehend a hero, 
does not know him, in fact, when he sees him. 
Other commentators conclude that a man had 
better not be a valet if he wishes to believe in 
great men. This means that greatness disap- 
pears upon a near view, that distance is the 
secret of beauty. Still others interpret the 
saying as signifying that constant familiarity 
with great men shows them to be so much like 
the rest of us, so full of petty moods and com- 
mouplace remarks, that however great they 
may be at moments, yet that greatness is not 
their distinction. Indeed, there are depraved 
people who whisper that if there had been a 
perpetual mental and material photograph of 
George Washington, his sayings and doings, 
and all his detailed life from end to end, we 
might feel—that is to say, not we, the reader 
and writer, but some wicked Americans might 


is not of a uniform excellence. 


the story: “A thin man, sir; nothing of the | 


hero in him. George was a good surveyor, sir, 

a commonplace man.” 

Frederick of Prussia to be “Great” enough to 

write a life of him, and evidently admired the 
Vor. LXIIL.—No. 377.—50 


| inimitable when uttered! 


every morsel of food and drink, every detail 
which belongs to the strictest privacy, was 
faithfully reported to an eager and sympa- 
thetic country. His casual remarks, his im- 
patience, his unconscious talk in sleep and 
How well he bore 
the unconscious portraiture! In the details 
of these first days upon which millions hung, 


dreams, were ail repeated. 


instead of losing heroism, he became more and 
more a hero, 

But the moral to be drawn is that it is not 
fair to judge any man by every little expres- 
sion which the photographie press may cateh 
and fix. The tone, the circumstance, all that 
gives the meaning, can not be reported. Ilow 
flat a jest may be in the repetition which was 
How meaningless 


| a colloquial phrase of which the words only 

THE old saying that no man is a hero to his 
valet meant that no man is always heroic. To | 
say that Homer nods is merely to say that he | 


are repeated! And in this modern instanta- 
neous photography of the press we must not 
What queer work even 
accomplished phonographers make of a speech! 
They have nothing to do but eatch a sound 
and represent it. Their skill is marvellous ; 
but when the sound is fixed in print, it is 
sometimes unintelligible or ludicrous. Now if 
the sound may thus elude the hearer, to repre- 
sent it accurately when repeated and echoed 
through other mouths ig an almost hopeless 
task. Wendell Phillips says that we see facts 
not with our eyes, but with our prejudices. 
We hear with them also. The man who is un- 
accustomed to see his name in print finds a 
misrepresentation of something that he said 
or did, and he blushes and burns until he has 
hurried off to stop the press. But those who 
are familiar with such mischances know that 
it is not by correcting the newspaper, but by 
a consistently upright life, that justice is to be 
done. 

This is for the newspaper reader also to re- 
member. Even when the intention is honest, 
the result is often a distortion. A wise man 
seems to babble as you read what he said, and 
a shrewd man appears to be a fool. But when 
the feeling of the reporter is hostile, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, the result is that of a 
photograph when the camera is shaken. A 
few months since there were two small comic 
pictures in this Magazine representing the 


forget the conditions. 


| lover both as he was posed by the photogra- 
feel—that even he was what Carlyle called him | pher and as, with negligent grace, he disposed 
to James T. Fields, as Whipple capitally tells | himself for the admiration of his sweetheart. 


| 
| 


The result in both cases was inexpressibly lu- 
dicreus. But it was a capital illustration of 


But as Carlyle thought | the manner in which public men are often 


presented by the press. A tonch of humor in 
the reporter, a personal dislike, the misappre- 
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hension of a few words, the slightest deflee- 


tion in the perspect 


the 


ive or a jar of the camera, 


and most preposterously comical conse 


quences ensue, 
the 


brought the public 


Since, then, progress of invention las 
man to this perpetual pub- 
licity, to the focus of a light in which nothing 
fair for 
member, when anything especially ludicrous 
that the 
tions are such as to justify us in rejecting the 


escapes, 1f 18 only the spectator to re 


or disadvantageous appears, condi 
caricature until it is proved to be a portrait. 
of the President 


was that everything heroic in the story of his 


The satisfaction in the case 


illness was felt to be true, and everything dis- 
agreeable was rejected as improbable. 


Tne American 


social philosopher who was 
lately of opinion that it is the mission of 
America to vulgarize Europe, must be some- 


what aghast at the recent performance of the 
Army and Navy Club in London. The philos 


opher of whom we speak thinks his country- | 
in no club | 


but 
of American gentlemen would such a vote as 
that of the English elub re-admitting Baker 
be possible. We doubt if any American gen- 


men to be desperately vulgar, 


tleman in London, knowing the facts, would 


regard an invitation to join that club, even if | 
it were permissible, as other than an insult. | 


Baker was a colonel in 
the British army, who committed a foul assault 
He 
was tried, convicted, imprisoned for a year, 
and dropped from the army. His light im- 
prisonment was due to the fact that he was a 
favorite in the Duke 
bridge, the commander of the army, tried to 
But 
the Queen fortunately had a different sense of 


The facts are simple. 
npon a young woman in a railway ear. 
806 lely, and 


spare him the disgrace of being dropped. 


honor and of duty, and insisted that a man | 


who was guilty of the most dastardly outrage 
upon a defenseless woman disgraced the col- 
ors that he bore. 
er his year’s imprisonment in 


He was dismissed, and aft- 
a jail padded 
with fashionable sympathy and succor, he nat- 
urally departed for Turkey. 

There he 
for the ally of the British Jingo. After the 
war he returned to England, and the Jingo 
world folded him to its heart. A duke warm- 
ly welcomed him to his table, and the Prince 
of Wales sat with him at dinner. Mr. Smalley 
tells us that there were speeches in honor of 
The Marquis of Steyne 
must have wished in his infernal retreat that 
he might be present at a banquet so grateful. 


the illustrious guest. 


No touch of Thackeray’s satiric scorn burns | 


like this simple fact. This man, foiled by a 
brave girl in his vile endeavor, was saluted in 
Jingo salons, and lacked nothing of complete 
social restoration but re-admission to the club. 
Now a club is distinctively a body of gentle- 
men. It may be a military or naval or civil 
conservative 
but it is especially an assembly of gentlemen 


or or liberal or scientifie club, 
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of Cam- | 


became Baker Pasha, and fought | 








in its particular kind. The one person whi 
might be supposed to be odious to such a so 
cial fellowship would be precisely the re pro 
bate who was guilty of Baker's offense. 

It seems that for restoration to the elu) it 
was necessary that fifty members should pro 
pose him who were of opinion that the ean 
of his leaving the service did not affect his 
character as a gentleman. Fifty members of 
the Army and Navy Club were of this opini: 
and 359 members voted against 39 to sustain 
the view of the fifty, and to admit Baker to 
The vote 
reveals the standard of the Army and Nayy 
Club. 
man who is bafiled by the courage of a you 


the club as a spotless gentleman. 


An immense majority decides that a 


girl in the commission of an unspeakable crime 
her is a gentleman. Our American 
philosopher will surely admit that that part 
of Europe which is included in the Army and 
Navy Club is in no fear of being vulgarized by 
America, for the same reason that an addled 
lege can not be spoiled. 
If this be gentility, let us thank Heaven for 
vulgarity. 


against 


This is the society, however, into 
which American snobs pine to be admitted. 
Yet they know that in none of their own clubs 
at home would such a transaction be possible, 
and they themselves, however obsequiously 
they eat toads and hunt tufts, would not be 
guilty either of the offense or the condonation. 
The American snob imitates the absurdities of 
the English, but not his offenses. He may 
even toss his head lightly, and speak with af- 
fected nonchalance of Baker's dastardly crime, 
but so the bumptious boy sticks to the cigar 
that He pretends to think it 
manly, but the poor fellow’s whole system re- 
volts at it and repels it. The innocent Amer- 
ican snob who affects the English dress and 
speech and manner, and laboriously attempts 
to reproduce English sports and customs upon 
our unfavoring soil, stops there, having earned 
the amused smile of his sensible fellow-country- 
}man. Hemayaw! aw! and stutter, and wear 
short-waisted coats and tight trousers and 
| heavy shoes; he may wind the mellow horn 
as he eagerly follows the fleet anise-seed bag, 
and gallantly emulate the elder Weller in driy- 
ing a stage-coach, and the British “sports” in 
| dashing at polo; but he does not give his hand 
to the man who cheats at cards, nor vote to 
admit to his club an infinitely fouler offender. 

Nobody of course would hold the great body 
of Englishmen who bear “ without abuse the 
grand old name of gentleman” responsible for 
| the action of a single London club, or for the 
princely favor and ducal wining and dining of 
a baffled Lovelace. But itis a curious glimpse 
of the morality and character of Mayfair, and 
it will certainly suggest to our amiable Ameri- 
ean philosopher a revision of his theory. 


nauseates him. 


THE skeptical and destructive historical 
spirit which undoes the pretty stories of the 
| Roman wolf and Romulus and Remus, and 
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i" ‘1Hiam Tell, and Robin Hood, and which in| Nothing is droller, however, than the per- 


this country is peering closely into old legends, | Version and misapplication of some of these 


and actually denying the tradition of Hadley | remarks, and there is one comical perversion 
nd Gofte the Regicide, is not content with | to which we are especially addicted in this 
disproving alleged events, but discredits the | country. In a party caucus or convention, or 
famous remarks of great men in great emer- | assembly of consultation and comparison of 
vencies. Orators and writers have taken much | any kind, the object is to ascertain what the 
comfort in Wellington’s electrie appeal at Wa- | majority does or does not desire. But if the 
terloo: “Up, Guards, and at them!” But un- | situation be such that a small minority can 
luckily it turns out that he never said it. Mi- | prevent action, it often drums up its adherents, 
norities, too, in ertremis, have truculently quoted | appeals to the pride of opinion, and to mere 
Cambronne’s equally renowned saying upon | obstinacy, and then entrenching itself, like a 
the other side at Waterloo, “The Guard dies, | dog in a manger, it announces with Indicrous 
but never surrenders.” Unhappily, again, he misconception and grandiloquenee, “ The Guard 
never said it. It was not left to Dryasdust to | dies, but never surrenders.” Now as the ob- 
expose the story. Cambronne himself instant- | jeet is to ascertain the will of the majority, 
ly and vehemently denied it. But it was much | this position is directly hostile to the common 
too good not to have been said, and the proved | purpose. It is a declaration of the minority 
fiction was long accepted as a part of the truth | that it is not the common welfare, but its 
of the famous victory. Perhaps there are still | own way, which it is seeking, and this is sub- 
romantic readers who suppose that at Fonte- | stantially treason to the fundamental princi- 
noy the gallant Frenchmen invited the Eng- | ple of associated action. The phrase was origi- 
lish line to begin the firing. But if they could | nally applied to opponents who sought abso- 
pause a moment to reflect upon the position | lutely different ends, and were enemies to the 
of troops drawn up for actual battle, they | death. But it is adopted with comical misuse 
would perhaps perceive that the extreme eti- | by friends who have a common purpose, and 
quette of the drawing-room is hardly practi- | who differ only about methods or agents. There 
cable upon the battle-field. is an implied obligation of honor among them 

It is evident that many of these remarks are | to discover what the majority desires or does 
like those best after-dinner speeches which are | not desire, and whenever either of these points 
made by the orators to themselves as they go | is determined, the question, so far, is settled. 
home. They are what might, could, would, or | It is, indeed, not unfair in the minority of a 
should have been spoken. They are the wis- | party caucus or convention to insist that they 
dom after the event. The excellence of the | are not proved to be a minority—in other 
speeches in Thueydides is doubtless due to the | words, that if is not clear that they may not 
fact that the historian makes the orators say | swellintoamajority—until the majority unites 
just what under the circumstances they should | upon a single proposition or person. But the 
have said, and just what they doubtless would | moment that is done, and whether in the form 
have said, could they have had the historian’s | of a caneus or not, the friendly contest honor- 
advantage of looking back upon the oceasion | ably ends. 


instead of being part of it. That oratory isa| We are speaking, of course, of those who ac- 
fine art is shown by nothing more than that | knowledge the ordinary ethies of the caneus; 
the imagination is indispensable to its success. | and everybody willagree that when the friends 


A truly great oration, like every work of art, | of a cause which must be advanced by specific 
must be carefully considered and prepared. | methods and agents meet to determine what 
ut it is impossible to prepare it to the best | and who they shall be, there is no practicable 
effect unless the imagination pictures the scene | solution of a difference of opinion but the voice 
precisely as it will be. Every speaker,indeed, | of the majority. If, however, that majority 
can not have this forecast, but every historian | adopts measures and selects agents whose suc- 
can have the retrospect, and paint upon the | cess appears to any friend to be fatal to the 
silver scene the apples of gold which, at least, | cause itself, the implied conditions of the con- 
should have been there. It is to this instinet | sultation are nullified, and upon his refusal to 
of the artist in the historian or the reporter | acquiesce, he is honorably released from con- 
that we owe the apt words in great emergen- | formity. If this were not so, a majority, how- 
cies. The story is that Rougemont, an accom- | ever corrupt, could be held to bind the conduct 
plished writer in the Indépendant newspaper, | of honorable men. It is from the mouth of 
invented Cambronne’s heroic phrase for him; | such a man alone that the phrase, “ The Guard 
and the saying, “Rebellion to tyrants is obe- | dies, but never surrenders,” is permissible, and 
dience to God,” which is gravely stated in his- | for the reason that his opposition to the course 
tories to be an epitaph upon the cannon which | proposed by his friends is final and vital, like 
is John Bradshaw’s monument, was found | that of the French to the English at Waterloo. 
among Jefferson’s papers in his own writing, But for those who regard a caucus or con- 
and was probably Franklin’s. But whatever | sultation as a kind of infallible chureh, from 
their source, such sayings are familiar and im- | whose decrees it is an unpardonable sin to dif- 
mortal, becanse in crisp and clear phrase they | fer, it is equally an unpardonable sin not to 
express a principle or a heroic resolution. heed the will of the majority when it is clear- 
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Guard dies, but never surrenders,” when upon 
its own principles it is the paramount duty of 
the guard to surrender, is to provoke universal 
laughter, as if Bombastes Furioso should sol- 
Under such cir- 
cumstances the Guard represents no cause but 
Its conduct 

When it 


makes a 


emnly assume to be Achilles. 


itself, and is merely a conspiracy. 
is then neither manly 
declares that it 

grievous mistake, for if 


nor heroic. 


never surrenders it 
has already surren- 
dered every claim to the respect of honorable 
men. 

If we intend, therefore, to apply to our own 
conduct famous historical phrases, it is of no 
importance that they may never have been ut 
But itis 
of the last importance that they should not 
make us ridic ulous 


tered, if they are admirable and apt. 


To that end we must en- 
deavor to comprehend them. For, as Linkum 
Fidelius saith, “it is very hard to convey to 
are not 


Fo. in so doing we 


t ] se] 
others ideas which we ourseives pos- 


sessed of. are very apt to 
communicate notions which it is very difficult 


to eradicate them.” 


“DECAYED gentility” has 


l-reader, 


creat interest for 
the nove and the man and woman who 
“have seen better days” are familiar figures in 
actual life. Hampton Court is regarded by 
some travellers with pensive regard as a kind 
of almshouse for this class of the indigent, and 
institutions nearer home described with a 
deferential courtesy and avoidance as homes for 


are 
decayed gentlewomen. It can not be pleasant 
to the persons themselves to be so described, 
but the founders of such places have perhaps 
a comfortable sense of retlected honor, as if 
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ly grieved if he could know that his kinswon, 








ly expressed. To proclaim proudly that “The | ous. As your landlady shows you the conye; 


ience of the room, she lets fall that her fat} i 
the Bishop, or her uncle the Senator, or }; 


lamented cousin the millionaire would be dee), 
was actually letting lodgings. 
“Then,madame, you have seen better day 
“ Ah, sir—” 


But how is it personally creditable to ¢ 
good woman that her uncle was honorable ; 


her cousin rich? She recalls the circumstances 

of others at the expense of her own charact 

The lodger wishes to hire rooms upon their 
merits, 

to take them. 


own He resents the bribery of pit 
If they are a little stutiy, they 
certainly seem no airier because his landlady 
once sat upon a crimson sofa and read novels 
all day long. If some philanthropist builds a 
retreat to which she can retire gratis, and pass 
her declining years in regretful recollecti 
of the crimson sofa, so let it 


Such a re- 
treat may be dedicated to sentimental rep 
ing. But a woman of spirit and charact 


be. 


never becomes a decayed gentlewoman, how- 


| ever destitute she may be. 


his cheerfulness. 


| the bone the sweeter the meat. 


the impulse to provide a retreat of the kind | 


were of itself a sign of what Lamb calls “ very 


gentility.” Despite the plaintive little plea 


|} son is by no means extinct. 


which the description itself urges for this de- | 
cayed class of our fellow-beings, the people | 


who “have seen better days” are not gener- 


ally an engaging multitude. 


A person whose 
chief distinction is that he was once more pros- 
perous than he is now seems to renounce any 


present claim upon consideration, and to offer 


It is an 
appeal to pity, but pity of old has a disagree- 
able relative. 


his inability as a ground of regard. 


The pathos of the appeal lies, first, in the 
sense of contrast, and then in the spiritual 
rather than the material poverty which it dis- 
closes. The lady who lets lodgings, and whose 
air and the allusions of whose conversation 
constantly suggest that she has seen better 
days, is a person who is mastered by circum- 
stances, and therefore does not compel respect. 
But a woman who is the perfectly self-respect- 
ing lady fulfills simply the duty of the moment 
with no conscious appeal for sympathy ; and if 
by chance you discover that she has been more 
prosperous, the fact that she has not the con- 
ceit of it strengthens your regard. For it 
no personal credit to have been more prosper- 


is 


This refusal to succumb to circumstances 
and to make the best of it, which is all that 
can be asked, is charmingly sketched in Lamb's 
Captain Jackson. The Captain’s frugal tab] 
had the air of a feast, such was the magic of 
His plain cheese was served 
like Stilton or Roquefort, and slipping a shred of 
it upon his guest’s plate, he contented himselt 
with the rind, gayly declaring that the neare: 
Poverty was 
no pleasanter to him than to the rest of us. 
But had he gone to the almshouse he would 
not have complained, and in no word or sigh 
of his would you have discovered that he had 
seen better days. The family of Captain Jack- 
The other day 
the Easy Chair met one of them in Broadway 

an elderly gentleman in a well-brushed, 
exceedingly threadbare suit, moving briskly 
along the pavement. 
and courteous, 


Ilis greeting was alert 
There was a little chat of the 
day’s news, a gay jest or two, and then good 
morning. Half a century ago this was a young 
man about town, the heir of a fortune, a youth 
of “family,” who dressed and drove and dined 
and danced like the golden youth of to-day. 
When the tirst Italian opera troupe came, he 
was nightly behind the scenes. In the circle 
of Knickerbocker wits he was one. He wrote 


verses, and had a kind of literary name. His 
portrait was published in a weekly paper. He 
sat at the good tables. For- 


His name was 

tunio. : 
Everything is gone but the cheerful spirit. 
Nobody knows exactly how he lives, but only 
that it is in extreme poverty. But he pre- 
serves the tone of prosperity. He writes notes 
in a beautiful and graceful hand upon very 
cheap paper. “You remember our conversa- 
tion the other morning about Anstey’s Bath 
Guide; and if you will look in your Fraser for 
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this month, you will find that I was right.” 


I 


Here is the assumption that every gentleman | 


takes Fraser, and that your correspondent may 
have dipped into his before you have looked 
at yours. 
reading-room, perhaps, or on Brentano’s coun- 
ter. One day we had spoken of a famous au- 
thor. A little while afterward came a comely 
package containing an old and choice work of 
his, and a note: “ Dear Easy Chair,—I thought 
it might be a pleasure to you to own this rath- 
er uncommon copy of an author whom you 


Doubtless he had seen it—at some | 


| and Theo. R. Davis, | never met ¢ 


evidently admire, and which it is a pleasure | 


What a fine air of 
elegant leisure in a library! But the “shelves” 


to my shelves to spare.” 


were a few remnant books, probably worthless | 


to sell, but affording the friendly soul true 
satisfaction in giving. Fortunio is not a de- 
cayed gentleman. His gentility, in the best 
sense, is in full vigor. Everything but that, 
indeed, is decayed. But there is no unmanly 


moping about better days, although in few | 


men’s lives could there be a sharper contrast 
between the past and the present. 


This cheerful steadiness is largely due to | 


temperament, but it is not therefore beyond 
those who have not the same temperament. 
Character can emulate it. 


“Tt’s bad enough | 


to be poor,” said one of the Captain Jackson | 


‘amily, “but it’s a great deal worse to be sulky 


too.” It is very easy, indeed, for prosperity to | 


preach resignation to adversity, and to urge it 
to bear up bravely. 
although it be easy to preach. Pure Lacrima 
Christi is as precious when poured from a glass 
of Murano as from a pewter mug. 


THE Museum of Fine Arts in Boston pro- 
poses to open an exhibition of American wood- 
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in the initial volumes introduced me to Lever, and in later 
years I made the acquaintance of Dickens and Thackeray 
in its pages, and though the complete works of these 
three writers stand together in my library, I am fond of 
getting down an old volume of Harper, and go from 
number to number while re-reading one of their always 
fresh stories, ; 
“With the exception of Tom Nast and A. R. Wand 
of the artists who 
all these years contributed to beautify the 
Magazine, yet I have always felt as though each was a 





have dt 





personal friend. There was Dallas, whose pencil seemed 
so black, and McLenon, who worked out his pictures with 
soft lines, and Richards, who seemed to be in a hurry, 
and scratched in a picture 








ind Dopler, so magnificent in 
delineating the scenes in Napoleon’s wonderful career. 
Then I have watched the progress made by Abbey, until 
now he stands unrivalled in his peenliar sphere, and the 
gradual softening and beanty in Reinhart’s figure-draw- 
ing, the quaint touches shown by Pyle, and the delicious 
handling of woodland light and shade by Gibson. There- 
fore I, with the thousands and thousands of Harper read- 
ers, have enjoyed the artistic delight afforded by these 
gentlemen, and also Shepard, and Fredericks, and Wand, 
and Cole, and Champney, and Beard, and Sol Eytinge, 
and Rogers, and ever so many others. 

**Now all this preamble leads up to a grumble, and I 
suppose you will throw this into your waste-basket, and 
read no more, for, being an editor myself, 1 know how 
easy such a proceeding is, whether one be an Easy or an 
Uneasy Chair. My complaint is that in the August num- 
ber you have so printed a picture of Mr. Wand's (whom I 
have often watched sketch on the battle-field) that it seems 
acut such as one used to see in the old books, before the 








secrets of overlays and hard rubber blankets were known. 
Of course you know I mean the picture of the canal locks 
at Lockport; and when I turn back to the beginning of 


| the article, and see how beautifully the other pictures are 


But it is a true gospel, | 


engravings on the 4th of October, to continue | 


for five weeks, to which all wood-engravers in 
the United States are invited to contribute. 
This will be a most timely as well as interest- 
ing exhibition, for the amazing progress of this 
beautiful art in this country is very imperfect- 
ly known. It is,indeed, becoming the distinet- 
ive American art, a fact which the countrymen 
of Bewick are compelled to recognize, and it is 
one in which Harper’s Monthly has a just pride, 


brought out, I wonder what the pressman could have 
been thinking about. Seriously, you dear old fellow of 
an Easy Chair, the illustrations in Harper are so beauti- 
fully designed, and artistically engraved and printed, it is 
to be presumed that the pressman, in a n 





vicious mood, 
intended to show us how bad even a handsomely drawn 
and well-cut picture could look unless he took the pains 
to bring out all the lights and shadows as intended by the 
artist and engraver; and so I hereby pay him his meed of 
praise as rightly due, and hope hereafter that everybody 
will recognize the fact that no matter how cunningly the 
pencil is wielded, or how intelligently the graver is han- 
dled, all goes for naught unless the pressman is himself 
an artist and a lover of the beautiful. 

“T have had my grumble, dear old Easy Chair, and will 
consequently subside; but you ought to give us the name 





of the man whose subtle genius has done so much for 


| American art in the pages of dear old Harper.” 


as having led the way in its remarkable de- | 


velopment in this country. Indeed, the most 


in the pages of this Magazine for the last thir- 
ty years. They contain abundant specimens 


Our correspondent shows his mastery of his 
profession. As an editor, he knows both how 


| grumbling should not be done, and how fault 
complete illustrated history of that art is found | 


of its progress, from what was best in the year | 


1850 to what is best in the year 1881, and the 
ample series is most encouraging to the devot- 
ed artist. 

It is more agreeable to our modesty, how- 
ever, to let another speak the praises of ar- 
per’s Monthly, and a most timely letter comes 
to our relief, and affords us an opportunity of 
explanation: 

“Dear orp Easy Cuatr,—For thirty years, as man and 
boy, I have been a constant reader of the now old yet 
ever new Magazine. The fascinating ‘Soldier of Fortune’ 





should be found with editors. Those who wish 
to grumble with effect, and to avoid the waste- 
basket, will carefully ponder this skillful let- 
ter, and imitate it in their grumbling if they 
ean. The explanation of the fact observed by 
our correspondent is simple. 

It was desirable, as an editor will under- 
stand, that Mr. F. G. Mather’s interesting and 
valuable paper upon “ Water Routes from the 
Great Northwest” should appear in the Angust 
number, because that would be issued at the 
time of opening the new Welland Canal. The 
illustrated forms were all on the press except 


| one, and of that one only two pages were avail- 


able for Mr. Mather’s paper. Mr. Waud’s draw- 


ee 
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g, therefore, was very reluctantly but neces- 
ly printed in the next form, which was 
1, and printed, of course, without overlay. 





only alternative was to postpone the arti- 
, and the lesser evil was chosen. 


Ph 


e letter of our correspondent shows with 


Citar’ s 


4 was at once just and decorous in Mr. Mor- 
ley to aceord an honorable place in his se- 
ries of * English Men of Letters” to Walter Sav 
age Landor,!' foralthough Landor’s writings are, 
and for the most part will doubtless ever ré 

”’ there 
no Englishman who trom his youth upward 


main, “caviare to the general, has been 
was more emphatically or exclusively than he 
an of | 
of the 


keener and more exalted pleasure to the choice 


am etters in the truest and fullest sense 


term; none whose writings have givena 


and cultivated few who fill the highest places 


in our literature none who have exerted a 


influence 
Mr. Sidney 
to whom the task was intrusted of por- 


more contagious or a more INSpITring 
on other renowned men of letters. 
Colvin 


traying the character and analyzing and esti- 


mating the productions of Landor, and who 
has executed his task with delicacy and dis 
cernment—justly observes that “alike by his 


character and powers,” Landor is * among the 


most striking figures in the history of English 


literature.” “ Personally,’ Mr. Colvin con- 
tinues, “he exercised the spell of his genius 
upon every one who came near him. His gifts, 


attainments, impetuosities, his originality, his 
force, his charm, were all of the same conspicu- 
ous and imposing kind. Not to know what is 
to be known of so remarkable aman is evident 
Not with the 


works of so noble a writer is to be much more 


ly to be a loser. to be familiar 


ofa loser still.” Landor gives a just and mon- 
umental description of himself when he says, 
‘I claim no place in the world of letters; I 
am alone, and will be al 


atone live, 


In fact, the place occupied by 


as long as I 
and after.” 
Landor among English men of letters is a place 


He in 


many forms, and was strong both in imagina- 


apart. wrote on many subjects and 


tion and criticism. He was equally master of 
Latin and English, and equally home 
prose 


at 1 


and verse; and if inferior to many in the 
latter, he had no superior and scarcely a peer 
in the former. He can not properly be asso- 
ciated with any given school, or indeed with 
any given epoch, of our literature, but stands 
alone by the character of his mind and the 
tenor and circumstances of his life. He wrote 
in conformity with no standards, pursued no 
ideals but his own, and was instinet with ori- 
ginality. He challenged the general verdict 
over an extensive field of lofty thought and im- 


1 Landor By Stponsy Corvin, M.A. ‘ English Men 
of Letters, 12mo, pp. 224. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 
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what intelligent eyes our engravings are st 


ied, and it is another incentive to the incessant 
diligence and unsparing care which are @ 


voted to the art in these pages—the art of 
which the triumphs will be displayed in thi 


Boston exhibition. 


Viterary Werord. 


agination, and in the strength, dignity, auster 
sweetness, and harmony of his prose style | 
had no living rival. His writings are excey 
tional for the extraordinary richness and co 
piousness of their diction, and for the origina] 
ity of their reflections, their meditative depth 
and insight, their massive individuality, their 
delicacy surpassing that of the tenderest poets 
their solid ingenuity, learning, and wisdom, and 
the noble and elevating thoughts that are la 
ishly scattered through them. These being his 
intellectual traits, it is not to be wondered at 
that while the multitude has not known Lay 
dor, he has been for three generations mould 
ing, inspiring, and charming those who havi 
taught and charmed the multitude. If M: 
Colvin’s just and brilliant monograph on Lan 
dor should induce a more universal familiarity 
with his writings, not only will the field of in- 
tellectual delight be widened, but our litera- 
ture itself will be ennobled and invigorated. 
AFTER two years of hope deferred, that more 
than once seemed on the verge of total extine- 
tion, Major Serpa Pinto, an ofticer of the Portu- 
guese army, Who was acting as military com- 
mandant in the Algarve, left Lisbon for Loan- 
do on the Sth of July, 1877, in command of an 
expedition to penetrate the interior of South- 
ern Africa, The distinct object of the expedi 
tion was to survey the hydrographic relations 
between the Congo and Zambesi basins, and 
the countries comprised between the Portu- 
guese colonies on both coasts of South Central 
Africa; and in particular to survey the river 
Cuango in connection with the Zaire, to study 
the countries in which the Cuango, the Cunene, 
and the Cobango take their rise, as far as the 
upper Zambesi, and, if possible, to make a care- 
ful survey of the course of the Cunene.  Asso- 
ciated with Major Pinto were two naval offi- 
cers, who, however, fell out of the expedition 
at an early and critical stage, and threw the 
conduct of it entirely upon the chief and his 
diminished Pinto and his party 
reached Loando, which had been fixed upon as 
the point of departure, on August 6, 1877, and 
at once encountered vexations delays, princi- 
pally caused by the inability to secure carriers 
in sufficient numbers, and by the interposition 
of discouraging obstacles that beset him from 
the outset, and which seemed inexplicable at 
the time, but which persistently pursued him 
throughout his travels, and were finally traced 
| to the malevolence of slave-dealers. At Ka- 


resources, 
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benda, Pinto met our American traveller Stan- | 
ley, who had just returned from his latest Af- 
rican explorations, and the information he | 
imparted decided Pinto to abandon the survey | 
of the Zaire, and, completely altering his plans, | 
to enter Africa by the Cunene, follow it to its 
source, and then proceed in a southeasterly di- 
rection as far as the Zambesi, and so on his 
way through the interior to the Indian Ocean, 
After innumerable delays he finally cut loose 
from the Atlantie coast on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, 1877, his starting-point being the valley 
of Dombe Grande, or Caporolo River. The 
route across the continent pursued by him, of 
which the record is now published in a work 
entitled How I Crossed Africa,? naturally talls 
into three divisions: first, from the coast to 
the Bihé country ; second, from the Bihé across 
the great affluents of the Zambesi (which he 
claims to have been the first to detinitely as- | 
certain to be such) to the upper Zambesi, and 
down the course of that mighty stream (which 
rises less than 500 miles from the Atlantic, and 
traverses Africa 1500 miles to empty into the | 
Indian Ocean) to the falls of Mozi-oa-tunia | 
(Victoria Falls), where he parted with it, and 
pushed on, through the vast deserts of South 
Central Africa lying between the falls and 
the Transvaal, to Shoshong; and third, from 


Shoshong, through the Transvaal and Natal, | 


to Durban, on the Indian Ocean. The first 
and last of these stages, though resulting in 
some important contributions to geographie- 
al, ethnographieal, meteorological, and com- 
mercial knowledge, and far from being devoid 


of stirring personal incident, are the least | 
interesting, the former lying on the track | 


traversed back and forth by Portuguese and 
other traders, who have made the country 
from Benguela to the Bihé,and the people 
who inhabit it, comparatively well known, 
and the latter passing through countries that 
have long since been brought under the influ- 
ence of European civilization. To neither of 
these two stages does Major Pinto bear the 
relation of an original discoverer, and the 
most that can be claimed for him is that his 
accounts of the people, the products, the capa- 
bilities, the topography, and meteorology of 
the country between the Atlantic and the 
Bihé are fuller and more precise than those of 
any former travellers. The real interest and 
value of his volumes reside in his descriptions 
of his explorations in that vast territory lying 
between the Bihé and the upper division of 
the Zambesi, which formed a part of his sec- 
ond stage. Here his perils, adventures, pri- 
vations, and journeyings were rewarded by 
substantial results quite new to geography, 
establishing the fact that the whole fluvial 


2 How I Crossed Africa. From the Atlantic to the In- | 


dian Ocean, through Unknown Countries; Discovery of 
the Great Zambesi Affluents, etc. By Major Serva Pin- 
To. Translated from the Author's Manuscript by ALFrep 
Etwrs. In Two Volumes, containing Maps, Fac-Similes, 
and Illustrations, 8vo, pp. 377 and 388. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott and Co. 
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system of tropical South Africa has its source 
in West Africa, that all the rivers which run 
westward to the Atlantic take their rise in the 
Bihé in the l8th meridian east of Greenwich, 
and that at no great distance are to be found 


the spring-heads of numerous rivers which flow 


to the eastward, swell the volume of the Zam- 
besi, and empty into the Indian Ocean. To be 
more specific: Within the zone comprised be- 
tween parallels 11° and 13°, at about 12° 30/ 


| south latitude, the two gigantic rivers of South 
| Africa, the Zaire and the Zambesi, together 


with their principal aftuents, spring to life. 
Between the equator and the 20th parallel these 
two rivers form two perfectly defined water 
systems, having one common starting-point in 


| the 12th parallel, and thus between the 18th 


and 35th meridians east of Greenwich, and par- 
allels 8 and 15° south, all the water which 
runs to the north empties into the Atlantic, at 
6° 8’, under the name of the Zaire, and all the 
water which tlows to the south empties into 


| the Indian Ocean, at 18° 50’, under the name of 


the Zambesi. Major Pinto’s principal study 
was to trace the sources of the latter river and 
the fluvial system formed by its chief atiuents 
and tributaries. In his march he followed a 
| line from the sources of this great river and 
| its afluents until he had the upper parts of 
all the various streams properly indicated and 
determined. Aud he was thus enabled to sub- 
stitute for the hypothetical and valueless tra- 
cings of previous travellers and geographers a 
firm and safe outline of previously unknown 
| regions. In addition to these important re- 
sults, he gives full and precise accounts of the 
geology and soil of the countries traversed, 
their flora and fauna, the races that inhabit 
them, and their state of savagery or semi-civ- 
ilization. His observations are very minute 
as to the language, manners, dress, manufac- 
tures, social institutions and religious beliefs 
of these peoples, and as to such of their mental 
and physical characteristics generally as ren- 
der them susceptible or impervious to the in- 
fluence of European methods of thought and 
ideas concerning religion, commerce, and so- 
cial order. It is his conviction that the in- 
habitants of the vast territory lying between 
the Cuanza (154° east longitude, 12° south lat- 
itude) and the Zambesi (18° east longitude, 
15° south latitude) are in a condition to re- 
ceive with greater facility than any other of 
the South African peoples the civilizing im- 
pulse from Europe; and further, that this im- 
pulse can be given more easily and advanta- 
geously through the avenue of the Portuguese 
dependencies on the Atlantic coast than from 
the British possessions at Natal or the Cape, 
| since the latter are shut off from communica- 
| tion with the people of Central Africa by the 
insurmountable obstacles interposed by the 
| great deserts and the tsee-tsee fly. These im- 
pediments bar the way from the Transvaal 
and tropical Africa, while there are no natural 
barriers between the latter and the Atlantic 
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by way of the Portuguese possessions. This 
route also possesses the advantage of being 
richly provided with a vast fluvial system, 
which renders interior communication and 
traflic easy for more than 1500 miles. Major 
Pinto has some interesting reflections, worthy 
of thoughtful consideration, on the methods of 
the missionaries for the evangelization of Cen- | 
tral Africa,in which, while giving them credit 
for ha x accomplished much good, he mod- 


estly but firmly antagonizes the plans that 
have been and are now pursued, As a whole, 
his work, despite many attractive features, is 
disappointing. He gives too much prominence 
to trifling and unimportant details, indulges 
too frequently and at too great length in rem- 
iniscences of his personal ailments, hardships, 
perplexities, and states of mind, and too per- 


sistently “ pads” his diary with matter that is 


not only superfluous but dull. 


Ir the future of our country keep pace 
with the past, there will be built in the United 
States during the ensuing year from 140,000 to 
150,000 new houses of all kinds, from the hum- 
ble hut to the palatial mansion, and as many 
more will be built in each succeeding year. In 
ten vears these houses, yet to be built, will be 
the homes of over seven millions of our people. 
Here is a fact worthy of the attention of the 
friends of culture, as well as of the philan- 
thropist and the political economist. If the 
former ca Way to penetrate and 
enlighten the dense ignorance and the yet 


1 devise a 


denser conformity of our people to the slavery 
of use and wont, and prevent the builders of 
these houses in posse from perpetuating the 
and criminal mistakes 
which have converted so many of our Amer- 
ican habitations into generators of disease 
and dumb apostles of ugliness, they will de- 
serve at least secular canonization. It is a 
subject for congratulation that some individ- 
uals of 


ridiculous blunders 


their number are addressing them- 
selves in a practical way to the task of edu- 
eating and enlightening our countrymen on 
this subject. Among others, Mr. A. l’. Oakey, 
in a sensible little volume entitled Building a 
Home,’ shows, in a very satisfactory manner, 
that beauty and healthfulness are not neces- 
sarily synonymous with ostentation and ex- 
pense in house-building; and he furnishes a 
number of carefully thought out 
inexpensive buildings, in 


which he proves 


that beauty and all the requisites to comfort, | 


healthfulness, and elegance are as attainable 
in a cottage as in a palace. There is hardly a 
consideration connected with the construction 
or arrangement of a house that he has not 


plans for | 


outlay, that shall be replete with comfy 
and conveniences, and invested with an at- 
mosphere of beauty.—Closely associated with, 
and naturally supplementary to, the subject 
of building a house for a family home, is that 
of furnishing its interior, and of embellishing 
and utilizing its exterior surroundings. Ty 
companion volumes to the one just noti: 
for which we are indebted to Ella Rodn 
Church, solve both these problems, In one 
of these she shows persons of moderate mea 

How to Furnish a Home,* and makes it manifest 


rts 


that it does not require a great outlay of mon- 
ey to render even an ordinary home pretty 
and attractive, and indicates how any hous 
may be made cheerful, home-like, and at tli 
same time tasteful, without 
ture. 


lavish expendi 
Every portion of the house—the halls 
and staircases, the parlor, the dining-room, the 


| library, the kitchen, the bedrooms, and the 


servants’ quarters—is minutely considered, 
and the arrangement, furnishing, and decora- 
tion, with the things that are convenient or 
indispensable for each, are dwelt upon with 
brevity and judgment. Many of the hints 
and suggestions are eminently practical and 
useful, and all of them are characterized by 
that quietness and delicacy of taste and that 
regard for the fitness of things which consti- 
tute genuine refinement. The author’s sug 
gestions as to doors, windows, hangings, ea 
peting, embroideries, and the finishing touches 
generally of the apartments of a home, and 
their floral adornments, are susceptible of uni- 
versal application. In her other volume, The 
Home Garden,’ the same author directs her at- 
tention to gardens and gardening, with special 
reference to the laying out of small suburban 
and city gardens, the arrangement of paths, 
the improvising of miniature greenhouses, the 
preparation of the ground, and the selection, 
cultivation, and tasteful disposal of flowers, 
shrubs, bulbs, ferns, rockeries, and ornamental 
plants. Brief practical directions are also 
given for the cultivation of choice fruits and 
vegetables in the small plot of ground, say 
fifty by seventy-five feet, that is usually at- 
tached to a modest city or suburban home. 


Mr. Benson J. LossineG has signalized the 
years of his ripe and hale old age by the prep- 
aration of a Popular Cyclopedia of United States 
History,’ which is an epitome of the careful 
and industrious researches in American history 
to which his life has been devoted with an ex- 
clusiveness unequalled by any other writer, and 
a fitting consummation of his useful literary 


| labors. The work is an alphabetical encyclo- 


touched upon with consummate good sense, | 


and with sufficient fullness to enable those 
who have had no practical experience to build 
a good honest house, at the smallest possible 


3 Building a Home. By A. F. Oaxry. 


12mo, pp. 115. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co. 


} Vol. L, pp. 794. 


4 How to Furnish a Home. By Evia Ropman Cuvurcu. 
12mo, pp. 128. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 

5 The Home Garden. By Evia Ropman Cuuron. 
pp. 121. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 

6 Harper’s Popular Cyclopedia of United States History. 
From the Aboriginal Period to 1876. Containing Brief 
Sketches of Important Events and Conspicuous Actors. 
By Brnson J. Losstne, LL.D. Illustrated by over One 
Thousand Engravings. In Two Volumes, Royal 8vo. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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. record, in two volumes—of which the | 
+ volume, with titles extending from “ Ab- | 
padie” to * Lineoln’s Medal,” is now published 

{the most important events in the history of | 
thiscountry from the aboriginal period to 1876, 
with the dates of their occurrence, their local | 
nd general significance, and their connection | 
with otherevents; and it also comprises a large | 
number of biographical sketches of persons 
who have been conspicuous in church and | 
state, in polities and society, in war and peace, 
tovether with a mass of valuable geographical, | 
historical, statistical, antiquarian, and gener- 
ally useful knowledge. Prepared with con- | 
scientious eare, the Cyclopedia may be safely | 
relied upon as a full, accurate, and intelligent 
hook of reference relative to all the facts of 
our national history. 


In our Literary Record for October last an 
account was given of the formation of the | 
Archeological Institute of America, in which | 
we described its organization, its methods of | 
procedure, and the results of some of tho in- 
vestigations it had instituted, and gave an in- | 
timation of some of its projected plans for re- | 
searches in the near future. It was stated 
that, among these, a scientifie study of the In- 
dians of Colorado and New Mexico, with spe- 
cial reference to the village life of the Indians 
in that region, had been determined upon ; 
and, as a first step in this direction, the Insti- 
tute dispatched Mr. A. F. Bandelier to New 
Mexico, and the results of his investigations are 
now published in a memoir,’ which comprises 
a historical introduction to studies among the | 
sedentary Indians of New Mexico, and a report 





gion on the continent where the highest type 
of culture attained by its aboriginal inhabit- 
ants, in the form of the village community, 
domiciled in stone or adobe buildings, has been 
preserved. We have not space for a descrip- 
tion of these venerable ruins, their uses, di- 


| mensions, and builders, but refer the reader to 


Mr. Bandelier’s minute account of the one, and 
his judicious inferences and conclusions as to 
the other. His memoir is rich in material that 
must prove highly attractive to archwological 
and ethnographical scholars. 

SHINING through much rank undergrowth 
of fustian and stubble of verbosity, there 


| are gleams of true poesy in Mr. Oscar Wilde’s 


Poems,’ trequent and brilliant enough to afford 
some intimations of the better work he might 
accomplish if he would liberate himself from 
the shackles he has imposed upon himself by 
his persistent imitation of imperfect models, 
and his no less persistent pursuit of carnal 
and often unclean ideals. With a singular 
perversity, Mr. Wilde not only imitates imper- 
fect models, but copies and exaggerates their 
defects. As “fleshly” and as vain and self- 
conceited as they, he is coarser in his moods 
than either, nor does he veil his coarseness 
with the subtle ideality which is their re- 
deeming grace, and his self-conceit often takes 
a querulous and lugubrious form which is in 
strong contrast with their arrogant but always 
robust and manly self-sufficiency. His style, 
also, like theirs, is often tumid and redundant, 
but his inflation is even emptier and his super- 
fluity more profuse than theirs. Barring these 
serious defects, it is pleasant to be able to say 


on the ruins of a pueblo that Mr. Bandelier | that few of our contemporaneous minor poets 
visited and carefully explored during August | describe as felicitously as he the haunts and 
and September, 1880. The historical introdue- | ways and songs of birds, and the characteris- 


tion is an epitome of the aboriginal myths and 
legends, and of the sixteenth-century Mexican 
and Spanish literature, relating to the original 
home of the Mexicans and their kindred, their 
nigrations and traditions; and it also com- 
prises a summary of the results of the expedi- 
tions and investigations of Spanish travellers 
at an early period after the conquest, and of 
others in more recent times, throwing light on 
the sedentary Indians of New Mexico, their 
pueblos, modes of life, customs, costumes, im- 
plements, religion, language, ethnography, and 
state of civilization, and also a description of 
the topography of the country they inhabited. 
This introduction is an appropriate and help- 
ful preparative for the special investigations 
made by Mr. Bandelier among the ruins in the 
valley of the Rio Pecos, and fully vindicates 
his claim that New Mexico offers superior ad- 
vantages for archeological and ethnographic- 
al study, for the reason that it is the only re- 


7 Papers of the Archeological Institute of America. 
American Series. I. 1. Historical Introduction to Stud- 
ies among the Sedentary Indians of New Mexico. 2. 
Report on the Ruins of the Pueblo of Pecos. By A. F. 
BanpE.irr. 8vo, pp. 135. Boston: A. Williams and Co. 


| tic beauties and relations of flowers, or trace 
as subtly the influence both exert on man, and 
the part they bear in the sweet harmonies of 
nature. The sense of the beautiful is very 
strong in Mr. Wilde, and constantly asserts 
itself, often revealing its presence most un- 
expectedly, in the midst of his most turgid ut- 
terances, in the form of rich descriptions and 
delicate portraitures, and of similes that are 
laden with poetic meanings. There are fre- 
quent passages of this kind in “The Burden 
of Itys” and “ The Garden of Eros,” which are 
resonant with melody, and sufiice to vindicate 
their author’s claim to an honorable place 
among poets. 

SEVERAL years ago, after a three years’ jour- 
ney round the world, including visits to Farther 
India and Cochin China in the years 1871-72, 
Mr. Frank Vincent, Jun., gave the results of his 
observations in a personal narrative of travel 
and adventure through Burmah, Siam, Cambo- 
dia, and Cochin China, which was published by 





8 Poems. By Osoan Wiu.pr, 16mo, pp. 230. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, 











HARPER'S NEW M¢ 


the Messrs. Harper under the attractive 
of The Land of the White Elephant.’ 


introduced the 


title 
The work 


ler to regions and peoples 


1c 


lyin y outside the track of ordinary travellers, 
which were then comparatively unknown, and 
while carefully describing the topography and 


resources of the one,and the manners, customs, 
and most striking characteristics of the other, 
the unusual and in some 
the 


revolutions 


and while also noting 


instances extraordinary 


ial 


innovations, and 


encouraging and 


sor Teh gZ1ous 


that had been developed among them, gave 
copLlous and graphic accounts of the author's 
explorations among the ancient architectural 
and other remains of these strange lands, and 
of his researches on subjects bearing upon eth- 


, archeology, and commerce, 


has 


tion ¢ 


nology, ph 
Mr. Vineent 
larged ed f hi 
has added to 
suppiement of carefully prepare d ori 
tel 


Stati 


how pre pare d a new and en 


volume 


S , and 


Interesting 
ereatly its value by a generous 
ginal mat- 
= hi ch comple ments the cle S¢ riptions and 
stics of the first 
of the latest inve 
] of the 


knowledge 
India to the present day. 


edition with the results 
tigations, bringing down our 
interesting lands of Farther 
As we 
significant fact that will impart 


Interest 


this notice, 
increased 


rests 


a 
to Mr. Vincent’s volume ar- 
The latest advices from 
Siam state that a telegraph line is now being 


our attention. 


laid through Siam to Cambodia, to be there 
connected with the line to Saigon. Bangkok, 


l communication 


with the outside world before the first of Feb- 
ruary next. 


we are informed, will be in fal 
Besides, arrangements have been 
completed for immediately pushing forward a 
from Bangkok Rangoon, and for ex- 
tending the wires through Southern Burmah to 
the thre The 


result of these ente rprises must be to open new 


he LO 


boundary line in Cowdeng Hills. 


in the hitherto | 


fields for travel and commerce 


secluded regions so elaborately deseribed in 
Mr. Vincent’s new and timely edition of his 
book. | 


uk Messrs. Harper have just published a | 
luxurious of the Rerised New 
Testament,'® whieh, like their cheaper popular 
edit Lin the Record for August, 
an exact reproduction of the 


octavo ed tion 


ions, notices IS 


‘nelish edition, 


save that the list of * Readings and Renderings 
preferred by the American Committee,” instead 
of being printed in the end of the 
volume,is separated into two parts, those refer- 


oft 
al 


a body 


‘ ‘ a : | 
ring to“ General Passages” being given in the | 
page, immediately preceding the text, and the | 
‘Special Readings and Renderings” being giv- | 











lof the Wh phant. Sigt 
ern Asia. lof Trave vi , 
h, Siam, Cam} and Cochin China. Profuse- | 
ted with Maps, 1 ‘ gs. By | 
xt, Jun. N and Enlarged Edition, 8vo, | 
pp. 375. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

10 The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Translated out of the Greck, Seing the Version 
set forth a.p. 1611, Compared with the most Ancient Au- 
thorities and Revised a.p, 1881. S8vo, pp. 652. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 


are penbing | 


ters are thrown upon the charity of their rela- 
| tives, one of whom is a brother and the other 
| a sister of their dead mother. 





INTHLY MAGAZINE. 


en in their appropriate places in foot-: 
The generous margin, large page, fair 





White 
paper, and large clear type of this fine edit 
render it the most desirable one we have see; 
for constant use or permanent preservation, 
AMONG the half-dozen novels of the mo 
that toy 
cial mention in the Record are three by we 
known and favorite authors Ayala’s Angel. 
ly Anthony ‘I rollope, Sydney,'? by Miss Geo U 
ana M. Craik,and The Neptune Vase,4 by 
Virginia W. Johnson. By a noteworthy 
cidence, in each of these romances all the ef 


fects of light 


are worthy of being singled out 


M 


and shade, and all the wealth of 
color of which the author was master, are co 

centrated upon a single central female tigur 
| It is true that in each there are other figures 
which are far from being limp and characte 
less actors in the drama that is enacted, but 
none the less are they mere accessories, wlio 
serve as foils to heighten the impressions made 
by the leading actor, and bring out her in 

| viduality in bolder relief. In Mr. Trollope’s 
novel—whose restful amplitude forbids its ly 

ing dispatched at one sitting, and invites thi 
reader to “cut and come again” with an un- 
diminished relish—the heroine is a bright and 
beautiful maiden, so largely endowed with na- 
tive gifts as to be able to master spontaneously 
and without effort arts and accomplishments 
that cost ordinary mortals prolonged toil and 
application, and to invest them with the charm 
of her own sparkling grace and beauty. Shi 
and her sister, who is a sedate, resolute, quiet, 
and selt-forgetful maiden only less beautiful 
than herself, are the orphaned and penniless 
daughters of a popular artist, of whose happy 
domestic and wedded life, with its elegance, 
hospitality, profusion, and Bohemian accom- 
paniments, we are vouehsafed some delightful 
brief glimpses. On the father’s death the sis- 





The unele is a 
gentleman of straitened means, and 
the aunt is the wife of a millionaire London 
merchant, who agree each to take 
sisters, With the proviso that the aunt 
have the Naturally she selects the 
bright and beautiful and gifted niece, while 
the more sedate one is consigned to the poor 
uncle. The selection was a wiser one, how- 
ever, than the parties to it knew, since luxury 
and the social gayeties were as the breath of life 
to the younger and more vivacious girl, and 
the quiet but resolute spirit of the older one 
was better fitted to cope with poverty. For 


well-bred 


one of the 


is to 
choice. 


11 Ayala’s Angel. A Novel. 
“Pranklin Square Library.” 
Harper and Brothers, 

2 Sydney. A Novel. By Grorarana M. Cratx. “ Frank- 
lin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 62, New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

13 The Neptune Vase. A Novel. By Virarnta W. Jous- 
son. * Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 87. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 


sy Antuony Trottorr. 
4to, pp. 109. New York: 
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a time everything goes smoothly with Ayala 


in the luxurious mansion of the rich unele-in- 
law, about whose heart she insensibly entwines 
herself. But her spirit of independence, her 
superior beauty and attractiveness, combined 
with the attentions that are paid her by eligi- 
ble gentlemen, soon make her plain-featured 
fe male cousins envious, exacting, and insult- 
ng, and her aunt cold and unloving; and when 
her cousin Jack falls in love with and offers 
himself to her, their cup of wrath overtlows. 
Phe house becomes too hot to hold her, and she 
is made to change places with her sister. But 
she is as irrepressible and irresistible in her 
poor as she was in her luxurious home. Her 
tuithful cousin Jack repeatedly renews his of- 
fer of marriage, and is as often refused, and 
other men of rank and fortune go through the 
same sweet misery, with the like experience. 
Noue of them come up to the ideal lover of 
angelie grace and beauty she had seen in fan- 
ey visions, and for whose advent she expect- 
1 Nor can society forget her, but 
seeks her out, steals her for brief and happy 
moments away from her retirement, and at 
length brings her face to face with her fate, 
who turns out to be a homely but sterling gen- 
tleman, who is an angel of every manly virtue 
if not of beauty. Mr. Trollope fills in the sto- 
ry, of which we have given the barest skeleton, 
with his accustomed skiil, with the result of 
one of the cleverest and most delightful of his 
many clever and delightful novels. 

The heroine of Miss Craik’s novel is cast in 
an entirely different mould. Grave, thought- 
ful, intellectual, and quiet, she is one of those 
large-limbed, golden-haired, grand, and state- 


antly waited. 


ly women we sometimes meet with in Seandi- | 


navian and Anglo-Saxon legends, under whose 
repose of manner the most powerful activities 
lie hidden, 
home, far enough from London to escape its 


soot and turmoil, but near enough to enjoy its 


flow, while she was in the gracious dawn of 
her rich womanhood, came a young Saul of a 
man; and just as her heart began to flutter 
with young love’s dream there was a crash— 
her father’s fortunes are irret rievably wrecked, 
his health is broken, and they are reduced to 
penury. While they are thus overwhelmed, 
an old and opulent neighbor, a life-long famil- 
iar and trusted friend of the family, munifi- 
cently interposes for their relief, but without 
her knowledge, or indeed her consciousness 
of their utter destitution. When she is en- 
lightened as to the facts, she feels it to be im- 
possible to longer accept his aid, but is made 
wretched at the thought of her parents’ needs. 
At this juncture he avows that he has loved 
her long but silently, and asks her to become 
his wife, so that he may have the right to as- 
sist her parents. Delicate and high-minded 
as was the manner of his proposal, she is shock- 


ed, surprised, and wounded, the more so for her 


late dream of love. A feeling of repulsion 


5 


Into her quiet and beautiful rural | 
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seizes her for the man who has awakened her, 
and she refuses; but he persists gently though 
firmly, till at length the sight of her father’s 
sufferings and her mother’s harassed and anx- 
ious face, combined with their unuttered but 
eloquent urgency, overcome her, and she be- 
comes a relnetant, unloving, but loyal bride. 
It is on this last stage in the career of the her- 
oine that Miss Craik expends all her resources, 
laying bare with touching power the heart of 
the heroine, her struggles with herself to over- 
come the repulsion that has almost ripened into 
aversion for her husband, till successively her 
repulsion gradually diminishes, she finds her- 
self dwelling on his virtues and magnanimities, 
and finally, under the stress of a great catas- 
trophe that puts his life in jeopardy, she learns 
that she loves him with all the might of her 
large and loving heart. 

The heroine of Miss Johnson’s well told 
story, The Neptune Vase, is still another type of 
womanhood, holding a middle place between 
Mr. Trollope’s zephyr-like Ayala and Miss 
Craik’s statuesque Sydney. As her name im- 
ports, Katy is one of those true women whose 
“household motions light and free” beautify 
the home, and make the hearth-stone sparkle 
royally. Miss Johnson depicts this sweet and 
womanly maiden with great felicity, and skill- 
fully introduces a number of subsidiary actors, 
whose characters have the effect, by contrast 
with hers, to heighten the charms of her win- 
ning and housewifely ways, and to bring out 
in clearer relief her wit, her gentleness, her 
self-devotion and purity. The story abounds 
in fine contrasts of character and situation, 
and embodies in the most unobtrusive manner 
some exquisite bits of description and art crit- 
icism. Ze 

Tue three remaining novels must be briefly 
characterized. The Lutaniste of St. Jacobi’s'* is 


| an ingenious blending of biography and _ ro- 
opulence and the amenities of its social over- | 


Around the real incidents of the 
life of George Neumarck, a poet and musi- 
cian of eminence who flourished in Germany 
at the close of the Thirty Years’ War, is wov- 
en a story of love that is an idyl of grace 
and sweetness.— Baby Rue is a sprightly and 
tolerably effective novel in the “ No Name Se- 
ries.” The scene is laid for the most part in 


hance, 


| the wilds of the far West, and the zest of a 


spirited love story is heightened by the in- 
cidents and vicissitudes of army life among 
the hostile savages.—The Count’s Secret,’® by 
Emile Gaboriau, is a romance in the French 
style, at once histrionic and sensational, and 
mingling much that is sweet and wholesome 
with much that is heated and impure. 


14 The Lutaniste of St. Jacobi’s. A Tale. By Catuanine 
Derw. “Leisure Hour Series.” 16mo, pp. 260. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co. 

15 Baby Rue. Her Adventures and Misadventnres, her 
Friends and Enemies. ‘‘No Name Series.” 16mo, pp. 
318. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

16 The Count's Secret. From the French of Ewtrr Ga- 
uoRIAU. 8vO, paper, pp. 232. Boston: Estes and Lauriat. 
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( UR Record is closed on the 20th of Aneust. 
The Ohio State Temperance Conven 
tion met at Cincinnati July 20, and nominated 
Abraham R for Governor, and Jason 
McVeagh for Lieutenant-Governor. 


inations were subsequently 


Ludlow 
The nom- 
indorsed by the 
Jhio Prohibition Convention. 

Phe Prohibition Act passed by 
Carolina Le 
by the people at the polls, Augus 
majority. 

The 


vent 


the North 
gislature last winter was rejected 
t 4, by a large 
Virginia Conservative Democratic Con 
on met at Richmond Auvnst 
d Hon. John W, Daniel for Governor. 
otted Tail, 


was murdered 


nate 
Ss) 

by another Indian July 5. 

The Irish Land Bill passed the British House 


of Commons July 29, by a vote of 220 to 14, the 


minority being exclusively composed of Con- 
servatives. The House of Lords amended the 
bill, and passed it Angust 8 On August 12 
the Commons rejec 
amendments, and on the same day the Lords 
them. On the 15th the Commons 
adopted modifications of some of the amend- 
ments, but still rejected 


restored 


the more important 
On the 16th the Lords agreed to the bill 
as finally 

Midhat 
of the 
two actual assassins and Izzet Pasha and Seyd 
Pasha, who were implicated in the crime, have 
been exiled to Arabia 


ones, 


insisted upon by the Commons. 


The Czar of Russia and his family were en- 
thusiast 


istic 
Moscow 


ally welcomed by the inhabitants of 
thei 

In response, the Czar said: “After passing 
through the great 


on 
30. 


imperial family and all Russians, I esteem my- 
self happy to be at last able to carry out my 
heart-felt wish of visiting the original capital 
ifthe empire. I cordially thank you for your 
hearty reception. Moscow has always given 
an example to the whole of Russia. I hope it 
will ever continue to do so. It testifies, now 
as formerly, that the Czar and the people form 
i harmonious and solid whole.” 

The retrocession 


ers ha 


of the Transvaal to the 
s been formally effected, and the Boer 
government have issued 
rican Republic. 


The correspondence between England and 


France touching affairs in Tripoli has been | 
Lord Granville, in his dispatch of | 


published. 
July 15, stated to the French government that, 
in view of the unquestioned incorporation of 
Tripoli in the Turkish Empire, as well as its 
proximity to Egypt, her Majesty’s government 
could not regard interference of whatever de- 
scription on the part of France in Tripoli in 
the same manner as they viewed occurrences 


1, and nomi- | 


ihead chief of the Sioux tribe, | 


ted most of the important | 


entrance to that city July | 


a proclamation an- | 
nouncing the establishment of the South Af- | 


torical Rerord. 


in Tunis. To this the French Foreign Mi; 
ter replied that France regarded Tripoli as j 
disputably a part of the Ottoman Empire, a 
that she had no intention whatever either 
invading it or attempting to establish any « 
clusive or predominant influence in that coun- 
try. The remonstrances which had been 
dressed to the Porte, he said, had been n 
and friendly, and had not been made unt 
France had very good reason to believe th 
Turkish emissaries from Tripoli had been sti; 
The Porte ha { 
been warned of the danger which must ensu 
if a fire were lighted in Tripoli which should 
| spread to Tunis, and it had been assured that 
if, contrary to her hopes and wishes, France 
| were driven to military measures, she would 
take defensive Frenc} 
| troops would not cross the frontier of Trip 
The French Minister declared that it would }y 
}a real and great sorrow to him if anythi 
; Should occur to weaken the close and cordia 
understanding between France and England 
in regard to Egypt. 

Ayoob Khan totally routed the Afghan 
Ameer’s forces at Karezi-Atta, July 28, after 
fight of three hours. Two days later the vii 
torious soldiers entered Candahar, and occi 
pied the citadel. 


| ring up disaffection in Tunis. 


measures only, and 


Pasha and all the others convicted | 
murder of the late Sultan, except the | 


DISASTERS. 
August 1.—News received from Mexico of a 
| terrific powder explosion at Mazatlan. 
persons killed, and houses destroyed. 

August 14.—Several tiers of seats collapsed 
during a bull-fight at Marseilles. Twenty- 
seven of the spectators killed and three hun- 
dred and six injured. 


affliction which fell on the | 


OBITUARY. 
| July 25.—At Cornish, Maine, Associate Jus- 
| tice Nathan Clifford, of the United States Su- 
| preme Court, aged seventy-eight years. 

July 27.—In San Francisco, California, Hon. 

| John J. Bagley, ex-Governor of Michigan, aged 
forty-nine years. 

July 30.—Announcement in London of the 
death of George Borrow, author of The Bible in 
Spain, and well known for his association with 
gypsies in Spain and elsewhere, aged seventy- 
eight vears. 

August 3.—At Buffalo, New York, Hon. Will- 

liam G. Fargo, president of the American Ex- 
| press Company, aged sixty-three years.—At 
Salem, Oregon, Bishop Erastus Otis Haven, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, in his sixty 
first year. 

August 5.—Announcement in London of the 
death of Theodore Bergk, German linguist and 
professor, and critic and historian of Greek lit- 
erature, in his seventieth year. 

August 7.—In Philadelphia, General Robert 
Patterson, aged eighty-nine years. 
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ERE is an item, to begin with, from ——, 
New Brunswick: 


“What's the news down town this morn- 
¢?” asked a gentleman of some judicial dis- 
netion, the other day, at the conclusion of 


business for which the brilliant barrister 
waited on him. 
“Oh.” said the barrister, “there’s a great 


nsation on the street this morning. Didn't 
ou hear of it?” 


“No. What is it?” asked the judge, 
“Why, there’s a split in the Liberal party.” 


“You don’t tell me! Are you sure ? 
“Undoubtedly, and I know all about it. Vl 


ll you how it happened: J have left the party.” 


SoME time ago a man came into a Baltimore 


lawyer's office in a state of great excitement, 


id asked him to commence proceedings for a 


divorcee. Mr. Dobbin heard him through, and 
then said: “I think I have something that will 
exactly suit your case. Sit still, and I will 


I 


ad it to you.” 


The man remained seated, all ear, supposing 


he was to listen to Blackstone or Kent, when 
Mr. Dobbin began to read “ Betsey and I are 


Out.” By the time he had ended, the man’s 
eyes were full of tears. 


he 


“ 


“T believe I will go home,” he said. And 
and his wife have lived happily ever since. 


THOSE who read Mrs. J. C. R. Dorr’s poem, 


The Parson’s Daughter,” in the July number 


of this Magazine, will be interested in the fol- 
lowing poem, by Miss Anna C. Brackett, based 
on asimilar incident during our civil war, pub- 
lished in the Christian Enquirer in 1804; 


FOR THE SOLDIERS. 
A call came up from the soldiers’ camps, 
And sounded in our ears, 


Above all the roar of the heavy guns, } 
And the ringing battle-cheers. | 
It said: ‘‘ We are fighting for you, for yours; } 


In the forefront of danger we stand; 

We are driving the ranks of the rebels back; 
Will you lend us a helping hand? 

“We give you all of our health and strength ; 
We are flinging our lives away; 

Our days and nights, they are spent for you; 
Will you give to us just one day?” 

And the farmers afar, in the Prairie State, 
Heard the call as it sounded by; 

And they answered the voice from the far-off camps 
With a cheerful, whole-souled *‘ Ay.” 

A little girl stood and watched the teams, 
With their treasures running o'er, 

With their loads of the full-eared yellow corn, 
Drive up to her father’s door; 

Till the rosy apples, and onions white, 

_ And squashes golden and round, 

That the farmers brought of their hard-earned stores 
Lay heaped all over the ground. 

And she said: ‘Oh, papa, J have nothing to give 
That the soldiers would care to hold; 

I am so sorry I am so small; 
I have neither silver nor gold, 


Draer, 


There's my doll, and my hoop, and all my toys, 
But they don’t want those, you see, 
And they would not care for the games or the books 


} 


Of a little girl like me. 


“T think, papa, it is very hard, 
I have thought all my playthings o'er, 
And there isn’t a th 
I wish I wasn’t so | 





y would want to take: 


ng I would not give 





I'm sure there is noth 











To make their work seem less 
And here she stopped, for her little pet lamb 
Was pulling at her dress 
They had played together, the child and lamb 
All the long bright summer days; 
It had shared her supper of bread and n 
She had taught it its winsome ways. 
It would run at the sound of its whispered name 


To the mistress it loved so we 
And she loved it, her darling little pet, 
Far better than I could t 


} 
ell. 





She stopped, and looked in her father’s face 
And her eyes e and w 

Then she flung her ar 
And knelt down by its side. 

And her eyes grew full of the blin« 
That she could not wipe away 

And, “Oh, papa, my darling lan 
Was all that she could say. 





ind the lamb’s soft neck, 








And closer and closer she held it then, 
And faster the tears ran down, 
Till she lifted her head, and spoke again 
Through the sobs that her words would drown: 
“Oh, papa, I never had thought of this! 
It is all my own, you know. 
Oh, pet, you must go for our soldiers brave! 
My darling, I love you so!” 
And stronger growing: ‘Oh yes, papa, 
You must not look so grave! 
Why, they give up their arms and their lives for us: 
It is everything I have! 
It isn’t much—I'm a little . 
But perhaps, if you tell them so, 
They will take it with all the bigger things— 


Oh, darling, I love you so! 





I think the angels looked down from heaven, 
With tears in their shit 1 

At the tearful little uptu 
And the noble sacrifice. 

God love her, and bless her, and save the land 
That claims her among its brave, 

Who, ’mid their tears, with unfaltering hand 
Have given all they have! 








In old colonial days and newspapers there 
was a degree of candor very refreshing to those 
accustomed to the forms of courtesy or respect 
now so indiscriminately given. A student of 
colonial literature sends the Drawer the fol- 
lowing delightfully natural obituary from the 
Virginia Gazette of October 5, 1769: “ Died, at 
his house, the Rev. Mr. John Ramsey, who, al- 
though not universally beloved, was an affec- 
tionate husband, a good neighbor, father, and 
friend; charity, many virtues, many failings.” 


| The same paper speaks of a Mr. David Mead, 


Esq., of Nansemond, as marrying Miss Sallie 
Waters, “an agreeable young lady” ; and adver- 
tises the sale of an estate and negroes by lot- 
tery, with this singular claim on public sym- 
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Las? year a certain lady in London, of more 

h than anxious to be 
shown Mr. Ashmead Bartlett and his fiancée. 
Her wish was gratified. was asked the 
her day had she seen them recently. “ No,” 
she replied, “not they married. 
When I them she 


financeer. 


education, was 
She 
ot 
since 


last 


were 


Saw was only his 


Tur 22d of February is a Kentucky holiday ; 
but the Kentucky Legislature is, or a few years 


ago was, an economical body, and did not al- | 


ways readily waste a whole day on the mem- 
ory of the Father of his Country. One 22d 
some of the more frugal members, who were 
chietly the insisted on 
meeting, so that the world might know they 
had not missed a day, and at an early hour 
proposed to adjourn, so that they might en- 
joy the holiday. 
which some mischievous young members took 


economical in record, 


| been there long enough. 


| services rendered by a brother attorney. 


This provoked a debate, in | 
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occasion to shock patriotism and worry ¢} 
old shams of economy by declaring that tly 


war of independence was a mistake, and that 


| our people would have been happier if we had 


remained subject to England. This brong 


out a gushing old country patriot, who, aft 
exhausting invective on the scapegraces wh 
had riled him, majestically waved his hand to 
ward the portrait of George Washington ove; 


the Speaker’s desk, and exclaimed, “ 
| 


Such, 
east, young men, was not the sentiments f 
the gentleman on the wall.” 


A CONGREGATIONAL clergyman in C 
making a sensation at his weddings. He us 
the Episcopal marriage service, with improv 
ments of hisown. One of these improvements 
at the giving of the ring. He has 
got up the greatest novelty for that, and y 
wl look for it. “Is there,” says he, in inquir- 
ing tones, “any visible pledge of this affection 
here present?” 


comes 1 


Or Senator Davis, of Illinois, who is known 
as a rather stout gentleman, the following is 
sent by a correspondent at St. Louis: 

“Last summer we called on Judge Davis at 
his house in Bloomington. After we had left 
the little eight-year-old boy of the friend who 


was with me remarked, ‘Mamma, that gentle- 


’ 


man had his legs put on behind.” 


We have before us a postal card addressed 
to the sheriff of Skamania County, Cascades, 
Washington Territory, on which is printed a 
eard signed Christen Paulsen, Evanston, Wy- 
oming ‘Territory, offering $5 reward for any 
information respecting his wife and five chil- 
dren (giving names, ages, ete.), who started for 
Washington Territory two years ago. The 
card was posted on the post-office door, and 
our correspondent was about to copy it, when 
the postmaster said: it lias 
I don’t want to aid 


“You can take it; 


|} aman to ascertain the whereabouts of his wife 


and children who only valued them at eighty- 
three cents a head, and waited a year before 
advertising.” 


COLONEL 
yer 


Woops, the oldest practicing law- 
a, and familiarly known as “Old 
limber,” was recently called upon as an ex- 
pert to prove the reasonable value of certain 
On 
his direct examination he stated in a rather 
careless manner that he had been practicing 
law in the Territory and State of Iowa for the 
last fifty or sixty years. 


in Tow 


Upow cross-exXami- 
nation a young attorney, whom we will call 
Charley, undertook to have some sport at “Old 
Timber’s” expense, with this result: 

“How long did you say you had practiced 
law in this country ?” 

“Fifty or sixty years, sir.” 

“Well, will you state what was the charac- 
ter of your practice during the earlier part— 























































y for the first twenty-five or thirty years in 
the Territory and State ?” 
“Yes, sir. I was then what might be ap- 
pro] riately called an itinerant lawyer.” 
~ «An itinerant lawyer! Will you be so kind, 
lonel, as to explain to the Court and jury 
hat you mean by the term ‘itinerant law- 
“Certainly, sir. In those early days I used 
, travel around the circuit with the judge, 
| my business was to try causes for young 
utlemen like you, Charley, who had brass 


nough to try it.” 


ioe 


ss Marie Prescott, who supported Salvini 
vy, gave a specimen of the nice distinctions 


Aunt Susan, of color, was in the habit of sup- 
plying the corner grocers with honey. One day, 
her own supply being exhausted, she went to 
town to purchase some from one of her own 
ustomers. She stopped her rickety wagon in 
front of the grocery, and called out, “Oh, Mr. 
Smith, is you got any honey ?” 

Mr. Smith replied, “No, Aunt Susan, I don’t 
want any to-day; I have plenty.” 

He had misapprehended Aunt Susan, who 
exclaimed, in a higher key, “I didn’t ask you 
isn't you, but is you, got any honey to-day.” 


In Mr. Joseph Hatton’s To-day in America, 
recently published in the “Franklin Square 
Library” by Harper and Brothers, are several 


heard during his trip to the West. We re- 
produce a couple: 

There is less respect for human life in Amer- 
ica than in England, and the humorons history 
of two strangers, each having murdered the 
other’s relative, may be taken as an illustra- 


an example of the common and ready habit of 
“capping” an extravagant statement, which is 
quite a specialty of American humor. The 


shins on opposite sides of a big stove in a ferry 
( waiting-room, and it was noticed that they 

often looked at each other as if almost certain 
that they had met before. Finally one of them 
got up and said: 

“Stranger, I’ve seen a face almost like yours. 
Did you ever have a brother Bill?” 

“Yes.” 

“Was he a sailor?” 

“He was.” 








ago?” 


“Yes, just about ten years ago.” 

“Stranger,” continued the first, seemingly 
greatly affected, “ I’ve sailed with your brother 
Bill. We were wrecked together on the Pa- 
cific, and before help came I had to kill and 
eat him. I knew you must be related. I’m 





enough to undertake a case, but not brains | 


Ar a recent dinner party in Washington, | 
during his late professional tour in this coun- | 


n the negro dialect of her old Kentucky home. | 


iecdotes racy of the soil, which Mr. Hatton | 


tion in point, with this advantage, that it is | 


two strangers in question were toasting their | 


“Did you hear of him last about ten years | 
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| awful sorry it was your brother; and though 
| I was driven to it, and the law can’t touch me, 
| I'm willing to pay you damages. Be kinder 
| fair with me, for Bill was old and tough. 
About how much do you think is fair?” 
The other wiped a tear from his eye, expecto- 
rated across the stove, and replied: 
“Stranger, where is your dad ?” 
“ Been dead these twelve years.” 
|} “Died in Nevada, didn’t he ?” 
|} “Yes, out there somewhere.” 
| “Well, I killed him. I knew you were his 
son the minute I saw you. He and I were in 
a mine one day, and as we were going up ina 
bucket, I saw that the old rope was going to 
break under the strain. When we were up 
| about two hundred feet, I picked up your eld 
dad and dropped him over. It was bad on 
him, but it saved me. Now youate my brother 
Bill, and I murdered your dad, and I guess we 
had better eall it even, and shake to see who 
pays for the drinks.” 


Another legend is of a grocer hungrily wait- 
| ing for his clerk to return from dinner that he 
too might partake of his noonday meal, when 
a boy came into the store with a basket in his 
hand, and said: “I seed a boy grab up this 
ere basket from the door and run, and I ran 
after him, and made him give it up.” 

“My lad, you are au honest boy.” 

‘Vos, oir.” 

* And you look like a good boy.” 

“Yes, ain” 

“And good boys should always be encour- 
aged. In a box in the back room there are 
eight dozen eggs; you can take them home to 
your mother, and keep the basket.” 

The grocer had been saving up those eggs 
for days and weeks to reward some one. In 
rewarding a good boy he also got eight dozen 
bad eggs carried ont of the neighborhood free 
of cost, and he chuckled as he walked home- 
ward. The afternoon waned, night came and 
went, and once more the grocer went to his 
dinner. When he returned, his face wore a 
contented and complacent smile. His eye 
caught a basket of eight dozen eggs as he en- 
tered the store, and he queried: 

“ Been buying some eggs ?” 

“Yes: got hold of those from a farmer's 
boy,” replied the clerk. 

“A lame boy with a blue cap?” 

“Fea.” 

“Two front teeth out ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The grocer sat down and examined the eggs. 
The shells had been washed clean, but they 
were the same eggs which the good boy had 
| taken home the day before. 






Not long ago a bright little girl in the Sun- 


day-school of St. Luke, M——n, New Jersey, 
who was in the Calvary Catechism class, taught 
| by Miss S——,, and evidently had reached the 


| bottom facts of the lesson—the creation of 
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man out of the dust of the earth—came run- 
to her mother, overfull of contidence 


the Seripture theory and her own reflect- 


hilly home 
ouclusions, and exclaimed: 


“Oh, mother, I] know it is all true what the 


THE 


5. “Look here! is this what you call attending 


to duty?” 


FIRST 


catechism said about Adam’s being made out | 


of the dust of the earth 
“Why ?” 


I know it is!” 


“ Because I saw Aunt Emma whip Gracie, and | 


I saw the dust tly out of her. I know it is so.” 
Little Gracie had been playing with ashes. 


We are indebted to an Ohio correspondent 
for the follow Ing: 


After services at the African M. E. church 
at the other Sunday, Brother Coleman, 
one of the pillars of the church, invited the 
minister home to dine with him. 





While par- | 


: ae 
taking of the simple repast, the minister, whose | 
distaste for corn-bread was not known to the | 


hostess, astonished the family by saying: “ Mo- 
ther Coleman, dis yer corn-bread tickles my 
throat.” 

Mother Coleman was so taken aback as to 
be unable to reply; but her husband came to 
her relief, and remarked, with a philosophical 
air: ~ 


neighborhood long, you'll get tickled to death.” 


IN a certain town in Kansas lived a good 





i _ 
Going to the barn one day, he heard some chat- 
tering in the haymow, and listening, detected 
such expressions as “I pass,” * Down she goes,” 
“Make it spades,” ete. Rightly divining that 
his boys, in company with some neighbors’, 


BABY. 


6. “Lullaby, lul-la—by.” 


raged in that abomination a game of 
cards, he secured a good-sized cudgel, and qui- 
etly mounted the ladder. Just as he stepped 
on the mow, one of the hopefuls asked: “ What's 
trumps?” The old gentleman observed, in a 
manner not to be misunderstood, “Clubs is 
trumps, and it’s daddy’s deal.” The boys soon 
found out that daddy held a “ lone hand.” 


“ Doctor,” said an anxious mother, “ James 
is actually killing himself by sitting up until 
one or two o’clock every night.” 

“No,” said the doctor, “that will not hurt 
him. It is the getting up in the morning that 
is killing your son.” 


CasTE still asserts itself in the Old Domin- 
ion. Recently a second-class, seedy-looking 


} man of that State said to the commodore of a 
| ferry-boat at Alexandria: “Cap’n, I hain’t got 
| ho money, and want to go to Washington.” 


Brer Jenks, if you stays roun’ dis yer | 


“Are you of the first families?” gently que- 


| ried the skipper. 


deacon of the M. E. Church, who had two sons, | 


thirteen and fifteen years of age respectively. 


“No, suh,” replied the party; “I belong to 
one of the second-class families of Virginia.” 

“Jump right aboard,” said the captain; “I 
never carried any of that kind befo’.” 








